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ADVERTI8EMENT. 


Th  b  Author  of  <<  Carwell,^  when  that  tale 
was  first  published,  was  blamed  by  some  for 
haviDg  daimed  attention  to  distresses  too  mean 
for  sympathy,  and  characters  too  degraded  for 
compassio'n.  Her  hope  in  writing  that  story, 
was  to  interest,  by  describing  feelings  true  to 
naiure. 

But  this  reproach»  combined  with  the  assur- 
ance  of  friends  and  publishers,  that  it  required 
more  aristocratic  affliction  to  interest  the  novel- 
reading  public,  has  induced  her  to  attempt  a 
Story  in  the  style  at  present  considered  the 
most  populär.  This  must  be  the  apology  for  a 
8ort  of  flippancy,  which  ought  not  to  survive 

"  The  frail,  Tain  hopes  of  youth." 
VOL.    I.  A3 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Oonagh  Lynch  is  o{  s  different  and  more  ro- 
niantic  description.  The  preference  shown  lo 
either  of  these  stories,  will  decide  the  caate  of 
any  future  fiction  attempted  by  the  same 
writer,  should  she  again  appear  before  the 
public. 
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La  feikiU  est  dant  le  gont,  et  non  par  dins  les  cboiei ;  et 
c'est  par  avoir  ce  qii'on  aime  qii*on  est  henreuz,  non  par  vroit 
ce  que  let  autres  trouTent  aimable. — Rocbbfovcavld. 

"  The  godi,  to  cune  Pamela  with  her  prayeri, 
Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappied  Flanden  mares.*' 
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CHAPTER   1. 


Ip  you  are  young,  liaDdaome,  and  have  just 

I  GOfflpleted  the  most  anxious  toilette  you  cver 

1  accompliähed  in  your  life,  you  will  be  able  to 

[Dprehend  the  iminense    pleasure   and    satis- 

Lbction  vith  which  OlindaVavasour  looked  at 

rherself,   in   a  large  swing   glass  on  a  cerlaiii 

Tuesday.     Nay,  perhaps,  if  you   are  neither 

youDg  Dor  handsome,  if  you  are  in  the  habit 

I  flf  iookiog  io  large  swing  glasses,  you  will  com- 

liirehend  tbe  naiure  of  her  ainuscmeDt.     I  am 

lorry  to  give  you  tbe  idea  of  ber  pos^^ssing  so 

large  a  share  of  vanity,  but  trutb  obliges  me  to 
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confess,  that  she  not  only  rcgarded  herseif  e« 
Jace,  with  considerable  attention  for  sonie  mi- 
nutes,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  little  mermaid-look- 
\ng  glass  whicb  she  held  in  her  hand,  she  con< 
trived  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  effect  her 
proüle  mighi  produce,  and  some  transitory 
glimpses  of  the  back  uf  her  head  and  waist ; 
Ihough  in  thia  last  contempktion  she  had  not 
an  opportiinity  of  indulging  to  satiety,  partly 
from  the  small  size  of  the  hand-glass,  and 
partly  becauae  the  second  dinncr  bell  rang  a 
deafening  peal,  and  Mrs.  Shuldham,  Lady 
Portbury's  femme  de  chambre,  covered  with 
frills  and  flounces,  entered  to  request  Miss 
Vavafiuur  wuuld  go  to  that  lady,  that  thpy 
■night  descend  together  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  wantcd  to  see  how  you  have  dressed 
yourself,  Olinda — pretly  well — but  that  ringlet 
hangs  too  low ;  and  what  a  pily  yonr  liair  is  so 
dark,  it  would  really  be  pretty  if  it  was  five  or 
six  thades  lighter,^  continued  Lady  Porlbury, 
complacently  looking  on  her  own  dressing-glass, 
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Thicb  reflected  a  prelty  face  and  a  profusion  of 
bright  hair,  nbich  her  fiiends  called  auburn, 

I  «nd  her  foes  called  red ;  "  but  coine,  ve  are 
abockingly  iate." 

While  they  ure  desceoding,  Jt  must  be  knowD 

I  that  this  is  Olinda's  first  appearancc  in  Lon- 
don, or  indeed,  anywhere;  the  eighteen  years 
die    had    lived   having  been  spent  täte-^-I^te 

'  witb  her   mother,  in   a   cottage   in  Wales,   [o 

'  vhich  relirement  they  had  been  condemned 
by  poverty,  the  consequence  of  Mr.  Vavasour's 

'   haviog  spent  a  good  furtune  early  in  hfe. 

Mrs.  Vavasour  was   accomplished,  and  had 

'  taken  great  pains  in  Oünda's  educalion.  Their 
cottage  was  dose  to  ihe  gale  of  a  magnificent 

1  Castle.  The  proprietor  had  been  a  friend  of 
Vavasour's,  and  never  visited  bis  Welsh  casile, 

[  except  for  three  weeks  in  the  shooting  seasun  ; 

I  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Vava- 

[  aour  niade  aoiple  use  of  a  splendid  library  and 

1  grand  piano,  which  he  begged  sbe  would  consi- 
der  as  her  own  ;  and  these  advantages  were  ail 
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tlie  assjstance  she  obtained  in  eJucating  her 
daughter.  In  this  undertaking  she  had  been, 
in  many  respects,  very  successful,  but  she  had 
cominitted  somc  mistakes ;  and,  aa  is  most  usual, 
she  had  erred  more  in  the  cultivation  of  Olinda's 
disposition  than  in  that  of  her  tolents ;  in  Tact, 
young  ladies  are  laught  with  niore  care  to  play 
the  piano,  than  to  rcgulate  tlicir  tcmpers,  and 
it  is  less  difücult  to  remenibcr  the  chronology 
of  the  Boman  history  than  to  forgct  yoti  have  a 
prctty  face.  But  the  latter  fact  was  impressed 
Uli  Olinda's  memory  by  her  mother  sometinies 
having  tbc  imprudence  lo  rcmark  it,  and  she 
)iad  the  further  indiscretion  to  Ict  her  daughter 
knoir  she  ihought  her  clever,  and  it  will  not 
therefore  be  considered  as  remarkablc  that 
OHnda  broiight  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
herseif  to  town  with  her. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.Vavasour,  somebody  had 
suggested  to  Lord  Porlbury  that  it  would  be 
good-natured  of  him  "  to  do  something"  for 
his  uticle  VavBsour's  daughter,  and  it  naiurally 
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(Kcuired  to  him  that  the  best  tliing  to  do  tat  a 
prelty  girl  was  tu  show  her. 

Otiada  came,  snd  all  the  ioose  money  wlijch 
■rose  fjoiD  the  sale  of  the  Ajrnicure  and  eR^ts 
at  tbe  Weish  cottage  was  vested  in  s  ncal  but 
Dot  very  splendid  «ardrobe,  fashioned  under 
tlie  iospection  of  Lady  Porlbury. 

This  Udy  hod  been  ill  for  a  fortnight,  coiise- 
queotly  no  strangers  had  been  admitled,  and 
thii  dinner  was  the  first  dawn  of  London  society 
on  Olinda's  eyes.  Her  expectations  wer«  much 
raised  when  she  entered  the  drawing-room  wilh 
Lady  Portbury.  At  the  same  moment  the 
(ippoaite  door  was  opencd,  and  the  Duke  of 
Desmond  was  aanounccd. 

Olinda  had  ncver  secn  or  epoken  to  any  man 
in  her  life  except  the  curale  of  her  Welah 
parisb,  ihe  apothecary,  one  attomey,  and  two 
foTDiers,  and  her  intercourse  with  these  choseii 
few  had  bccn  extremely  limited ;  she  had 
therefore  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  would  be 
ihc  appearaoce  and  manner  of  a  distinguished 
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and  agreeable  man.  Sbe  thouglit  il  not  un- 
likely  lie  would  be  lall  and  graccful,  witli  black 
whiskcrs,  and  cheeks  either  cherry~red  or  dead- 
]y  pale;  that  he  would  play  tite  flute,  speak 
pretty  verses  extctnpore ;  be  very  polite  and 
obtiging,  and  greatly  addicted  to  making  love, 
and  that  love  the  real,  cid,  original,  respeclful, 
heroic  love,  that  is  more  frequently  read  of  in 
elderly  novels  than  seen  in  young  gentleoien. 

The  title  of  Duke,  and  euphonious  nanie  of 
Desmoiid,  made  her  take  the  earljest  opportu- 
nily  of  examining  the  possessor  of  both,  but 
he  poBsessed  appiirently  few  uf  the  requisites  for 
a  hero;  hc  was  an  awkward,  middle-aged, 
heavy-looking  man,  with  thin  liair,  that  hesi- 
lated  whether  it  should  be  green  or  yellow,  üke 
■  bay  ill  got  in. 

H  .    Next  arrived  MM.  St.  Mirval  and  Desottises, 

^B  both  belonging  to  the  French  embassy.     The 

H  appcarance  uf  the  flrst  was  rather  pruniising; 

H  he  was  decidcdly  handsome  and  gentlemanlikej 
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but  of  M.  Deaottiaes  there  was  no  hope — he 
ttammered  and  squinted. 

Tben  came  a  viscount,  and  two  baronSy  wich 
Irish  titles.  All  tbat  could  be  said  of  theae 
peers  was,  that  bad  you  gazed  on  them  for  four 
hours,  and  tbey  bad  theo  quitted  tbe  apart- 
meots  {or  one  bour,  it  would  bave  been  bardly 
posable  to  bave  remembered  wbicb  was  which 
wben  tbey  came  back  agam. 

Again  tbe  door  opened  for  Mr.  Preston  Fleet- 
wood. He  looked  sensible,  and  like  a  gentle- 
man,  but  be  was  very  dark,  and  sKgbtIy  marked 
witb  tbe  small-pox. 

A  cabinet  minister,  an  Hungarian  count,  a 
young  foreign  prince,  and  two  more  Lords, 
completed  the  male  ingredients  of  this  party. 
Two  foreign  ladies,  wbo  were  supposed  to  in- 
terest  tbe  prince  and  the  count,  and  the  wives 
of  two  of  tbe  peers,  were  the  female  guests. 

The  conversation  during  dinner  was  not  par- 
ticularly  edifying.     A  discussion  respecting  the 
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modc  oF  dresstng  a  particular  dish,  ihe  compa- 
rative  merits  of  scvcral  cooks,  of  whose  works 
some  of  the  gentlemen  had  eaten  and  judged, 
were  tlie  leading  topics.  Afterwards,  a  singer, 
the  quality  of  her  voice,  her  featurea,  figure, 
degree  of  estimation  in  Icaly  and  France,  salary, 
&c.  &c.  was  treated  of  witli  a  degree  of  eamest- 
nesB  very  remarkable. 

Upon  the  whole  the  culinary  discourse  seemed 
to  elicit  the  decpcr  fceling  of  the  Company. 
But  as  the  eompany  was  large  enough  to  break 
into  by-conversation,  one  of  the  Irish  peers, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  bc  a  project-monger, 
poured  into  the  unw'illing  ear  of  his  neighbour 
a  plan  für  drawing  an  ardent  spirit  from  ihe 
bloBsom  of  the  blind-ncttle,  which  Uquor,  like 
all  newiy-discovered  niesses,  was  to  have  the 
virtue  of  every  medicine  in  the  world.  Another 
of  the  guests,  who  was  cursed  with  a  tasle  for 
landscape-gardcning,  describcd  all  he  had  done, 
and  would  do,  to  bis  place  in  the  country. 

Olimla  was  bctwe«n  tbese  bcaux  ;  and  as  the 
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staple  of  their  convemtion  was  addppscnl  In 
iheir  ncighbours  on  the  otber  side  (except  tho6e 
civiLities  wbich  a  dining-Uble  forcea  froni  gen- 
tlemen  to  the  Lidy  next  them),  her  eotertiiin- 
ment  consisted,  on  tbe  rights  of  a  low  munmur, 
bringing  to  her  ear  occaaJonally  the  forda 
"  shdl — marle— clumpa — rising  ground-^tunk 
fence — and  fine  effecl."  On  the  Icft,  "  juk«  vn- 
pr«ssed — atcohol— <|  u  an  ti  t  y — proof-«pi  ri  t — cwol- 
ing  aAtringents — wbolesome,"  witb  oüier  terma 
delightfui  to  a  cbemist's  ear,  buE  afibrding  Htllt 
rcfrii^inetit  to  tbow  of  a  young  lady.     Olinda 

»{«rdoned  tbe  brewcr  of  blind-nettle  —  be  was 
old,  and  had  a  sort  of  tnarried  look  about  Ihe 
collar  of  bis  coat ;  but  that  excuse  coidd  not 
extend  to   the  schemer  in   landscape— he  wiu 

IBot  ugly,  and  could  not  be  thirty. 
"  How  very  rüde  smart  men  are !'  wid  slie 
nentaily  ;  **  after  all  I  cannot  be  so  pretty  as  I 
iinagined.^ 
She  theo  tumcd   her  eyes  and  iboughts  to 
the  more  dislanl  members  uf  the  society,  but 
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heard  nothing  very  interesting.  Some  one  I 
length  began  lo  apeak  of  the  fortificaüons  of|| 
town  on  ihe  Coutinent ;  a  voice  in  reply  qui 
tlie  opiniun  of  M.  Vaubau,  and  in  a  tone  t 
(listinet  and  musical,  that  it  caught  Olindi 
whole  attention,  and  thoiigh  all  ehe  knew  < 
Vauban  was,  th^t  he  was  an  engineer,  and  t 
forti£cation  the  simple  meaniDg  of  tlie  i 
shc  feit  that  the  speaker  was  a  clever  man,  am 
the  only  one  in  the  room ;  she  ))erceived  it  wd 
Mr.  Preston  Fleetwood. 

Tb^  ladies  rose,  and  soon  proceeded  tu  thi 
Open,  wilh  which  Clinda  was  much  delighted.;  I 

J^i:-  the  nexl  six  weeks  Lord  Portbury  gav4 
caoM«u>>i^'  Iwo  or  three  large  dinners  everjJ 
week,  eaiing  and  seeing  eat  being  the  prin*  1 
cipal  pursuit  of  hU  life;  the  intermediate  days; 
if  he  did  not  dine  out,  he  had  two  or  ihree 
meu  at  hls  table :  sod  in  this  way  bis  society 
was  very  various,  for  he  cared  more  about 
what  was  on  the  table  than  who  werc  ronnd 
it ;   and  tbat  more  for   tite   repiitvtWn  of  bis 
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uUe,  thin  for  bis  share  in  its  consumpcion. 
He  had  attained  the  acme  of  bis  ambition 
when  he  leamed  that  an  experienced  gour- 
oand  had  said,  ^^  that  no  man  bad  such  a 
Cook  as  Portbury,^  or  that  bis  daret  was  the 
best  in  London. 

He  took  the  same  interest  in  Lady  Port- 
bury^B  appearance  that  be  had  in  bis  band- 
lome  aenrioe  of  gilt-plate — ^he  liked  to  see  bis 
wife  and  dishes  look  bright.  A  handsome 
woman  at  one  end  of  bis  table  bore  the  same 
reUtion  to  the  coup  d*ail  of  the  dinner  as  the 
plateau  in  the  middle;  and  bis  taste  in  both 
did  Lord  Portbury  honour. 

In  conversation  be  was  a  lavish  proser, 
though  talking  prindpally  at  dinner,  which  he 
looked  upon  ratber  as  a  duty  in  a  host. 

Lady  Portbury  was  several  years  younger 
than  her  Lord,  very  pretty  and  very  vain ;  she 
had  shed  a  few  tears  when  her  friends  first 
advised  her  to  marry  Lord  Portbury,  but 
ardently  wishing  to  be  rieb  and  great,  she  at 
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last  made  up  her  mitid,  and  was  afterwanja 
agrecably  surpriitcd  to  find  tliat  being  rieh,  antl 
f^reat,  and  handsume,  were  enough  for  her  hap- 
pioess:  her  business  was  to  dress;  her  atnuse- 
ment  to  be  admired.  She  was  too  young  to 
wish  for  an  adinirer,  to  prove  (hat  she  was 
atill  admtrable;  but  she  hkcd  to  occupy  a 
good  dcal  of  time  and  attention,  and  to  receive 
a  cerlaiii  portlou  of  flattery,  from  those  young 
nien  whose  approbation  was  moBt  prized  at  the 
time ;  but  thcy  were  treated  ralher  as  courtien 
than  lovers,  and  came  not  "  near  enougli  to  be 
deoied."  In  her  female  friends  she  only  re- 
quired  rank  and  fashion,  and  did  not  dislike 
them  for  being  her  inferiors  in  moral  conduct, 
if  they  acknowledgcd  it  by  a  tribute  of  sub- 
missivc  flattery. 

Froin  this  pair,  it  loay  be  eupposed  no  opi- 
nion  could  procecd  but  whal  was  most  worldly 
and  anti-romantic — conscquently,  most  whole- 
«omc  nnd  improving  für  a  mind  just  imported 
from  Wales;  and  Olinda  liatcned  with   respect 
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to  ail  ihat  was  ntn  to  her,  from  a  ronsdousnen 
ihat  she  was  now  in  a  terra  incognila — erery- 
body  appeared  intercsting,  and  evtrything  ■ 
itody. 

Olinda  had  oflen  thought  herseif  comfortable, 
■nd  e»en  gay,  wlien  the  red  curtaini  were  Irt 
down  over  the  Hltle  pariour  Windows  of  her 
nother's  cottage  of  an  autumn  evenin;;,  th« 
fce  blazed,  thc  briglil  brass  kettle  boiled  for 
their  tea,  wbea  ehe  used  lo  sil  down,  wiih  the 
sppetite  of  fifteon,  to  the  browa  loaf  and  new- 
chumetl  butter,  aftcr  having  filled  the  green 
China  baskets  wilh  dahÜas,  mignonelte,  ästen, 
and  cUister-roses.  Yet  the  eveoing  promised 
no  other  eniertainment  than  ihe  Company  of  the 
tabby-cat,  the  piano,  some  volumcs  of  history 
or  poctry,  her  work,  ur,  the  utmost  streich  uf 
disgipation,  ihe  arrival  of  tlie  old  curate,  wilh 
a  ihree  ilays  old  London  ncwspaper  in  hJs  band 
for  Mrs.  Vavasour,  or  some  old  book  which  he 
amuse  her  d 


thought  niigbt  a 
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At  the  bour  when  tliat  scene  was  displayed 
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in  the  cottage,  in  Grosvenor  Square  a  flood  of 
light  was  poured  from  the  high  gilt  cande- 
labra  on  Lord  Portbury's  dining-table,  where 
the  labourfl  of  his  accomplished  French  cook 
were  smoking  for  dghleen  or  Iwenty  persona 
of  fashion,  the  greater  part  of  whom  only  ate 
lo  criticise,  and  experimentally  as  it  were,  few 
of  the  guests  having  in  realtty  waited  tili  half 
past  eighl  in  the  evening;  but  there  is  an  air  de 
J'lle  on  such  occasions,  which  gives  an  idea  such 
a  parly  otiglit  to  be  gay. 

Olinda  did  not  discover  at  first,  that  there  is 
often  more  grace  than  cheerfulness,  more  good- 
breeding  than  good-wül.  One  day  Lady  PorU 
bury  Said,  "  There  are  a  good  many  people  tu 
dine  with  us  to-morrow,  Olinda,  and  one  per;- 
son  that  will  charm  yon ;  there  never  was 
anything  hke  Lady  Montarran,— so  gracefnl ! 
Oh,  you  will  bc  deüglited  with  her.  And  there 
will  be  Lord  Portbury's  sister,  Lady  Juliana 
Dixon,  but  she  is  a  inost  shocking  bore ;  really, 
1  always  dread  her  visit.      She  stays  a  week, 
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and  it  leems  to  me  like  seTen  yetn.  If  it  hm^ 
pened  oftener  than  ooce  a  year,  ooe  must  die  of 
it — it  is  as  rouch  as  I  can  bear.^ 

Oliuda  looked  forward  with  aome  curioaity  to 
the  dinner,  and  followed  Lady  Portbury  with 
obaenriog  eyes.  The  firet  penoQs  tfaat  arriTed 
were  some  of  the  gentlemen  wbo  were  the  moat 
usual  dimDg  guests  at  the  bouae. 

Lady  Juliana  had  arriTed  in  the  momiog^ 
and  having  retired  to  her  dreMng«rooni  early, 
Oünda  had  not  yet  seen  her,  and  now  sbe  entered» 
to  the  great  surprise  of  those  wbo  knew  sbe  was 
near  fifty,  in  a  costume  auited  to  a  beauty  of 
sixteen.  Sbe  had  been  very  pretty,  arising  from 
those  advantages  that  belong  to  the  very  earliest 
bloom  of  youth ;  and  before  the  usual  time  her 
sligbt  figure  grew  angular,  her  smooth  cheek 
boUow  and  pale,  the  bright  pn^unon  of  fair 
curb  had  diminished  to  a  handful,  and  even  her 
friends  and  flirta  owned  that  ^*  Lady  Juliana 
was  quite  passee.*'  Material  changes  take  place 
every  day,  without  being  visible  to  thoae  most 
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concerned  in  them,  and  to  Lady  Juliana  alone 
were  these  mutations  in  her  cxterior  as  totally 
unsuspected  as  on  the  day  s)ie  ran  away  with  the 
late  Colonel  Dixon,  just  tliirty  years  before  die 
assiBted  at  tliis  dinner  of  Lord  Portbury's ! 

Her  scraggy  form,  instead  of  being  wrapped 
in  substantial  gros  de  naples,  or  fat  Freoch  satin, 
displayed  the  mcagre  insufÜeiencyof  white  tulle; 
her  hair  fumishcd  five  or  six  straw-coloured 
cork-screws,  which  were  surntounted  by  a  wreath 
of  the  palest  blush-roses,  mingted  with  jasmine, 
and  her  pctticoat  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  Sir  Caradoc's  lady's  "  shrinking  mantle," 
ere  she  had  eked  its  length  by  the  stränge  expe- 
dient  of  confessing  her  fault.  Among  the  defi- 
ciencica  of  her  toiktte,  a  wcll-wisher  might  also 
deplore  the  absent  tippet,  and  the  trifling  altempt 
at  compcnsation  set  forth  in  a  narrow  blonde 
tuckcr ! 

Ere  Olinda  had  obtained  a  satisfactory  survey 
of  Ulis  juvenile  elderly,  she  was  intcrrupted  by 
the  eotrance  of  Lord  and  Lady  Montarran :  the 
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former  looked  dark,  creditable,  and  irtaffumia 
Hke,  had  tbe  reputatioo  of  a  Terjr  MDsible  man, 
whidi  few  persoDt  could  oontradiet  from  tbor 
own  obserratioo,  as  in  mxäetj  bis  proportioa  of 
tbe  oonvenation  was  oonfined  to  the  oocasioiial 
uttenmoe  of  a  deep  hoane  '^  bumph  T  wbich 
sooiided  like  ^^a  damour  in  a  vault,*  and  might 
be  Witerpreted  acoording  to  the  eonstructioQ  the 
hearers  made  on  bis  Lordship'^s  emphasis ;  biR 
Lady  Montarran  was  grace  and  dignity  personi- 
fied— her  long  dark  eyes  beamed  with  an  expres- 
sioo  of  sensibility  and  sweetness. 

Wben  Lady  Portbury  introduced  Olinda  to 
her,  Lady  Montarran  spoke  a  few  words  of  such 
cordial  kindness,  such  graceful  interest— »her 
nanner  was  at  once  so  gentle  and  animated^-that 
Olinda,  wbo  inwardly  contrasted  her  salutation 
with  tbe  baughty  bend,  the  cold  carelessness  of 
tbe  other  great  ladies  she  had  Seen,  could  not 
help  tbinking  she  had  at  length  met  with  per- 
feetion. 

Lady  Jaliana,  who  hadbeen  speaking  apart  to 
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Lord  Portbury,  now  advanced  to  pay  her  com- 
plimentB  to  Lady  MonCarran,  whose  soft  eyes 
sparkled  as  she  took  her  band,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Dearest  Lady  Juliane,  how  very  bappy  I  am 
to  meet  you  l  you  cannot  guess  huw  grateful  I 
am  to  Lady  Portbury  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tun! tyofsee'mga  little  of  you.  Whatanageit  is 
since  we  last  met !  aiid  you  are  looking  so  well ! 
quite  as  lovely  as  ever !  absolutdy  giilish. 

"  Hey-day  !"  said  Olinda  to  herseif,  "  this 
charming  person  Js  certainly  too  partial  tu  her 
friends  !  though  she  seems  to  judge  strangers  so 
accurately!"  for  she  coüld  not  bear  to  distrust 
her  judgment,  which  had  seeined  so  favourable 
lo  her. 

A  third  female  guest  appcared  in  Lady  Grim- 
thorpe,  and  she  did  not  make  a  vcry  favourable 
inipression  ;  she  was  short  and  thiek,  with  a  broad 
hooked  nose,  and  much  sbadc  about  her  brow, 
which  gave  her  gloomy  countcnance  a  sort  of 
resemblante  to  a  bullfinch  in  ill  humour^  her 
niovemenls  were  bruique,  and  she  spoke  in  u 
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jerkiDg  objurgatory  tone,  which  aeemed  enougb 
to  alarm  a  tünid,  and  rouse  a  pugnacioiis  spirit; 
bowerer  OUnda  aaw  her  reoeived  with  tbe  sanie 
placid  and  tranquil  welcome  as  the  jMeceding 
guests. 

Perhaps  nothiog  ia  more  surpriang  to  a 
novice  in  this  worid^s  ways  than  the  inacrutaUe 
equality  with  which  a  well-bied  hoatesf  re- 
ceives  a  large  Company,  the  membera  of  which 
are  of  equal  rank,  but  differing  in  degree  of 
agrement ;  while  to  a  Company  where  the  gueata 
differ  in  rank  there  is  a  permitted  and  alight, 
but  detectable,  difference  of  reception  and  man- 
ner:  and  to  execute  this  difference  adroitly  and 
gracefully  is  the  most  rare  accompliahment  of 
a  distinguished  hosteas.  At  thia  moment  I 
can  recollect  but  four  who  reached  the  utmoat 
point  of  addreaa  in  this  game. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  waa  among  the  gentlemen ; 
he  iisually  dined  twice  or  three  timea  a  week 
with  Lord  Portbury,  but  had  latterly  incurred 
Olinda^B  disapprobation,  principally  because  He 
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conversed  wiih  the  married  ladies,  and  trealed 
her,  she  thougbt,  with  pecnliar  disregard.  She 
still  saw  he  was  clever,  and  lilied  to  listen  to 
him ;  but  as  she  began  to  attract  ihe  ootice 
of  some  other  members  of  the  socicty,  it  ap- 
peared  due  to  her  diguity  as  a  belle,  to  be 
particularly  reservcd  and  cold  to  so  refractory 
&  beau,  and  hc  either  did  not  see,  or  did  not 
uiind,  tiiis  hcroic  llue  of  conduct. 

Tbis  party  took  place  on  a  Sunday  evening ; 
tbey  did  not  disperse  to  various  assemblies, 
but  Bome  aal  down  to  cards  and  othere  to 
coDverse.  A  fancy  seized  Lady  Portbury  to 
play  whist,  and  wantliig  a  fourth  pcrson  for 
the  table,  she  dcsired  Clinda  to  sit  down.  She 
knew  Uttle  of  cards,  and  regardcd  with  horror 
Ihe  proposilion  of  jouiing  in  such  an  amuse- 
ment  on  Sunday,  but  on  Lady  Portbury  say- 
ing  ralher  contemptuously,  "  Heavens  !  Olinda, 
what  alTectation  !  where  is  the  härm  ?  Is  it 
not  better  than  lalking  ill  of  our  acquaint- 
ancea?"  (as  if  scandal  was  a  nccessary  aliema* 


tive    for    those    who   did   not  ptay-)     Olinda 
hestaud,   blushed,   looked  distressed  aod  q^B 
decided.  ^^ 

Fleetwood  was  seated  «rith  hia  back  to  her, 
talking  eamestly  to  Lady  Montarrnti,  and 
bendiog  forcard,  suddenly  turoed  his  head 
and  Said,  "  What  surpnsing  weakness,  Miss 
Vavasour !  though  üiis  playing  cards  is  an 
acüoo  entirely  indifTerent  in  my  eyes,  if  you 
thiok  it  wrong  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  do  it; 
do  Dot  be  laughed  out  of  your  opiiiion."  Then 
rising,  he  entreated  Lady  Portbury's  leave  to 
jain  the  whist-tablc,  which  was  oF  course 
granled. 

Olinda  would  have  been  grateful  for  the 
relief  he  had  a&brded  her,  had  she  not  been 
displeased  by  the  didaclJc  manner  in  which 
his  assistance  was  oSered.  And  as  people  often 
are  more  offended  at  a  descrved  accusalton 
tliAD  at  oue  which  their  conscience  assures  them 
is  UDJust:  perhaps  a  latent  suspicion  that  she 
was  too  easily  moved  by  sarcasm  or  entreaty. 
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made  the  repraach  of  Mr.  Fleetwood  more 
unpatatable  than  it  might  olherwisc  have 
pro  V  ed. 

When  he  joined  the  card-table,  Lady  Juliana 
sftt  down  in  the  chair  he  had  quitted,  and 
Said  to  Ohnda,  "I  am  so  glad  to  find  you 
are  unsophisticated  and  hate  cards ;  that  im 
just  like  me,  I  hale  all  worldly  occupations 
—  give  me  roses,  birds,  and  rural  occupation, 
a  few  books  —  I  can't  live  without  books  — 
the  intercoitrsc  of  intiniate  frieods,  and  an 
attacbed  lover." 

Olinda  thought  it  was  tlme  Lady  Juliana 
should  erasc  the  last  article  from  her  cata- 
logue  of  luxuries ;  perhaps  slie  looked  aa  if 
she  thought  so,  Tor  Lady  Juliana  resutned, 
"Of  coursc  I  mean,  as  regords  inyself,  a 
devoted  husband,  which  in  fact  is  the  same 
thing,  one  whose  attachment  has  the  same 
intensity  and  freshnesa  at  the  end  of  thirly 
or  forty  years,  as  when  he  was  first  sub- 
jugated." 
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^  Subjugated  !*  exdahned  Lad j  GrimtbcHpe ; 
^'nobody  was  ever  subjugated  for  thlrty  ar 
fOTty  years,  except  vi  et  armis.  Dear  Lady 
Jiiliaiia,  you  will  quite  mislead  Miss  Yavasour, 
by  this  sort  of  doctrine,  to  expect  such  beoig- 
nity  and  coodeacension  from  her  husband,  that 
she  will  be  the  most  unbappy  wife  in  Christen- 
dorn  if  ^e  believes  you." 

^  No,"*  Said  Lady  Juliana,  '*  I  am  sure  she 
also  will  find  her  counteqxirt,  and  be  as  for- 
tunate  as  I  am ;  persons  who  make  the  beart 
their  guide  acquire  a  sort  of  science  of  divi- 
nation,  that  rarely  allows  them  to  mistake  tbeir 
road  to  happiness.  That  is  the  blessing  of 
bdng  what  the  world  calls  romantic.^ 

At  this  period  of  Lady  Juliana's  discourse, 
all  thoae  who  knew  her  best  and  were  within 
hearing,  were  sdzed  with  the  same  sort  of 
shuddering  that  Asmodeus  feit  when  the  con- 
juror  recalled  him  to  bis  bettle ;  and  the  looks 
of  those  who  had  least  mastery  over  their  fea- 
tures  expressed   ä  «ort   of  smothered  reproach 

VOL,  I.  ^ 
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to  Lady  Grinithorpe  for  drawing  tliU  eloquence 
fortli,  particularly  as  it  secmcd  bul  the  en- 
tamure  of  .a  disquisitioD  that  might  nin  to 
leogth. 

Lady  Juliana  had  just  arranged  herseif  and 
drapery  in  an  attiCude  that  twenty-fivc  yean 
sooner  would  have  displayed  both  to  tfae 
greatest  advantagc,  whcn  a  small  rose-coloured 
note  was  brought  lier,  and  after  looking  at  tt 
she  Said,  "  I  mnst  go  for  an  hour  to  poor 
Mrs.  Harrington;  I  really  have  not  seen  her 
for  fire  minutcs  to-day,  and  there  is  nothing 
motc  painful  to  tue  than  to  seem  for  a  moment 
regardlcsi;  of  the  call  of  friendship," 

The  rose-coloured  call  of  friendship  was  n- 
inforced  by  Mrs.  Harrington's  carriage,  which 
bore  off  Lady  Juliana.  As  slie  passed  Lady 
Montarran,  who  seized  her  band,  and  pressing 
it  Said,  "  Don't  forget  to  come  and  see  me, 
and  reoiember  to  come  up;  I  am  alwayi  at 
home  for  you,  and  the  people  I  love,  though 
I  am  so  quiet  of  a  moming,  and  keep  out  the 
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crowd,  bat  I  sball  be  really  angrjr  it  you  do 
■oC  oome.^ 

Lady  Juliana  vowed  sbe  would  eonie  tbe 
fery  nezt  day,  adding,  <*  Tbat  her  beut  fcit 
always  more  ligfat  near  Lady  MoDtamm,  whoae 
teodemeas  fonned  a  aort  of  dimate  in  whieh 
die  breathed  more  freely.^ 

Lord  Poitbary  and  one  of  bis  fiiendi  da- 
paited  to  Brookes^s. 

Lady  Portbury  haviog  finiahed  her  whiat, 
flU  down  by  Lady  Montarran,  aaying,  **  Wich 
wfaat  patience  and  good-humour  you  endure 
Lady  Juliana'*8  boring  waya!  really  ahe  ia  too 
dreadful  T 

^  Qidte  horrid  T  replied  Lady  Montarran,  in 
tbe  aame  sweet  quiet  tone  wbidi  bad  already 
captivated  Olinda'a  heart ;  **  ahe  ia  much  more 
aQly  than  ahe  uaed  to  be,  or  it  ia  more  ap- 
parent,  from  her  haTing  grown  ao  mach  edder ; 
and  it  ia  ao  mekncholy  to  aee  her  loolpng  ao 
Hke  tbe  Witch  oi  Endor  in  a  wreatb  dt  roaea.^ 

'^  How  I  aball  pity  you  to-morrow,  Lady 

c  S 
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Montarran;  she  will  sit  twenty  ages,  talking 
uf  love  and  friendship  to  you  :  why  will  you 
let  her  come  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  avoid  osking  her  as  an  old 
friend,  but  I  have  long  since  desired  that  she 
might  never  be  admitted  upon  any  occasion 
whatever ;  you  know  I  can't  be  rüde  and  ilU 
natured,  but  she  is  such  an  infitctionj  and  ehe 
looks  so  very  ugly,  perhaps  from  sittiug  by 
you.'' 

"  How  good-natured  you  always  arc  !"  said 
Lady  Portbury. 

"Not  aluiajfs,'"  thought  Olinda ;  aft^r  a 
pause  she  said,  "  Since  Lady  Juliana  avows 
herseif  to  be  romantic,  how  fortunate  she  is  in 
havtng  met  with  a  person  of  tlie  same  way  of 
thinking ! " 

*'  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Clinda  ?" 

"  Of  Colonel  Dixon.   Lady  Juliana  sayo        ■" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  that  is  one  of  herfrenziea: 

he  is  a  bluff  vulgär  Irishman,  looking  like  the 

Grcat  Mogul  on  a  pack  of  cards,  and  whooping 
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like  a  chorus  of  boatswwns ;  he  thitiws  dowo 
all  the  China,  and  stumhles  orer  ewerj  body 
wheneTer  he  walks  aciosa  the  room;  but  you 
will  aee  him,  and  theo  judge  for  younelf ;  and 
joo  will  kear  him,  ce  qui  vaui  miemx  emcorty 
perhape  long  before  you  see  him ;  for,  wben 
be  talks  in  Cockspur-street,  he  's  qnite  audible 
in  Grosvenar-aquare ;  and  when  he  laugha!— 
oh  ! — One  day  in  the  Regenf  a  Park,  I  thonght 
it  was  some  wild  beast  roaring  from  the  Zoo- 
Iqgical  Grardens,  yet  I  believe  he  was  not  more 
near  than  North  Audley-stteet.^ 

The  party  soon  broke  up,  and  Clinda  saw 
Lady  Montarran^s  graceful  and  Idnd  adieu, 
with  something  of  diminished  confidence. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


People  are  not  always  eating  or  flirting 
cvcn  in  London ;  thoiigli  the  furmer  is  in  ntany 
rcspcctablG  persons'  opinion  the  great  businesB, 
and  the  lattcr  the  chicf  omusenienl  of  life. 
Our  late  King  William,  whose  "glorious  me- 
mory"  begins  to  be  forgotten,  is  said  to  have 
observed,  that  "  clergyraeii  iniagined  a  soldier'a 
sword  olways  in  his  hand  ;'''  and  that  "  young 
ladiea  thought  lovers  werc  always  makiog 
love:" — with  regard  to  young  ladics  of  very 
rural  i-ducation,  be  migiit  have  added  that  they 
consider  London  as  a  great  magazine  for  lovers, 
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sbere  eoough   may   be   found    for    tbe   wl 
fdnale  world. 

Olinda  sooa  dificovered  tbe  abundaDce  was 
□ot  so  suikiDg  as  ahe  had  been  disposed  to 
üüak ;  on  ihe  other  haod,  ihe  sbundaDce  of 
pretty  girls  who  Miugbt  them,  (and  with 
diligence  than  Astarte  Iixiked  for  bauliel 
■aa  remarkable.  Sbe  began  to  tbiok  rati 
isore  humbly  of  her  attractions,  aad  forgare 
Mr.  Fleetwood''s  inseasibility,  respectiog  hi> 
opiiiioa  rather  tbe  more  for  bis  disregard. 
SeeiDg  him  theo  as  a  niKD  "  out  of  tbe  qi 
tum"  and  coDstantly  near  ber,  they  soon  gl 
«eil  acquainied. 

Olinda  perceived  tbat  almost  all  tbe  reat 
Ute   sodety  in  which   sbe  \xred  wcre  of 
inferior   understanding.     During  a  short  tii 
her  total  ignorance  of  the  world  veiled  this 
covery  from  ber  cyes,  «bich  naturally  lookt 
wiih  respect  at  thoae  who  she  concluded  knai 
every  thiog  she  did  not  know.      All  tbe 
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jects  they  discussed  being  those  of  the  pasnng 
day,  were  entirely  new  to  her,  and  consequenüy 
she  feit  how  mucli  she  was  wantiog  in  ttieir 
wisdom. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  be  perfectly  conversant 
with  paat  history,  if  all  your  aequaintance 
reujember  iiolhing  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo?  You  may  have  Moliere,  Racine, 
and  Shakspcare  by  heart,  but  they  only  ihink 
of  tlie  camedy  that  was  performed  for  the  firM 
time  last  night  at  Covent  Garden.  You  re- 
meinber  reading  ihc  poetry  of  Drydeo,  Pope, 
See,  "  maii  nous  avoas  change  toul  cela.'" 
Roses,  nightingalesi  and  moons,  helped  by-gone 
poets  to  thcir  similes;  but  every  lawyer's  clerk 
that  addresses  a  sonnet  to  a  lady's  maid  writea 
Gul — Bul-bul — and  Phingari. 

So  Olinda  found  that  all  she  had  been  taking 
so  nmch  pains  to  acquirc,  was  entirely  forgotten 
and  unknown  in  the  world.  The  very  music 
she  had  hitherto  playcd  was  too  antiquated 
für  the  hand-organs  in  the  street;  and  her  situ- 
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atioD  seemed  moch  akin  to  that  of  Che  öde- 
brnted  deepiog  beauty  in  tbe  wood  oo  riaing 
from  her  Stc  bundred  years  of  alumber.  Sbe 
fdt  how  provoking  it  was  to  be  old-fashiooed  at 
cighleen  yean  of  age,  and  that  it  is  easier  to 
new-model  yoor  sleeTes  than  your  mind. 

Another  embarrassment  was  tbe  mysterious 
eoarinbcxid  and  propinquity  that  exist  in  tbe 
best  Society ;  ererybody  being  related  to  erery- 
body,  and  branching  off,  and  interweaving,  like 
a  flourishing  bed  of  camomile.  This,  with  tbe 
difficulties  presented  by  the  diffeienoe  of  names 
snd  titlesy  formed  a  science  of  such  recondite 
prafundity,  that  she  was  almost  driven  to  the 
desperate  ezpedient  of  committing  the  wbole  of 
Debrett's  Peerage  to  memory. 

It  bas  been  obaenred  that  she  began  to  think 
more  humbly  of  hersdf :  it  is  necessary  to 
Temarky  howerer,  that  she  thought  herseif  as 
pretty  as  before;  but  other  things,  as  rank, 
riches,  and  fashion  had  riien  so  much  in  her 
estimadon,  that  beauty  (unless  when  getting  in 
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a  plentiful  crop  of  flattery)  seemed  of  less  con- 
sequcnce ;  and  the  talents  that  she  oncc  had  flst- 
tered  herseif  she  possessed,  seemed  as  liltle  the 
current  coin  of  tliose  around  her,  as  apurse  füll 
ofcowries  would  be  to  the  aifable  adminiatra- 
tors  of  the  trcasurcs  displajred  at  James  and 
Howell-s." 

To  ghallow  observers  shc  appeared  a  re- 
niarkably  gentle,  modest  girl,  ratlier  ätent 
and  limid ;  but  Preston  Fleetwood  thought  he 
»aw  a  miiie  of  vanity  and  ambilion,  of  which  the 
World  would  not  fail  to  fire  the  train,  and  soine 
talenC,  which  the  possessor  still  occasionally  sus. 
pccted  to  be  of  value.  Still,  he  thought,  "  her 
vanity  is  acute,  not  chronic ;  of  a  sort  that  time, 
refleclion,  and  the  influence  of  better  fcelings, 
will  hereafter  rcpress,  and  but  for  evil  example, 
and  her  )>ecuUar  Situation,  might  not  have  ever 
been  called  forth."  It  seemed  an  act  of  charity 
to  counteract  the  Operation  of  all  the  silly  opi- 
nions  and  false  judgmenta  she  doily  heurd 
fromothers;  and   the  exhibition  of  his  good- 
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best  to  make  him  idle,  he  had  many  templa- 
tionä. 

He  had  s(.-ca  a  good  deal  of  ihe  world,  and 
seen  it,  (as  most  indigent  young  men  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing,)  the  seaiiti/  side  witkout: 
bis  beart  was  too  large  and  geDerous  to  be 
narrowed  by  tbe  view  ;  be  feit  the  most  perfect 
good-will  to  others,  bot  he  feit  ültle  confideace 
in  their  disposition  towarda  him,  and  tras  hasty 
sometimes  in  forniing  unfavourable  judgmentB 
uf  the  motives  of  their  sctions ;  but  he  saw 
niisconduct  in  many  ways,  without  expressing 
irritation,  and  bis  friends  respected  and  feared 
bis  judguieDt,  because  he  divined  them;  and 
forgave  his  acuteness,  because  he  rarely  at- 
templed  to  mend  them.  People  who  see  a  great 
deal,  are  very  apt  to  think  thcy  see  every 
(hing ;  tbe  conscious  possessora  of  greal  pene- 
trution  sometimes  find  motives  in  others  which 
do  not  exist:  an  peilt  6tre  plus  jin  qu'uit  autrt, 
maii  non  plut  Jin  qut  taut  lei  OMtres,  and  Mr. 
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Fieetwood  did  not  keep  this  TaliuiUe  truth  al- 
ways  in  mind. 

^  Lord  Sedley  dines  here  to-day ,  Olinda ;  you 
cN^t  to  make  him  fall  in  lore  witb  you  aome- 
how.  I  asBore  you,  bis  uncle  is  just  dead,  be 
has  forty  tboutand  a-year,  and  looks  as  if  be 
woold  marry  somebody,  if  tbey  would  just  put 
him  in  mind  of  it."^ 

**  Tben  I  suppose,^  said  Olinda,  bluthing 
and  laugfaing  a  little,  '^  tbat  I  am  required 
to  put  bim  in  mind  of  it.*" 

*<  No  doubt,  Miss  Vayasour,^  said  Fleet- 
wood, *'  and  you  should  lose  no  time  in  making 
tbis  important  Suggestion.^ 

**  Sdina/'  said  Lord  Portbury,  **  bis  fortune 
is  arrjOOOL  and  not  40,000/.  a-year.'' 

**  Well,  Lord  Portbury,  it  's  ahnost  tbe  same 
thing." 

m 

**  Not  at  all ;  one  should  always  be  correct 
10  Statements;  and  I'll  teil  you  wby  I  kno# 
tis  37,000/.  a-year,  and  no  more:— His  tutor 
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waa  half-brother  to  Mr.  Sidney — You  remember 
Sidney,  Fleetwood  ? — By-the-by,  did  you  ever 
know  a  woman  who  squinted  like  his  wife  ? 
And  yet  her  sistet  was  a  pretty  girl,  aod 
did  not  gqutnt  at  all.  1  don't  luean  the  nster 
that  married  Ravenshaw;  for  thoiigh  she  wa» 
pretty  enough,  she  did  squiot.  Yet  she  wa« 
twice  married ;  for  Ravenshaw  died  of  an  ague. 
Poor  l'ellow !  not  thal  he  would  have  died 
of  the  ague,  I  believe,  if  they  had  let  him 
alone;  but  somebody  persuaded  him  to  take 
'  Fowler's  Arsenical  Solution,'  the  most  dan- 
gerous  medicine!  But,  indeed,  so  are  all 
quack  mcdicines:  1  cannot  endure  thetn.  I 
would  not  let  my  dog  swallow  a  quack  medi- 
cine, eKcept  those  pitls,  Juliana,  that  oiy  grand- 
mother,  Lady  ClandafTan,  used  to  make  a 
fuss  about.  Don't  you  remember?  She  even 
persuaded  old  Sir  Satlensby  Jones  to  swallow 
thcm ;  and  yet  he  was  more  wilUng  to  swal- 
low  claret  ihan  pills.     Capital  claret,   too,   he 
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htd  at  Castle^ones.  I  wooder  who  famitt 
diat  oountry  now.  I  had  wadk  a  fidl  ooet 
at  Casde-Jooes ! — But  what  was  I  «lyii^? 
Ofaf!  Sedley's  Tent-roU  is " 

Thete  is  no  knowiDg  aocurately  bow  many 
tiiiies  Lord  Portbury  might  have  lost  tha 
tfnvtd  of  his  disooune,  beibre  be  mtitftir- 
torily  proved  the  amount  of  Lord  Sedky^ 
ineoine.  Bot  all  the  relief  the  oompsny  by 
tlds  tinie  ardently  desired,  was  obtamed  un- 
ezpectedly.  There  arose  a  noise  in  the  Iowcr 
pari  of  the  house,  wfaich  gradoaUy  approached 
the  drawing-room :  doore  clapped— boots  creak- 
ed— Toices  hallooed — ^furniture  fett— 4he  lap^- 
dog  barked — somebody  stumbled— tomebody 
rinieked: — at  last,  tbe  foldiog-doors  opened, 
SS  Lady  Portbury  exclaimed, 

*'  I(  tbis  is  not  an  earthquake,  or  a  band 
of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  it  must  be        ^ 

"  Well,  hcre  I  am,  Lady  Portbury ;  I  hope 
jou  've   been    well   since  i  had   the  pleasure 
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of  seeing  you  last  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Portbury.  Juliana,  my  old  girl,  how  goes 
it  with  you  ?" 

This  joyous  greeting  was  spoken  by  a  large, 
red-faced,  but  handsome-looking  vulgär  man, 
üx  feet  four  inches  in  height,  whose  face  was 
fortified  by  bushy  whiskers,  aa  well  ns  mous- 
taches,  and  burnislied  by  foreign  sunbeams  aod 
domesdc  drink. 

The  vulgarity  of  a  niilitary  man,  who  has 
really  travelled  and  scrved,  is  seldoi»  so  op- 
pressive  as  that  which  ia  homc-brewed  and 
natural ;  and  the  best  thing  that  could  be  said 
fnr  Cotonel  Dixon's  manners  »as,  tbat  they 
might  have  been  worse,  had  he  flourished  s 
"  home-keeping"  squire  in  hU  native  county 
of  Carlow.  But  he  was  a  younger  brother, 
and,  from  bis  sixteenth  year,  had  not  seen 
home  for  more  than  three  weeks  at  a  tiine, 
during  the  course  of  ihirty  years.  Nay,  he 
had  seen  less  of  Ireland  than  of  alniost  any 
other  pari   of  the  world ;   yet   tbc  tone,   and 
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ttea  tbe  phraaes,  of  that  higblj-faToared 
iaIaiMl,  düng  to  his  coaTenatkm  as  if  be  had 
but  ]U8t  kft  it. 

Lady  Portbury  received  hini  witfa  languid 
dTÜitj  and  secret  horror,  her  Lord  with  kk 
kam  courtesy,  and  Lady  Juliana  witb  de» 
mooatraftions  of  surpriae  and  expresaioos  of 
joy,  wbich  seemed  to  Olinda  \eu  aident  than 
she  expected,  after  all  Lady  Juliana  had 
Said  on  tbe  subject  €i  tfaeir  mutual  attaeb- 
meDt  and  oonjugal  felidty. 

The  remainder  of  the  moming  paaaed  quietly 
off.  Colonel  Dixon  did  not  throw  down  above 
three  of  those  ^* fragiles  meroeilles^  which  deco- 
raled  Lady  Portbury 's  drawing-room :  it  is 
tnie,  his  spur  caught  in  her  trimming,  and 
divorced  it  from  the  gown  rather  rougfaly; 
and  afterwards  he  attempted  to  dt  on  the 
arm  of  a  chair,  which  broke  off,  of  course. 
But  the  spectators  most  accustomed  to  his 
sodety  seemed  to  think,  that,  upon  the  wbole, 
his  proceedings  were  unusually  innocuous. 
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NeverthelcBS  OHnila  derived  utile  satiäfaction 
from  Unding  hersclf  acated  next  hita  al 
dinner.  Lord  Sedley  was  on  the  other  side; 
and  far  from  the  coy  pride  of  some  of  thc  bcaux 
by  whom  she  liad  becn  takea  to  diooer,  and 
who  afterwards  seemed  to  regard  her  aa  if  she 
hadjust  riislied  out  of  a  lazaretto,  he  seemed 
much  dirtposed  to  converse.  He  first  conßded  to 
her  his  having  purchased  a  turning-lathe,  and 
dwelt  on  its  price  and  praise.  Then  similar 
circumstances  rcspecting  an  invatuable  viulin; 
nor  did  he  forget  to  mention  what  were  the 
lunes  he  could  execute  wjth  the  greatest  pr&- 
spect  of  success ;  for  hts  scicncc  did  not  seem 
equal  to  his  zeal  in  that  deli^htful  art :  even  in 
his  inost  sanguine  statement,  it  was  plain  that 
ffith  him 


"  Muik',  heavcTiij«  tmud.  w»  young." 

"  Butthereisoneair,  Miss  Vavasonr,  I  deüghttn 
— '  In  a  Cottage  near  a  Wood  ;'  it  is  so  easy  :  no* 
I  am  very  fond  of  *  AUy  Croker,'  but  there  are 
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(wQorlfanelwnl  eannot  inaiwge:  theo  I  was 
yaj  WKoom  to  f^y  *  All  the  Blue  Bomieti 
«e  ma  the  Border,*  but  rcallj  it  ia  ao  bmrd ; 
eroy  day,  far  tbe  last  six  ireeks,  luve  I  plajcd 
«nd  pncüicd  thiee  boura  &  d«j,  and  I  luve  not 
mutend  tbe  fint  part, — Üäakl  not  even  tbe 
fint  part.  Yet  my  munc-master  «ja  he  never 
MV  a  fcUow  with  half  my  applicatioD,  and  Ihat 
if  I  wSJ  bat  persevere  two  or  thfce  yeara,  I 
ihall  completely  beat  Sir  Frederick  PipeveU. 
He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  but  be  haa  no 
talent  for  muüc ;  he  has  beea  nine  months  leatTi- 
ing  *  See  the  Cocquering  hero  comea  f — now  I 
caa  play  that  without  looldng  at  the  notea,  and 
ooe  csn  do  uo  more  than  practiae  half  the  day, 
aod  take  lessoas  from  the  best  masters  in  town, 
MoDti  gets  Ihree  guineas  a  lesson ;  he  saya  I 
have  more  taste  than  ear,  which  is  nothing,  fbr 
ooe^s  ear  improres  gradually  by  constant  prac- 
tfce." 

Olinda  civilly  ohserved   that   Sir  Frederick 
must  be  rather  »loir,  and  asked  if  Lord  Sedley 
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had  ever  tried  "  Away  with  Melaocholy  P' 
ing  ihe  naraes  of  some  other  tunes  which  htd 
becD  Ihe  first  exercises  of  her  musical  educ»- 
tion,— of  «hich  he   eamestly  besought  her  1 
write  down  the  names,   and  soon  grew  ao  i 
terested  and  amused  by  her  conversation,  thftf 
he  cDuld  ueither  hear  nor  see  any  thing  eise. 

His  demand  upon  her  aa  a  listener  was.  so 
unremilting,  that  Lady  Forlbury's  signal  for 
nsing  would  have  been  unnoticed  bul  for  every 
body's  siniullaneous  move.  At  that  momeot 
her  eyes  met  those  of  Mr.  Fleetwood,  which 
were  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression  of  scorn- 
ful  irony :  they  Beemed  to  say — "  So,  Lady 
Portbury's  prudent  counsel  is  not  lost  on  you." 

Olinda  blushed  dcepty,  yet  feit  that  Fleet- 
wood's  eyes  trealed  her  imjustly.  She  had  not 
thought  of  attracting  Lord  Sedley's  notice,  but 
happening  to  sit  by  him,  she  had  endeavoured, 
froin  civihly,  to  talk  of  thuse  thiiigs  that  might 
interest  him.  'Tis  triic,  tinding  that  she  had 
niadf   herself  agreeable,  shf  wished   to   know 
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how  much  more  so  sbe  could  be  id  tbe  tatim^ 
tioD  of  tfaiA  musical  CymoD — a  very  usiial  curi- 
oäty  in  fenude  minds.  ^  How  disagreetble,^ 
nid  abe  iDtemally,  ^*  to  have  so  oeosorious  a 
penoD  as  Mr.  Fleetwood  always  at  one's  elbow! 
I  am  gbd  be  is  not  my  brotber,  or ^ 

Sbe  slowly  foUowed  tbe  matroos  into  tbe 
drawiDg-rooin.  Wben  tbe  gentlemen  caine 
iip>staii8;y  Lord  Sedley  came  straigbt  to  OUiida, 
to  oonsult  ber  farther  on  bis  musical  studies. 
He  bad  baidly  tiroe  to  utter  a  sentence,  wben 
die  uproarious  approacb  of  Colonel  Dixoo  on 
tbe  otber  side  attracted  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
wbole  party :  be,  in  a  boarse  titter,  exdaimed, 
'*  WelU  Miss  Vavasour,  by  Jove !  I  tbink 
youVe  done  for  my  Lord  Sedley,  bowever! 
Well  done,  by  Jove ! " 

Colonel  Dixon^s  wbisper  would  bave  been 
audible  over  a  mucb  larger  apartment  tban  tbat 
wbicb  contained  tbe  party,  wbo  bad  tbe  advan» 
tsge  of  bearing  it  distinctly,  except  Xiord  Sed- 
ley, who  wtis  so  intent  to  obtain  OUnda*s  coun- 
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sei,  and  esamine  her  fcaturcs,  that  the  vholc 
Observation  passed  unlieeded  by  him. 

Olinda  was  verj  weary  of  her  beau,  and 
though  Fleetwood  nevcr  talked  to  her  in  s  large 
party,  or  if  other  young  men  wore  prescnt,  yet 
thia  evening  he  etood  with  bis  back  to  her,  talk- 
ing  of  polltica  with  some  elderly  man  so  eameit* 
ly,  that  nothing  reached  her  ear  but  the  word 
"  govemment,"  and  that  so  often  that  ehe 
wished  for  universal  anarchy,  that  the  subject 
might  not  be  again  dtscussed. 

Before  it  concluded  for  the  evening,  Lady 
Portbury  carritd  Olinda  off"  to  ihree  assemblies, 
from  whence  slie  returned  with  her  hair  out  of 
curi  (for  the  night  was  wet),  feeling  cross,  and 
looking  sieepy,  as  well  she  might ;  for  at  each 
of  the  parties  Lord  Sedley  had  mounted  guard, 
as  it  were,  over  her  conversation,  and  did  not 
give  room  for  more  than  a  bow  from  ony  other 
person  whatsoever- 

"  Well,  Olinda,"  >aid  Lady  Portbury,  tbe 
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fifth  evening  c^  Lord  Sedley'*»  atteodanee,  '*  I 
must  say  jovt  are  a  lucky  girl ;  Lord  Sedkj  ic 
qmte  attendve  to  you.*" 

*'  It  is  because  I  talk  to  bim  of  mtmc,'*  iaid 
Otinda  aadly,  ^'and  he  is  munc-mad.'" 

^  I  beg  your  pardoo,  he  seems  quite  fixed  to 
yonr  cbair,  even  wben  Clara  fiamby  is  by,  and 
■be  is  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  and  I  am  sure 
would  talk  of  a  whale  fishery  if  that  amoaed 
Um;  and  Lady  Maria  Winterton  was  quite  out 
of  humour  last  night,  because  he  would  not 
leaTe  you :  she  said  to  me,  ^  Bless  me,  Lady 
Portbury,  what  can  Lord  Sedley  find  to  say 
always  to  Miss  Vavasour !  I  don\  think  h^  the 
least  pretty,  and  after  all,  she  is  notbing  to 
make  a  fuss  about^ 

OUnda  had  heard  the  first  part  of  her  friend^s 
Speech  witfa  indifference,  but  when  her  foe  was 
spoken  of,  (for  such  she  reckoned  Lady  Maria,) 
her  eye§  lighted,  and  her  attention  was  fixed. 
Lady  Maria  was  absolutely  such  to  Olinda  on 
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all  occasions,  and  alie  lookcd,  whenever  they 
met,  as  a  sportsman  looks  at  a  poacher  he 
finds  in  his  preservc. 

Lady  Maria  was  envious  and  proud;  Olinda 
was  vain,  capable  of  jealouay,  but  not  of  envy ; 
and  Lady  Maria's  disdainful  glances  and  con- 
temptUouB  manner  gave  her  less  displeasure, 
tlian  a  habit  of  conversing  with  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
in  which  tliat  young  lady  indulged,  and  wouU 
probably  bave  made  it  a  constant  practice, 
could  slie  have  guessfd  that  it  annoyed  Olinda, 
but  of  tbat  valuable  secret  she  was  not  po»- 
sessed,  and  therefore  only  talked  to  Fleelwood 
becausc  he  was  agreeable.  She  coutd  not  enter- 
tain  any  design  on  a  man  who  was  not  a  grand 
parti,  but  flirted,  as  a  relaxation  from  the  seri- 
ous  pursuit  of  Lord  Sedley.  She  was  hand- 
Bomc,  at  all  timcs  morry,  and  flattering  wheii 
in  agoodhumour;  and  Fleetwood  cheerfully 
accepted  her  notice  without  expecting  or  wish- 
iag  for  any  thing  fartlicr. 

Lady  Juhana,  the  last  day  but  one  of  her 
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Tiait  to  her  brotber,  had  insisted  upon  going  to 
see  the  tombs  in  Westminstnr  Abbey ;  Olindft 
had  aocompanied  her ;  but  Lady  Portbory  had 
been  Shopping,  as  die  made  it  a  nile»  ahe  aaid, 
noc  to  go  to  sigkts.  At  dinoer  ahe  enquired  if 
thej  had  seen  aoy  thing  to  reoonipense  them  fbr 
spending  two  hours  in  «  darop  ooM  charch. 

**  Oh,^  replied  Lady  Juliana,  *^  I  wen!  as  a 
wart  of  correction  for  the  thoughtlesa  diMpatioD 
into  which  London  always  seduces  one,  to  call 
iny  mind  home;  I  always  go  there  just  before 
I  leave  town.*" 

*^  By  JoTe !  I  wisb  you  would  go  theTe  when 
you  first  come  to  town,  Juliana,^  said  C<4onel 
Dixon,  ^*  and  theo,  perhaps,  you  would  spend 
less  money  in  it,  after  your  correction^  as  you 
call  iL  I  M  like  *  to  call  your  mind  home* 
before  you  have  secured  me  a  bill  as  long  as 
niy  1^,  from  those  fellows  in  Regent-street : 
but  it  is  when  the  ^  steed^s  stden  shut  the  sta- 
ble-door,*  if  you  go  poking  among  tomba  lifhen 
you  have  spent  all  your  mouey.'' 

VOL.   1.  ^ 
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Nobody  thought  fit  to  notice  ihis  conjugal 
tirade.  '*  A  visit  to  the  Cimetiöre  of  Pere  I& 
Chaise,"  said  Fleetwood,  "  would  not  produce 
such  a  Bober  effect.  The  tombs  are  so  gay, 
worldiy,  and  dressed  in  thnt  '  city  of  the  EÜent,' 
that  the  dead  seemed  only  to  have  hid  them- 
selves  in  a  frolic." 

"  YeB,"  said  Lady  Portbury,  "  and  the  stiff 
garlands  of  everlaslings  tbey  seil  at  the  gate, 
only  remind  nie  hotc  much  better  the  artificial 
flowera  are  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Portbury,"  exciaimed  Lady 
Juliana,  '*  must  I  always  complain  of  your 
want  of  senaihility  ?  But  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, you  will  allow  that  some  of  the  tombi 
suggest  the  most  affecting  associationB  F^ 

"  Yes,  some  undoubtedly.  For  instancr,  I 
observed  two  enclosed  liiirying-places  adjoining 
each  other.  One  of  thoni  was  covered  with 
garlands,  urns  füll  of  flowers,  and  every  variety 
of  funereal  decoration  in  use,  but  these  had 
ceased  to  be  omamental ;  faded  by  tlie  weather, 
it  was  evident  that  the  band  whicb  had  placed 
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tfae  «naths  long  lisce  had  abandooed  it« 
euea.  Tbe  adjacent  graTe  waa  tbeo,  and  aeem- 
cd  alwaya  to  have  been  entirely  ne^ected ;  uo 
nibk  mark  of  attention  nemed  erar  to  have 
becn  giTen  to  the  witbered  gran  tbat  coveied 
it  I  adted  the  ameierge  tbe  bistory  of  tbew 
tombs:  be  told  me  tbe  deexmted  grave  waa 
tbat  of  ao  oolj  cbild ;  for  eigbt  montha  after  it* 
dcath  tbe  motber,  in  ber  "  long  deapab,"  cama 
every  day  to  deck  iti  tomb — sbe  wai  tben 
[daced  besde  it !  Tbat  child  and  abe  bad  pro> 
baUy  been  all  to  eacfa  otber,  and  botb  giave« 
bad  ever  änce  lemaioed  uncared  for."* 

**  Ab  !"  replied  Lady  JuUana,  "  tbe  nexl 
time  I  am  at  Paris,  I  will  vint  tboae  tomb«. 
How  sad .' — But,  Mr.  Fleetwpod,  teil  me  wbat 
otber  tomb  maxie  most  impresskai  oa  your 
ouad.  I  was  len  attendrie  tban  I  expected, 
■nd  had  not  time  to  ob«nr«  ererytlÜDg,  ba- 
caiue  I  waa  obliged  to  hurry  ofF-to  Uadame 
ÄrtBiilt'a  »bout  a.  bonnet." 
•  Fmu 
d2 
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"  I  think  the  next  monument  that  filruck  tne 
was  one  to  the  memory  of  tlie  most  gay  and 
graoeful  profligale,  C.  Stanislaus  de  Bouffiers, 
of  whoin  one  cannot  say,  '  La  natura  sifeet  et 
poi  ruppa  ta  stampa,'  because  he  was  a  reped- 
tion  of  Count  Anthony  Hamilion,  perhaps  the 
only  writer  who  ever  will  resemble  him.  Hii 
tonib  is  not  in  itsetf  remarkable :  there  is  an  air 
of  gloom  about  it — a  holf-withered  willow  and 
some  other  tree  kept  the  sun  froin  shiniog  oa 
it,  and  bis  very  narae  brings  roses,  gaiety,  and 
Bunbeanis  to  one's  mind.  I  sbould  never  have 
looked  for  bim  in  tbal  grave." 

"  I  have  never  Seen  bis  works,"  said  Olinda. 

'*  Most  probably  not :  I  should  not  recom- 
mend  them  to  tbe  instructors  of  youth :  he  is 
AB  immoral  as  witty." 

"  Faith,  then,  we  have  no  loss  of  the  fellow," 
said  Colonel  Dixon. 

Lord  Porlbury's  family,  soon  after  Lady 
Juliana's  viut  concluded,  prepared  für  that 
annuol   migration   front   London,   to  which  so 
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many  heavy  hearts  and  empty  puraes  are  ooo» 
denmed  about  the  middle  of  Jtdy.  As  to  Lord 
Portbury,  wbose  existence  was  eyerywhere  me- 
cfaanical,  if  he  went  out  of  town  at  the  usual 
dme  and  in  the  usual  way,  he  was  oontented ; 
but  his  wife  was  a  good  deal  disoomposed  by  a 
diange  which  could  not  afford  her  any  plea- 
sare.  In  the  country  she  could  see  but  a  few 
of  those  who  composed  her  London  society. 
FanoTer  Castle  was  a  joumey  of  two  hundred 
mfles,  and  a  serious  business  to  those  whose 
interests  and  engagements  kept  them  habitually 
near  town. 

Besides  not  seeing  those  whoni  she  did  like, 
ahe  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  great 
many  whom  she  positively  disliked,  but  to 
whom  she  was  obliged  to  be  civil.  Neighbours, 
relations,  the  host  of  anomalies  that  improve- 
ment  drew  about  a  great  house,  and  the  still 
greater  host  to  whom  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
estate  is  spell-bound  by  electioneering  interests 
—all  these  were  abhorred  by  Lady  Portbury. 


~De«aes,  ii  u  i&tiguing ; 
eise  is  cut   ofT,   except  an  airing  in 
barouche,  or  a  little  drive  in  a  pony-cl 
tlie  flower-garden. 

She  never  quittcd  the  tiouae,  but  fori 
this  sedentary  prospcct,  Lady  Portbury  b 
wilh  her  a  waggon  load  of  every  sort  of  D 
for  ornamental  work,  silk,  cotton,  thread, 
twist,  foil,  sjtangles,  chenille,  not  forg 
canvas  enough  for  tlie  rigging  of  a  tliree-d 
and  a  barrol  of  smal)  bcads,  every  ■ 
pattern  for  every  sort  of  work,  and  ev«' 
of  instrumcnt  used  in  work.  Her  m 
preparations  were  on  the  same  extensive 
and  comprehended  every  song,  quadriDe 
Sonata  tbat  t.,H  .pp^r^  i^^,  npann  ^ 
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nent  booksdler,  who  had  fumisbed  her  witb  a 
quaotity  of  noTels,  witb  such  titlei  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^^  A  Glanoe  at  tbe  Season  ^  <<  Dukes 
tnd  Ducbesses  C  *'  Last  Opera  Night  C*  ^  Tomp- 
kins  Honier,  by  a  Dustman  ;^  and  *'  Jubbins» 
or  a  MoDtb  at  the  Tiead^nill  :^  tbere  were  some 
irdttmes  of  poetry  prettily  bound,  particularly 
oue  in  rose-ooloured  kid,  entitled  **  Sprigs  of 
LemoD  Thyme  :"  theo  tbere  was  **  The  Lute  of 
a  Moumer,^*  in  yeUow  and  gold, — all  destined 
to  dwell  in  the  gay  bookcases  of  the  breakfast 
nxHn  at  Fanover  Castle,  and  very  wortby  of  the 
undisturbed  repose  they  would  tbere  enjoy. 

The  family  arrived,  and  Olinda,  as  she  be- 
beld  the  splendid  comfort  of  all  the  anrange- 
ments,  wondered  at  Lady  Portbury^s  listless 
indifference  and  frequent  yawns.  When  she  saw 
a  profusion  of  interesting  and  valuable  books, 
the  most  beautiful  green-house  plants,  the  com- 
fortable  and  luxurious  fumiture,  a  fine  ooUeo- 
tion  of  pictures,  every  table  in  the  library 
oovered  with    folios  of  valuable    prints,    the 


tempted  to  uiake  the  same  exclamation 
terms  more  polite)  that  the  King  of 
appUes  to  Johniiie  Armstrong  and  liis 
the  old  Scotieh  ballad : 

"  Wbal  WBDU  thii  knave 
>  ThH  a  king  ihould  htira,  | 

,    ,  Bui  ihe  »Word  of  honour  ttid  (he  cnwn  1"  1 

**  I  wonder  you  don't  like  this  room* 
Portbury,"  said  Olinda,  a»  they  {»ssed  tb 
door  of  the  hbrary. 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear !  it  smells  so  of  I 
lealher,  and  carved  oak  looks  so  melati 
and  I  never  read  the  Bort  of  books  ons 
there.  When  the  house  ia  füll  it  is  bearaU 
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to  make  my  maid  at  in  tbe  room  «U  Ibe 
evenhigy  and  to  haye  two  footmen  sland  out- 
ade  the  door.  The  pink-tent-room,  next  my 
dmang-Toom,  ia  the  only  spät  I  like  wben 
we  haye  not  a  party,  for  there  I  don^t  see 
the  tieed  and  the  riyer,  and  I  fancy  mjtdf 
in  town." 

Though  few  of  Lady  Portbury's  adyantaget 
gave  her  much  pleasure .  aeparately,  ahe  always 
vpcke  with  pity  and  wonder,  bordering  on  con- 
tempt,  of  those  unlucky  beiogs  wbose  iocome 
did  not   at   least   reach    10,000/.    a-year:    to 
traTel  without  four  horses  and  outriders,  not 
to  eat  off  alver  pkte,  appeared,  in  her  eye«, 
botb    foUy   and    vice;    and    so  eloquent  was 
ahe  on  tbis  subject,  that  at  times  Olinda  was 
tempted   to  think   poverty  sinful,  and  a  tc^ 
luntary  offeiice  against  society. 
:  RicheSy  howeyer,  have  their  drawbacks:  in 
a  (ew  days  commenced  the  predatory  incursion 
of  ike  neighboursy  that  dreaded  horde  of  Van» 
dals.     Of  course,    they  were  kindly  reccived, 

D  5 


ine  resi.  ^n  arouousH 
proved ;  for,  lo  ihe  favourcd  minol 
erring  majority  Eccmed  clothed  in  def^ 
head  to  foot.  To  the  female  critics,  I 
lume  of  these  unfortunates  presentedl 
field  for  abuse ;  but  their  maiiners  al 
9ons  were  not  forgotten.  I 

Lord  Porlbury  talked  pompously  of  | 
and  ploughs  to  thc  elderiy  men,  wiih 
reflections  oii  turnpike-roads,  and  somi 
thoughts  on  bridgcs.  To  the  young  t 
addressed  ob.iervations  on  partridgcs,  phe 
and  the  locks  of  fowüng-pieccs :  at  Icast 
wcrc  the  texts  to  which  he  had  pre-«i 
bis  oratory ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
he   was  «ddtcted   to  < 
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she  had  danced  at  the  last  oounty  ball,  and 
told  each  matroD  three  long  stories. 

The  rltes  of  hosfntality  tbtis  dulj  per- 
kmßiy  had  their  effect  od  the  minds  of  the 
obKged.  The  gttests  departed,  agreeii^  tbat 
Lord  Portbury  waa  a  very  good  aort  of  man» 
•ad  ^  aeemed  to  have  a  great  deal  Co  aay«*^ 
Tbe  males  loaded  hia  cook  with  affectioiiale 
eulogy.  All  praiaed  Lady  Portbiiry^a  beanty» 
grace,  and  dothing;  and  moat  of  the  yoong 
ladies  boaated,  that  they  carried  off  in  their 
eye  the  exact  shape  and  atructure  of  her  hon- 
oet,  tippet,  &c.  which  waa  forthwith  to  he 
oopied  at  bome. 

These  acenes  were  enacted  with  aeveral  di& 
ferent  portiea,  and  then  affaira  mended.  Soibe 
London  frienda  were  ezpected,  wbicb  dieered 
Lady  Portbury^a  apirits  exceedin^y.  Some 
few  of  the  country  acquaintance  remained: 
among  tbenn,  a  distant  rriation  of  Lord  Port^ 
bury'^a,  named  Miss  Boyd,  and  a  young  man 
of  tbe  name  of  Thoreaby,  the  aon  ot  hia  tutor : 


Ity  the  benefit  his  pupil  obtoiced  by  his  t 
pcrhaps  a  very  high  idea  of  his  undersl  J 
and  acquirements  cannot  be  fornied. 
ig  an   unfair  criterion.     Those   in   the  t 
wha  recoUect,  report  him  as  fond  of  ved 
greatly   addicted   to   ßshing,    and   very 
humoured.     In   consequence   of  a  very   | 
Hving  his  pupil  ohtaincd  for  him,  he  b« 
an  ohject  of  great   attention   to  a  numbe 
middle-agcd   unniarricd   women   in  the  m 
Iwiirhood ;  and  one  who  was  tlie  niost  notl 
effective,  and  literary  of  the  set,  becanw  3 
Thoresby,   and   the   next  year  a  mother , 
a  widow  !     Lucküy,   she   was  shoi'tly  afte 
»btain  B  comfortttble  independenc^j^h^ 
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and  all  the  neigfaboarfaood  said,  <*  Little  Tbo. 
mby  wms  a  prodigy,  and  a  very  {»let^  boy*^ 

Time  tries  all  things:  the  fläzen,  euiiing 
hair,  white  skin,  and  red  cbeeks,  tbat  made 
him  ao  pretty  at  five,  were  leaa  becoming  at 
twenty-five.  In  fact,  be  looked  effeminate  aa 
I  man,  and  bis  acoomplisbments  were  not  ex- 
actiy  thoae  usually  displayed  by  the  **  browner** 
aex.  He  played  on  the  piano-forte  and  tbe 
guitar,  and  accompanied  tbem  with  his  Toioe, 
whicb,  though  weak,  was  agreeable.  He 
painted  featbers,  sbells,  and  flowera,  for  all 
the  albiuns  wbose  proprietora  dedared  **  They 
must  baye  ftome  pretty  thing  by  Mr«  Tho« 
reaby.**  He  wrote  monodies  on  all  tbe  parrota 
and  canary-birds  that  died ;  and  odea,  sonneta, 
and  Anacreontics  to  all  tbe  young  ladiea  he 
was  introduced  to.  As  he  was  in  easy  dr^ 
cumstances  and  delicate  healtb,  he  was  so  long 
in  ebooaing  a  profession,  that,  at  last,  he  Ibuod 
out  he  was  not  equal  to  the  fatigue  of  acdve 
life:   so  he   spent   his  \ife  most  inoffennvely 


mg  luuicB}  iiiai  uiu  u 
love,  but  might  be  called  sentiment-ma.\t 
It  will  be  piain,  from  thiB  dcscripti 
Mr.  Thoresby  was  a  very  nice  young  m 
"  very  pleasant    in    a    country    house ; 
Portbury  found  liim  so  useful  in  entei 
her  female  guests,  and  doing  the   ho 
them ;  Lord  Portbury  liad  been  used 
and   hked   him   for   bis  old  tulor's  sake 
all  thcse  causes  combined  to  make  him 
turc    during    tlic   summer    season    at    El 
Castle,   and   to   give  old    Mrg.  Thoreab 
triumph  of  saying  to  the  awe-struck  mt 
ot  her  whist-table,  "  Lord  and  Lady  Pa 
can't  live  witbout  my  Som.     I  assure  ya 
the  life  of  Fanover  durtl»"  ^^ 


Yoiing  Wie.  soon  grow  i„ii„,tt;  „ 
"*  "  ™»i''le.  good-humo-red,  and 
■hat  Olinda  grew  to  make  .  frie„d 
One  da,,  .hen  Olind.  „.  e,p„,sing  , 
u  Ihe  especled  arrival  of  »„e  of  ,he 
Ihat  in  London  ,he  had  found  most 
•ble,  ,he  de«!ribed  „„e  of  lho„  p, 
Lucy,  who  seemed  amuscd  and  inlerM 
her  account  of  tliem. 

"  "^  "•'  '•y-  I-»=J-.  do  „„■  yon  6»! 
Winter  Miei,  at  Ihe  vicaragc  verj  duU  ?- 
"Whyno;  butil  can  hardi,  be  '^ 
"d«J.  yon  know,  we  live  »  re.ired  •  ~ 
"r,  eoinforuble.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J„h„„ 
verj,fondofa„dki„d,„„e,  .„dl,„.l 


spend  three  \iouts  in  my  own  rooiDj  woriuiig 
and  TeadiDg  ^t e  bcx^ks  ;  then  I  tmke  a  ferjT 
luog  walk,  sometimes  with,  acMDetiaMs  Cor» 
Hn.  Johnson.  She  aends  me  witb  phyiic, 
or  dolhes  or  advice,  to  tbe  poor  pttruhicmera» 
Sometimes  we  visit  oar  Tery  few  iieigbboiir% 
or  I  walk  for  mere  pleasure,  or  work  in  tbe 
garden.  Theo  we  work  for  a  cbariuble  ba» 
xaar^  tili  we  dine  at  five;  or,  three  timei  a 
week,  I  have  two  poor  cbildren  to  teach,  whom 
I  educate/' 

"  You  educater 

^^  Oh,  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  needle- 
work.  Then,  on  Sundays,  between  the  aer« 
Tices,  I  teach  the  Sunday-school;  then  we 
drink  tea  at  seven,  and  some  persona  come  now 
and  then  to  drink  tea  with  us  and  spend  the 
erening,  which  ooncludes  at  half-past  ten.*** 

**  And  are  any  of  the  visitors  tolerable  ?^ 

^^  Oh  dear,  yea  !  three  are  pleaaant ;  I  camiot 
say  so  much  for  the  rest.^' 

"  And  who  are  the  pleaaant  three  T 


"  luuua  younger,  mü 
cre.,„re..  he  pla,.  b.ckg.„„„„  . 
Jol.n.o„,  and  .he  and  I  „„,t  ,„j  , 
Mr.  J„h„„n,  „,  „„  „f  „,  _^^_,^.^ 

■"  """'''"«  l»»!'  «loud.  And-aad- 
•  n..n_a  young  m.n_„h„  j,  p|^^^_^, 
"  "*■  >™°S  mm  !  „p„„  „j  „„^^  j 
'"'""«•'•'"J'onrsake,  Lnoy.  I  „a 
C.p.dnCli,he„„a,_po„r  ,«„.„,, 

"Wh,,    Lady   P„,h„,,    „    ^„„ 

•!>«  you  both  „ekon  „„|,  «„,  ^^,^ 
Mt.  Watran  fs  onl,  a  curate." 

"  ■^°'"  ""■   I-«r.   hn.ever,   Ihal  , 
"O.  fall  in  We  wi,h  ,hi,  p|,,„„,  ^  J 
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t  beauty,  and  I  an  ugly  girl,  tbcsre  is  a 
great  deal  in  eommon  to  both  oar  ntoatioiia : 
yet  as  young  minds  are  often  fiomied  by  dr» 
cumstances,  and  our  destinies 

"  Shmpe  our  ends,  roogh-hew  them  Wir  w  wfll," 

it  may  not  be  useless  for  you  %o  hear  what 
I  have  feit  and  think  ;  because  my  experienee 
if  qaite  different  from  yours ;  and  from  aöne 
obaenrations  I  have  made,  I  think  the  ofrfnioiit 
of  thoee  you  live  with  seem  to  lofluenoe  ycni 
too  much  ;  your  heart  and  mind  are  differeotly 
constructed  from  theirs,  and  the  same  £ite 
would  not  satisfy  you. 

<*  When  I  came  here  six  years  since,  I  waa 
of  your  age,  and  my  feelings  and  expeetationa 
perhaps  much  the  same,  when  I  diacovered 
that  my  want  of  grace  and  beauty  condemned 
me  to  the  vicarage,  instead  of  being  a  amart 
Miss  in  London.  I  waa  exoeaaively  vexed 
aod  hiimbled.  I  had  apent  the  aumn^r  at 
Fanover,  and  had  aeen  juat  enough  of  aociety 
to  give  me  a  wish  to  aee  more :  the  thought 


were  spent  in  reading  novels,  doing 
satin-Btitch,  with  intervals  of  yawning 
gret,  and  I  am  now  ashamed  to  say, 
en  te/ns — a  few  tears. 

'*  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  observed  my 
factory  mode  of  passing  the  ttme,  at  li 
'  My  dcar,  lliis  place,  I  knuw,  niust  be' 
dull  for  you  after  Fanover  Castle,  and 
tiine  passes  heavily  ;  but  tliis  disagreeable 
sequence  of  retirement  after  dlssipatioD  i 
creased  by  the  wanl  of  employment. 
you  adopt  a  plan  of  my  proposing?  if 
do  not  find  that  it  rendcrs  your  solitude 
irksome,  give  it  up  at  the  cnd  of  three  iiw 
and  pasa  your  time  in 
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ind  books  of  amusement  which  be  thotigbi 
wouUl  coaduce  to  my  improYemeot.  I  did  a 
great  deal  of  needlework  for  myself  and  tat 
die  poor;  and  I  had  the  pleaJiure  of  learaing 
that  much  good  may  be  done  to  tbe  lower 
classes  without  money ;  that  she  wbo  hm  titüe 
of  that  to  bestow, 

'  May  with  her  coonael  and  her  hanck  relieve.* 

I  assisted  Mrs.  Johnson  to  look  after  the  honte ; 
I  worked  in  the  garden  ;  I  never  was  idle. 

'*  At  first  all  this  did  not  amuse  me ;  oo  the 
cootrary  I  was  what  Lady  Portbury  calls  bored 
with  the  whole  thing,  but  I  was  too  busy  to 
moum  and  fret  over  it.  At  the  end  of  three 
months,  I  was  contented ;  and  though  my  mind 
had  a  little  relapse  the  second  autumn  that  I 
spent  at  Fanover,  at  the  end  of  three  years  I 
was  happy,  aod  convinced  I  was  never  intended 
for  the  beau-mofide, 

^'  Six  years  have  now  passed,  and  though  I 
am  often  amused  here,  I  go  back  to  the  vieanige 
with   more   pleasure   than   I   leave  it.     I  am 


w,  OlindQ,  a  'füll  acj 
ersatioD;'  perhaps  a  I 


r-jnre.  «lonnson  love  nie  B8 
child,  aiid  I  am  beloved  by  a  sensible 
man  ;  I  hope  to  spend  my  life  with  Mi 
when  he  has  cnough  to  begin  liousi 
whicli  he  will  have  when  he  gets  a 
he  hos  been  promiaed. 

"  You  have  now, 
my  life  and  conversation 
mudi  of  the  last.  But  now  to  thc  riew 
aSairs  and  the  application  of  my  histofj 

"  Here  you  are,  a  bcautifiil  giri,  ia 
Bocicly  ;  ndmired  in  your  presence ;  wl 
quit  the  room,  Bomebody  says,  *  That  S 
vasour  is  so  lovely !  s)ie  ia  iure  to  mal 
fp-eat  match  !'  How  often  does  Lady  P 
licrself  begin  a 
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ooe  that  the  Lord  who  (acoording  to  the  esti- 
matum  of  this  worU)  does  a  fooliab  thing,  u 
a  maa  with  whom  you  will  like  to  apend  jour 
life ;  aod  a  great  choioe  of  great  maldiea  it  ia 
hi^y  improbable  you  will  ha?e.  I  know  you 
eooo^  to  see«  that  you  would  not  be  bapfiy 
vith  a  diaagreeable  oaf ;  but  what  are  the  al- 
tematives  ?  To  remain  nagle,  with  the  habita 
and  taatea  you  must  aoquire  in  your  preieiit 
diele,  OD  a  pittance  too  small  to  piocure  mote 
thau  the  neceMaries  of  life.  Now  wben  you  are 
youngy  new,  and  admired,  this  preaeuta  nothiiig 
very  diaagreeable ;  but  when  you  are  no  longer 
80  situated,  can  you  not  foresee  that  this  would 
prove  a  most  comfortless  fate  ? 

*^  Do  not  then,  my  dear  Olinda,  think  it  ne- 
cesaary  to  be  great,  if  among  the  many  who 
will  love  you,  you  should  find  one  likdy  to 
make  you  happy ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  narrow 
fortune  and  retired  life;  I  am  sure  you  would 
be  happier  so  circumstanced  than  with  the 
riebest  fool  you  ever  saw."^ 
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"  My  dear  Lucy,  I  do  entirely  agree  wiili 
you,"  Said  OHiida,  laugliing,  "  but  I  am  amused 
wi[h  your  thinkiiig  ihat  it  is  Ukcly  to  be  in  my 
clioice  to  be  a  great  lady.  I  have  already  seen 
enough  of  the  wot-ld  to  know  that  nien  dancr 
with  girls  because  they  are  pretty,  but  they  do 
not  marry  thcm  for  that  rcason.  1  would  not 
niarry  a  foolish  man  upon  anj  account.  I  have 
not  seeii  anybody,  ricli  or  poor,  I  sliould  like  to 
marry,  and  am  ralher  touched  by  your  picture 
of  my  State  of  old-majd-ism  hereafter,  which,  of 
the  three  lots,  I  fear,  is  that  which  I  am  mtmt 
likely  lo  draw. 


1 


ft 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Fanoybr  Castlb  was  now  completdy  fuU, 
witb  a  party  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  ot  its 
mistress.  The  Company  consisted  of  tbose 
wbom  OHnda  had  been  in  tbe  babit  of  seeing 
most  frequeiit]y  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

Among  these  were  three  or  four  young  men 
of  {jAshion,  wbose  admiration  was  considered  tb« 
property  of  married  ladies  only,  but  infinitely 
Taluable,  as  conferring  a  sort  of  distinction  on 
the  reputed  possessors  thereof.  A  portio^  of 
these  mucb-prized  nocices  bad  been  given  to 
Lady  Portbury,  who,  though  she  would  not 
accept  or  hear  a  declaration  of  love,  was  rigid 
in  demanding  admiratioQ  from  them  alL    As 

VOL.  I.  * 
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inuch  attention  as  they  could  spare  from  pur- 
suits  more  fully  renarded,  Lady  Portbury 
obtained,  and  had  nn  mind  to  pari  with. 

When  these  gen  t  lernen  were  assembled  al 
Fanover,  some  of  them  were  rather  in  want  of 
occupation,  as  being  removed  from  shrines  wbere 
their  vows  were  habitually  paid,  and  from  dubs 
where  their  Icisure  was  principally  spent. 

What  was  to  be  done?  they  could  not  all 
lalk  all  day  to  Lady  Purlbury  and  Lady  Mont- 
arran;  nobody  wanted  to  talk  to  Lady  Grioi- 
thorpr;  most  of  thc  other  ladies  were  paiient 
hearers  to  some  of  their  friends.  In  sliort,  the 
Bupply  of  beaux  was  greater  than  the  demand  : 
a  very  unususl  and  critical  circumstance. 

In  this  disette  of  b«lles,  Lord  Prcderic  Danea- 
ford  and  Sir  George  llanbury  di&covered  that 
Olinda  was  rcmarkably  handsome,  and  each 
took  an  carly  opportunity  of  hinting  the  di»- 
covery  to  its  object ;  furthcr  than  ihis  cautious 
intiination,  they  did  not  mean  to  go,  each  purpos- 
ing  that  bis  admiration  should  evaporate  jo  tlie 
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last  hour  he  spent  at  Fanover.  Meftnwhile  to 
reimbime  themselves  for  such  flatteiing  conde- 
Kenaon  to  a  Miss^  they  endeavoured  to  derive 
as  mach  amusemeot  from  her  Company  and 
coQversation  as  might  be  found  in  them« 

Olinda  knew  enough  of  these  gentlemen  by 
reputatioD,  to  be  aware  that  their  gaUantry 
meant  nothing,  but  that  their  notice  was  very 
flattering,  as  they  never  talked  to  girU;  she 
was  well  pleased  at  being  so  much  admired,  and 
listened  very  gracioualy.  Both  the  gentlemen 
were  very  agreeable,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
make  her  think  so. 

The  first  Interruption  of  the  general  felicity 
proceeded  from  the  ooldness  and  displeasure 
whicfa  Lady  Portbury  showed  towards  Olinda ; 
she  frequently  found  fault  with  her,  and  not 
unfrequently  talked  at  her, — a  prooess  which 
nerer  fails  to  try  the  patience  of  its  victim  to 
the  quick.  After  vainly  trying  to  appease  Lady 
Portbury  by  attending  to  all  the  reprehennons 
she  received,  Olinda  at  length  hit  upon  the 

b2 
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discovery  tbat  llie  real  cause  of  anger  was  nol 
the  ostensible  one ;  and  a  little  reflectioD  and 
Observation  enabled  her  to  see  what  was  tbe 
real  cause. 

Nothing  could  exceed  her  anxiety  to  get  rid 
of  the  attention  which  had  cost  her  ihe  good- 
will  of  her  friend,  In  London  this  could  easily 
have  been  accomplished  ;  but  in  a  country- 
house,  where  parttea  fall  into  little  knots,  ihey 
are  apt  so  to  continue  tili  new  arrivals  break 
the  spell. 

AU  the  party  by  this  time  secmed  to  consider 
tbe  place  on  each  side  of  Olinda  st  dinner  u 
sacred  to  Lord  Frederick  and  Sir  George;  «od 
if  any  tardy  and  shy  squire  arrived  too  late  Ut 
take  up  a  poaiiion  considered  as  coinmoo  to  all 
at  tbe  dinner-table,  and  by  accident  shufBcd 
towarda  either  of  these  chairs,  a  significant  look 
from  a  friend,  recalied  him  to  a  fresh  struggle 
through  the  footmen,  ratber  than  separate  thow 
whom  "  love  had  knil,  and  sympathy  made 
one,"  apparently.     Olinda  could  not  scize  tfie 
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retreadng  intruder.-^If  abe  sat  down  to  tbe 
piano,  in  a  moment  she  was  between  tbeae  asti- 
duous  supporters,  and  aQ  the  men  stood  aloof. 
Olinda  could  not  say  come  and  listen  to  me. 

Among  the  latest  aids  London  had  afforded 
the  party,  was  Mr.  Fleetwood.  He  arrived 
late,  and  coming  after  the  dinner  party  were 
aeated  (for  Lord  Portbury  never  waited  for 
any  one),  on  entering  he  perceived  Olinda 
with  a  vacancy  on  each  side.  She  looked  up 
with  a  smile  of  earnest  welcome,  and  he  acknow- 
kdged  the  force  of  the  invitation  by  ooming 
round,  and  preparing  to  seat  himself  at  her 
aide.  An  almost  imperceptible  look  from  a  man 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  rebuked  him, 
and  after.  a  momentary  greeting  he  sat  down  at 
some  distance. 

Another  of  the  guests  entered,  and  just  as  he 
was  taking  possession  of  the  long-vacant  chair, 
he  saw  it  was  next  Olinda,  and  took  another. 

A  minute  afterwards  arrived  Lord  Frederick, 
who  took  it  with  an  air  of  proprietorship,  which 
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was  not  lost  upon  Fteetwood,  and  wbich  was 
rcpeated  by  Sir  George  Hanbury. 

Olinda,  who,  for  some  weeks  previous  to  her 
quitting  London  liud  involuntarily  devoted  a 
part  of  her  tiine  to  deciphering  the  expression  of 
Fleetwood's  face,  read  ihere  "  strenge  matters," 
whicli  did  not,  however,  by  any  means  help  "  to 
beguile  the  time,^  but  rather  to  make  her  ua< 
casy  Situation  become  still  more  uneasy. 

In  the  evening  when  the  whole  Company 
were  assembled,  she  saw  Fleetwood  advance  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  Lady  Portbury,  and  as 
they  were  conversing,  she  saw  Lady  Forlbury 
spoke  of  her,  and  disapprovingly.  She  was  not 
near  cnough  to  discover  what  was  said.  Fleet- 
wood came  not  near  the  whole  evening. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Olindn,  when  she  puUed  the 
rose  out  of  her  hair  at  night,  "  Lucy  Boyd  ia 
right  —  fine  society  is  odious.  I  wish  /  Hved 
at  ihe  vicarage  among  the  Clitheros  and  John- 
si>ns,  whcre  anybody  may  sil  by  anybody.       I 
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wish  I  knred  a  cimte.^    In  this  sute  of  bomUe 
diflocntent  she  redied  to  rest. 

It  may  appear  sarprisiiig  thal  Ladj  Port* 
bury,  wbo  had  seen  with  mach  (deaiure  tbe 
«ttentioDs  Lord  Sedley  had  paid  to  Olinda  io 
town,  ahould  have  taken  those  of  Lord  Frede- 
nck  and  Sir  Creorge  so  much  to  beart  in  tbe 
oountry,  paitictdarly  as  sbe  ptqiied  benelf  tipon 
die  oorrectness  of  her  own  oooduct,  and  did  not 
cm  for  dther  of  theae  men.  The  fact  is,  abe 
was  wiffing  that  Olinda  shoiild  many  well,  on 
oonditiQn  that  sbe  was  not  raised  above  benelf. 
To  a  visoouDt  or  baroo,  who  was  nather  better- 
looking  or  richer  than  her  own  lord,  sbe  was 
welcome;  but  a  higher  d^ree  in  any  respect 
woold  not  have  met  with  her  approbatioii.  She 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  all  tbe  opulent 
sqoires  within  three  connties  bnre  Olinda^  but 
two  of  tbe  finest  London  men  ougfat  not  to  look 
at  an  inoonsiderable  Miss  when  $he  was  present. 

As  tbe  gentlemen  bad  risen  early,  (at  least 
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those  wliom  Clinda  now  desired  lo  avoid,)  and 
had  accompanicd  Lord  Portbury  in  some  excur- 
sion,  she  came,  soon  after  shc  had  oscertained 
their  departure,  into  tlie  break fust-room,  and 
sat  down  to  read  Madame  de  Stat^l's  "  AUe- 
magne ;"  that  is  to  say,  she  held  a  volunie  of 
that  very  entertaioing  work  in  her  band,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  she  dcrived  much 
amusement  fröre  its  pcnisal,  because,  about 
twenty  minutes  after  sbe  began  to  read,  ^he 
j^erceived  the  book  was  upsidc  down.  Lady 
Portbury  alnays  breakfasted  in  her  own  room, 
and  the  other  ladies  werc  late,  except  Lucy 
Boyd,  who  had  already  retired,  iherefore 
Olinda's  studies  were  not  llkely  to  be  inler- 
rupted,  when  she  was  surprised  by  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  Fieetwood. 

"  How  is  it,  Miss  Vavasour,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  am  so  fortunateP  I  should  have  supposed 
that  you  had  joined  Lord  Portbury "s  cxpedition 
to^ay,  with  a  hawk  upon  your  wrist,  like  the 
ladies  of  oldcD  time." 
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'*  And  wby^  Mr.  Fleetwood,  did  jou  gire  me 
credit  for  such  activitv  ?"" 

^*  Why,  not  seeiDg  eitber  tbe  Top«xe  or 
Ebene  of  your  memoirs,  tbe  two  genii  who 
tttiudly  accompany  you,  I  could  hardly  beliebe 
it  \a  you.  l^iay  I  ask  why  these  divine  beings 
have  deaerted  tbeir  po6t  ?^ 

^  Moet  youDg  ladies  would  say,  *  Wbom  do 
you  mean  T  but  to  aave  trouble  and  question«, 
88  I  suppose  you  inquire  after  Lord  Frederiek 
and  Sir  George  Hanbury,  I  reply  tbat  tbey 
hare  gone  with  Lord  Portbury." 

^^  Since  you  admit  their  office,  perbaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  inquire  wbicb  is  oonsidered 
as  tbe  good  genius  ?^ 

*'*'  Tbeir  merits  are  so  equal  in  my  eye% 
that  I  canoot  possibly  decide,  but  in  one  re- 
spect  I  do  not  resemble  Rustan.  I  never  miss 
eitber  of  my  genii  wben  tbey  are  abaent.*" 

^*  Will  you  tbink  me  very  impertinent,  if  I 
wonder  that  objects  so  indifferent  sbould  ac» 
quire  such  privileges  wben  present  f* 

b5 
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"  No.  I  rather  wonder  how  we  becnme  such 
a  trio  of  friends.  I  am  sure,  if  it  was  my  fault, 
I  most  heartily  repent  of  it.  Jusl  before  you 
came  into  llie  room,  I  was  conaidering  how  it 
happened  ;  and  I  really  believe  it  is  because 
ttiey  have  nothing  to  do  that  (hey  lalk  to  me ; 
and  then  at  first  I  was  pleased  that  two  such 
magniücent  beaux  should  ßnd  leisure  to  flatter 
ine ;  then  the  whole  society  obhge  me  to  sit  with 
them  all  day  long,  by  flying  from  us-  How 
shall  I  repair  my  folly?'' 

Clinda  spoke  with  the  eagerness  she  feit,  to 
juslify  herseif  in  Fleetwood's  eyea ;  perhaps  he 
discerned  that  motive,  and  it  did  not  displeese 
him.  To  any  one  of  generous  feelings,  extreme 
frankness  (even  when  it  lays  open  faults  and 
fullies)  18  touching,  particitlarly  from  a  penton 
gonerally  reserved ;  it  is  also  calching,  and  he 
who  confessea  to  his  friend  that  be  is  guilty  of 
petly  larceny,  is  very  likely  to  hear  of  a  murder 
in  return. 

Fleetwood  suw  that  she  had  not  been  angling 
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fiv  Lord  Frederick  and  Sir  George.  Tbeir  con. 
^emtioD  was  long  and  anioiated :  ie  ended  by 
a  promiae  on  bis  part  that  be  would  always 
fiberallj  aupjdy  her  with  bis  ad  vice  and  opinion 
OQ  ber  conduct;  sbe  promised  sbe  would  not  be 
oiPended  if  it  was  sometimes  expressed  witb  less 
oourtesjr  tban  brotherly  nncerity.^ 

N. B.  Tbe  Word  ^*  brotherly''  was  used  by 
Fleetwoody  because  he  considered  himaelf  aa  the 
loost  pmdent  and  disinterested  friend  a  young 
woman  like  Olinda  oould  meet  with.  £ach 
paid  the  other  some  compliments,  and  the  lady 
grew  a  Uttle  embarrassed,  and  the  gentienian''s 
expressions  were  complimentary  and  confused. 
Towards  tbe  close  of  the  conversation,  and  by 
roistake,  he  called  her  once  or  twioe  ^*  Olinda,'^ 
instead  of  **  Miss  Vavasour,^  yet  she  did  not 
appear  offended  by  the  inadvertence. 
•  Ladj.Gtiiptborpe  at  one  door,  buttered  roll 
and  bot  ooffea  ät  another,  for  her  accommoda- 
tion^  eloBed  the  oolloquy. 

Notbing  is  more  frequently  proposed  by  idle 
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and  disinterested  getitlemen  to  pretly  young 
ladiefi  who  have  no  parental  dragon  at  thdr 
elbow,  than  tlie  friendly  compact  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  I  bcg  my  reader  to  depose  upon 
oath  how  long  he  or  she  has  ever  kaown  it  to 
endure  without  the  geutlenian  making  love. 

At  dinner,  when  Olinda  beheld  her  usiul 
neighboiirs  safely  lodged  on  her  right  and 
left,  she  (having  had  the  precaution  to  put 
un  a  gauze  scarf)  compla'med  of  a  sore  throKt, 
and  the  opcn  windoivG,  saying  to  Lucy,  who  snt 
opposite,  "  Dear  Miss  Boyd,  I  know  yoii  do 
not  mind  air :  I  have  got  such  a  cold  !  do 
change  seats  wilh  me." 

Lucy,  who  Was  already  warned  of  her  intei>> 
tion,  immediately  transferred  herseif  to  Olinda's 
seal,  who  look  that  bIh'  had  occupied.  As  Lucy's 
neighbuurs  previously  had  been  Colonel  Dixoa 
<>n  one  sidc,  and  Mr.  Spriggins,  Lord  Port- 
bury's  agcnt,  on  the  other,  such  sei f-immola tion 
on  the  part  of  Clinda  appeured,  to  auch  of  the 
gucsta  who  observcd  her  migration,  as  a  proof 
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of  quinsy^  and  to  the  dandies  ihe  had  quitted 
as  aproof  of  frensj. 

Cokmd  Dixoo  räbbed  bis  band«,  esLclaiming 
in  an  audiUe  and  hoane  whisperi  ^  Anuiniium 
irm  mmorU^  &c.  whicb  is  a  fiivourite  Latin 
qootatioo  with  those  wfao  ponesB  no  other. 
Mr.  Spriggins  miflbcated  a  amile.  Lord  Fre- 
^rick  and  Sir  George  kept  a  dignified  silenoe, 
and  averted  their  look  from  Luqr,  according  to 
the  most  qyprored  rule  of  bebayiour  for  Eng- 
fidimen,  wben  the  hulj  next  them  is  ndther 
beautifiil,  rieh,  nor  great.  To  Miss  Boyd,  all 
that  pa^sed  at  Fano^yer  had  long  served  as  a 
pi^eant»  amusing  enough  to  see,  but  in  whicb 
flbe  was  entirely  unooncemed  on  her  own  ac- 
oount^  and  only  **  mute  and  audienoe  to  the 


In  the  erening  Clinda  entrenched  herseif  so 
ingeniously  b^ind  Miss  Boyd^  that  neither  of 
her  pursuers  oould  approach,  and  Fleetwood 
knt  bis  aid  and  protection  by  talking  to  them 
the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
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The  next  day  an  influx  of  Company,  includ- 
ing  some  married  belies,  produced  a  cliange  in 
iheir  positions  at  dinner,  and  a  divernion  of  the 
attack ;  and  as,  whcn  a  woman  really  wishes  lo 
get  rid  of  attentions  tliat  are  displeasing,  she 
rarely  faiU  in  effecting  it  speedily,  in  a  few  days 
Olinda  succeeded  on  thts  occasion. 

Pleetwood  grew  more  attentive,  recommend- 
ed  booka,  heard  and  correctcd  her  opinioos  on 
them,  and  on  the  society  at  Fanover.  Sereral 
articles  were  added  to  the  treaty  they  faad 
alrcady  cuncluded ;  one,  in  particular,  which 
deeervcs  notice.  This  was  proposcd  by  Fleet- 
wood, to  Gonvince  Olinda  and  himself  of  hia 
di&interested  good  will,  and  caught  at  by  her, 
that  she  might  seetn  to  put  no  other  construc* 
tion  on  his  attentions.  It  was  ihis — tbat  he 
should  give  bis  frank  opinion  on  ai]  ihe  acquaint- 
ances  and  admirers  Olinda  ühould  acquire,  warn 
her  against  indiscreet  femalc  companions,  re- 
commcnd  those  who  wcre  estimable,  and  extr- 
cise  a  aimtlar  privilcge  with  regard  to  her  ad- 
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miren;  and  he  furtber  Tolunteered  a  promise 
tbat,  when  one  should  appear  worthy  of  her 
aflection,  he  would  enquiie  into  his  character 
and  examine  bis  cfiqiosition  with  the  anxiety  of 
a  broiker. 

A  rage  f<»r  firaternitj  seemed  to  posseas  him 
in  theae  convenations,  whicb  grew  longer  and 
more  interesdng  every  day.  Every  day  he  uid 
to  bimaelf,  **  If  I  can  correct  her  propensity  to 
ooquetry;  if  I  can  oounteract  tbe  contagion  of 
evil  example»  and  arrest  the  growth  of  worldli- 
neasy  with  so  much  spirit  and  intelligenoe,  and 
so  good  a  heart,  she  will  be  perfect  !^ 

OHnda  also  bad  a  little  diumal  soliloquy, 
«<  What  a  pity  that  Lord  Sedley  bas  not  the 
tdent,  tbe  kind  heart,  the  fine  eyes  of  Mr. 
Fleetwood  I  What  a  pity  Mr.  Fleetwood  is 
not  Lord  Sedley  !  After  all,  why  are  not  poor 
people  as  likely  to  be  happy  as  the  rieh  P^  Then 
•be  thooght  of  the  cottage  where  her  yoüth  was 
spent;  she  saw  a  kind  of  vision  of  Fleetwood 
iitting  by  that  fire-side,  reading  to  her  while  she 
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worked.  The  \hiou  grew  more  dist'mctly  pour- 
trayed  to  her  "  miiid's  e^e :"  he  was  reading 
by  the  Ught  of  two  tallow  candles !  no  gilt 
candelabra  were  there!  her  gown  was  stuffl 
Tben  siie  cast  her  eyes  on  the  gfass,  and  con- 
templating  her  owa  graceful  figure,  then  dis- 
played  in  white  silk — "  This  would  not  be  seen 
to  much  advaniage  in  stuff,  —  the  Cu rate  our 
only  vtsitor  l  and  be  would  not  know  whelher  1 
was  pretly  or  not :  it  is  disagreeabie  not  to  have 
justice  done  to  one's  natural  advanlages,  if  they 
are  ever  so  trifling— Nonsense,  conceit  —  what  a 
fool  I  am." 

Lucy  told  ber  one  day,  thal  Mrs.  Jobnson, 
being  ill,  wished  to  have  her  at  the  vicarage  for 
a  couple  of  days,  and  waa  to  send  Mr.  John- 
son'» pony-chaiBc  for  her  the  next  moming. 
'*  Mr.  Watson  will  come  for  me,  Obnda,  and 
you  say  you  arc  curious  to  see  him,  yel  you 
probably  will  not  like  him,  for  be  is  «juite 
different  from  «11  the  lueij  I  liave  hcord  you 
praJse." 
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Olinda  vhis  curious  to  see  him ;  Lucy  had 
loid  her  a  number  of  Uttle  aoecdotes,  which  bad 
giTen  her  a  respect  for  bis  cbaraeter,  and  a  high 
opinion  of  his  heart. 

She  was  eaiiy  in  the  breakfast-room,  wbilher 
Lucy  also  repaired  in  high  spirits ;  and  soon 
after  Mr.  Watson  entered  the  room.  He  was 
what  the  common  people  call  a  eomeltf  young 
man,  but  ruddy,  stout  made,  and  rather  vulgar- 
looUng,  with  a  slight  provincial  accent ;  civil, 
unembarrassed,  and  unpretending,  consequent- 
ly  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at;  but  evidently, 
as  Lucy  had  said,  very  unlike  the  men  Olinda 
generally  saw. 

In  this  World  of  seeming^  a  man  who  is  oon^ 
teot  to  be  what  nature  and  education  have  made 
him,  is  always  respectable,  even  as  giving  a 
ptoof  that  he  is  conscious  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  Of  course,  f rom  this  rule 
we  must  except  those  who  are  always  revealing 

ir  identity  from  vanity. 

The    pair  departed  after  breakfast  in   the 
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pony-chaisc;  but  before  tlieir  retrcat  was  effecl- 
od,  somc  of  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  Fanover 
had  entered  the  room,  and  Lady  Maria  Win- 
terton  looking  out  of  the  nindow  at  the  pony- 
chaise  said,  "  Oh  what  a  machine  is  here  !  Did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  like  it  ?  Wliose  is  this, 
for  pity's  gake  !"" 

Lucy,  without  being  disconcerted,  replied, 
"  It  is  a  friend'a  carriage  come  for  me." 
Lady  Maria,  who  having  no  occasion  to  envy 
Lucy  was  always  well-bred  to  her,  was  proba- 
bly  sorry  to  have  made  the  comment. 

Lucy  and  her  lover  being  out  of  hearing,  the 
party  indulged  in  some  iiiirth  at  their  equipage; 
and  Olinda  feit  that,  were  ehe  in  Lucy's  place, 
she  would  have  feil  some  mortificalion  on  this 
occasion.  What  passed  in  her  mind  was  not 
unperceived  by  Mr.  Fleetwood  ;  and  the  6rst 
momcnt  they  were  alone,  he  said,  "  Confcss, 
Miss  Vavnsour,  that  you  pitied  your  friend  Miss 
Boyd  for  having  so  shabhy  a  carriage,  and  so 
rural  a  lover." 
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'*  Wby  do  you  suppose  me  ao  trifling  as  to 
take  these  drcumstances  more  to  heart  than 
Lucy  herseif  ?^  said  Olinda,  colouring  a  little. 

**  I  do  not  notice  the  fact  as  Uaming  your 
feefing,  but  I  may  perform  a  serrice  by  calling 
your  attention  to  it.  It  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance  that  you  should  understand  what  your  real 
tastes  are. 

**  Young  ladies  in  general  think  they  have, 
or  affect  to  haye,  a  thorough  contempt  for  tbe 
**  porops  and  vanities^  of  life,  as  arising  froin 
the  possessdon  of  rank  and  wealth.  Sometimes 
they  think  they  appear  amiable  by  such  profes- 
rions ;  sometimes  they  do  not  know  enough  of 
the  World  and  themselves  to  be  aware  how  far 
rank  and  wealth  might  operate  in  produdng 
their  happiness ;  and  sometimes  they  repeat  Jike 
parrots  what  has  been  said  to  or  read  by  them. 
Now,^  if  a  woman  who  had  unadvisedly  choseu 
to  Hve  in  a  cottage,  travel  in  gig,  and  eat  mut- 
ton-chops  with  a  man  she  thought  she  prefer- 
red  to  all  mankind,  should  suddenly  discover 
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that  she  pincd  to  inhabit  a  palace,  and  ruie  an 
establish Dient  like  Lord  Porlbury's ;  even  with 
a  partner  less  con^nial,  if  shc  found  her«elf 
discontented  and  ashamed  of  tlie  econoinical 
tout-emembte  to  which  ehe  had  bound  herself 
for  ever,  do  you  not  see  that  s\ik  has  commttted 
a  fatal  mistake  ? 

"  On  the  othcr  band,  if  a  woman  who  could 
not  bear  to  live  with  a  husband  of  inferior 
mind,  of  unsuitable  disposition,  onc  whom  she 
could  not  love  and  confide  in,  should,  froni 
prudence  (commonly  so  called),  or  the  persua- 
sion  of  friends,  or  any  other  artificial  motive, 
eeek  the  oppoaite  destiny,  her  error  would  be 
still  more  fatal  to  her  happiness,  perhaps  to  her 
character ;  inasmuch  bs  she  would  lose  more  by 
her  mistake,  and  posaibly  seek  to  repair  it  by 
dangerous  expedients. 

"  I  repeat  then,  Miss  Vavasour,  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  that  a  young  woman  should 
oscertaiu  which,  if  the  iwo  lots  are  in  her  chotce, 
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would  redUy  be  most  conducive  to  her  happi* 
Hess,  and  decide  accordingly.^ 

Tbere  was  something  excessively  grating  to 
Olinda  in  this  barangue,  which  Fleetwood  delu 
vered  without  vehemencei  in  an  even  tone,  which 
seemed  to  announce  him  quite  uninterested  in 
the  result  of  bis  exbortation. 

Olinda  had  not  had  sufficient  intercourse  with 
her  fellow-creatures,  or  was  berself  too  mudi 
flurried,  to  make  an  Observation  tbat  would,  per* 
haps,  have  been  a  comfort  to  her  heart,  or  her 
▼anity,  whichever  had  been  wounded  in  the  dia^ 
logue. 

It  is  this :  if  in  conversation  not  vehement 
enough  to  excite  sudden  inflexions  of  voice,  a 
person  all  at  once  raises  or  lowers  his  by  a  just 
perceptible  degree,  and  so  continues  to  spealc, 
he  is  either  lying,  or  more  interested  in  what  he 
is  saying  than  he  is  willing  to  show.  It  was 
thus  with  Fleetwood  during  his  address  to 
Olinda;  thougb  he  spoke  in  a  calm  and  mea- 
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Bured  tone,  his  voice  was  two  or  three  notes 
higher,  and  a  sort  of  hu&kiaess  came  on;  bis 
cheek,  which  was  alwsys  pale,  became  still 
paler. 

Olinda  recollected  that  she  had  autharised 
tier  monitor  to  give  advice,  and  therofurc  could 
not  tuke  it  amiss;  slie  was  therefore  coatcnted 
lo  reply  in  as  disengaged  a  tOne  as  she  could 
coinmand,  that  she  agreed  uith  him  entirely, 
everybody  oiight  to  reflcct  long  on  ihe'ir  own 
fi-elings  cre  they  decided  their  fate. 

Fleetwood's  manner  for  the  rcmainder  ofthat 
day  was  more  formal,  and  he  talked  less  to 
Olinda  than  he  uaually  did.  She  thought  him 
unreasonablc,  nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  appcared  so.  While  professhig  only 
the  interest  of  a  friend,  he  sometimcs  usurped  a 
privilcge  they  do  not  claim  ;  he  not  only  de- 
cried  thüse  gentlemcn  whose  minds  and  mannen 
madc  bim  judge  them  as  dii^advantageous 
fricnds  or  flirts  for  Olinda,  but  he  insensibly 
grew  to  disapprovc  of  her  talking  much  to  any 
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num ;  and  the  more  distinguished  by  natural 
advantages  or  thoae  of  fortune  the  penoD  was, 
tbe  moire  füll  of  admoniticm  and  discoDtent  was 
Mr.  Fleet wood. 

As  Olinda  had  a  natural  disposition  to 
coquetry,  this  was  a  restraint  extremely  disi 
agreeable  to  her;  but  sbe  had  also  a  great 
wish  to  please  Fleetwood,  and  a  great  reliance 
on  his  judgment,  so  sbe  bore  the  tyranny  with 
beooming  resignation.  One  day  when  he  had 
shown  a  good  deal  of  disapprobation,  on  some 
occasion  he  left  the  room;  Miss  Boyd  and 
Olinda  were  alone  in  it.  After  a  pause,  Lucy 
satd, 

^^  What  shall  you  do  with  that  man,  Olinda? 
He  loves  you  — in  a  sort  of  a  way,  and  he 
is  jealous — in  a  sort  of  a  way.  I  used  tQ 
think  if  you  could  put  the  House  of  Lords 
out  of  your  head,  and  be  contented  in  privacy 
and  porerty,  you  might  be  very  happy  with 
him;  for  he  has  not  only  the  huckaback  merit 
which  would  satisfy  me,  but  the  manners  and 
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habits  which  might  Balisfy  you.  But  then  I 
t>egin  to  see  he  is  so  whimsical,  and  absolute, 
and  susptcious,  ihat  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  satisfy  him.     What  will  you  do  ?" 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  You  are  niistaken,  he 
does  not  care  a  Htraw  for  me,  he  has  almost 
told  tue  so  morc  than  once ;  and  I  think  I 
am  glad  of  it,  for  certainly  his  temper  U 
vcry  Strange." 

Had  her  own  been  perfectly  composcd,  thJi 
declaration  would  not  havc  been  sincere ;  but 
at  this  moment  Olinda  thought  she  spoke  the 
truth. 

Lucy  shook  her  head.  "  Whelher  your 
IJking  is  lasting  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  aay ;  but  hitherto  be  has  taken  up  more 
of  your  attenlion  and  preference  than  any 
other  man  I  have  seen  at  Fanover." 

What  Olinda  was  going  to  reply  has  never 
transpired,  as  Mr.  Thoresby  just  then  cntered 
the  room,  evidently  elated,  and  holding  a  small 
parcel  io  his  band. 
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*'  I  wish  to  make  you  a  Uttle  oonfidenoe,'* 
Said  he:  *'  I  have  juBt  received  ttns  gift,  anony- 
moualy  of  ooune,  or  I  abould  not  think  nyadf 
at  liberty  to  Aow  it ;  I  really  can^t  goew  whon 
'tis  frooiy  or  how  I  have  deserved  it.^ 

After  undoing  aeveral  tMs  o(  lÜTer  piiper, 
he  produced  a  blue  satin  portfolio,  with  • 
bouquet  embroidered  in  beads  od  one  side  of  it. 

**  The  industrious  and  enamoured  hmtim 
embroiderB  weU/'  aaid  Lucy. 

**  Enamoured  !  oh  fie,  Miss  Boyd,**  said 
Mr.  Tboresby,  simpering.  **  But  I  wish  you 
both  to  aid  me  in  guessing  who  has  been  so 
very  göod: — though  nothing  is  so  common  as 
ladies  presenting  little  pieces  of  work,  yoii 
know  —  purses  for  instance;  yet  this  seems 
completed  with  so  much  care — I  can^t  help 
thinking '^ 

^  Oh,  I  know  what  you  can^t  bdp  thinking; 
cottM  it  be  Lady  Maria  F" 

*^  Oh  no,  impossible  !*"  replied  Mr.  Thoresby, 
evidently  much    pleased   at  a  Suggestion  that 

VOL.  I.  F 
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appeared  as  probable  to  him  as  ridiculoua  to 
bis  audiencc. 

"  Well  Ihen,  /'i-e  guessed.  Do  you  remein- 
bcr  tbat  bandsome  Miss  DawsoD,  wbo  they 
Said  would  be  so  rieh  ?" 

"  I  hardly  remember,'"  said  Mr.  Thoresby 
musing,  and  trying  to  look  sad  wilh  all  bis 
migbt ;  "■  but  my  babitual  melancholy  and  abs- 
traction  prevenls  nie  oftea  from  improTtng 
the  most  agreeable  acquaintance.  Yes,  I  tbinkc 
I  remember  —  a  very  pretty  beiress.  Some- 
body  wae  good  enougb  to  present  me — I 
can't  tbink  where." 

"  I  am  sure  sbe  would  be  very  much  mor- 
tified  and  disappointed  if  she  beard  you,  Mr. 
Thoresby,"  said  Miss  Boyd,  "  for  you  seemed 
exceasively  lively  and  agreeable  tliat  eveniag, 
and  dauccd  the  whole  night." 

"  Perhaps  I  migbt,  I  have  great  self'Cfflitrol 
at  times ;  but  tbe  heart  bas  no  share  in  these 
thin^ —  ■ 

*     '    -    •  The  heart.  ihe  heut,  ii  lonely  itjll ! ' 
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The  other  nigfa^  when  Lsdy  Portbury  made 
ine  sing  the  whole  evening»  and  {riay  Jjoo,  I 
feit  exactly  like  Atala  when  she  describes  her* 
sdf  *  haUUmt  apres  rombrage  ei  appMani  ä 
grande  cris  la  soHtude^  ^ 

The  yoiing  ladiei  Hstened  with  delif^t  to 
Mr»  Tbombjr^ft  aooount  cf  his  feelings,  becraae 
tfaey-  reGDÜeeted  thal  oo:  the  erening  aUiided 
to.  he  badrsung  and  talked  the  whok  tfane, 
tfid  ^ggled  ineomparaUy  möre  than  the  wbofe 
aodety  put  togelher;  and  bis  red  cbeeks  and 
round  blue  eyes  were  in  singular  oontrast  with 
bis  professed  melancholy  and  sentimental  con- 
versation.  Both  bis  listeners,  howeTer,  thougbt 
it  would  be  unkind  to  deny  his  having  appeared 
in  low  spirits»  so  continned  silent;  and  after 
two  deep  sighs  Mr.  Thoresby  said  he  wished 
to  show  them  some  lines  which.he  had  writt^i 
in  retum,  and  meant  to  send  the  anonymous 
dooor,  when  he  should  disoover  her^  **  And 
pnjf  Miss  Vavasour,  critidse  freely.  Miss 
Boyd;  I  beg  you  will  be  frank:  these  triies 

p2 
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thal  are  written  with  ease  are  generally  füll 
of  faults;  one's  reputation  does  not  rest  upon 
them,  you  know." 

He  theo  produced  three  sheets  of  pale  green 
paper,  highly  perfunoed,  and  witb  a  border  of 
stamped  cupids,  which  would  have  excited  ad- 
miration  in  the  beholders,  had  not  the  cypher 
50  over  the  laat  stanza  caused  thetn  to  trem- 
blc  at  the  length  of  the  poem  submitted  to 
their  j  udgment.  Mr.  Thoresby,  in  a  melancholy 
and  rather  drawling  tone,  then  began  : — 

"  '  Lad},  thii  tote  of  bluahing  hue 

Ii  pale  lo  Ihat  which  wunns  your  cheek  ; 
And  of  your  eye  Ihe  lendcr  hfue 
Vi'e  vnialj  ia  Ibe  violel  leel.' 

You  will  observe  among  the  flowers  worked  on 
the  port-feuitltt  Miss  Vavasour,  therc  are  roses, 
und  Lady  Maria  has  a  high  colour,  which  aug- 
gested  the  line — 

'  Ig  pale  to  ihal  which  Wim»  yaur  check  ;' 
which  certainly — is — rather  pretty." 

"  Pretty  !  quite  Iwautiful,"  said  the  maliciou» 
Lucy  ; — "  (juite  heautiful." 
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Olinda,  who  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  Flee^ 
wood,  was  not  ao  mach  diaposed  to  minister 
to  Mr.  Thoresby^s  vanity. 

^  Sinoe  you  allow  us  to  criticise,"  said  she, 
*^  doDL\  you  thiDk  *  eyes  of  tender  blue^  gives 
oae  ratber  an  idea  of  wealc  eyes,  which  you 
know  are  seither  poetical  nor  becoming  ?^ 

^  Pardon  me,*^  said  the  poet,  colouring  sligbt> 
ly,  and  in  a  more  eager  tone,  *^  upon  that  hae 
I  pique  myself  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
poem.  Dear  Miss  Vavasour,  don^t  you  fed** 
Miss  Boyd,  I'm  sure  you  do— the  ddicacy  of 
the  line— 

'  And  of  yonr  eye  the  tender  blne.' 

Tender j  there,  seems  soft,  pale ;  and  by  the 
way,  Miss  Dawson^s  eyes  are  very  light,  and 
there  are  violets  worked  on  the  port-fouiUe,  so 
you  see  the  tine  is  appropriate,  and  not  other- 
wise  than  pretty.^ 

*^  Oh,  I  see  now,^  said  Olinda,  dreading  she 
should  be  obliged  to  fight  her  way  through  the 
forty-nine  succeeding  stanzas  of  the  poem:  which 
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rally  uommuDicated  to  each  other  evcry  new 
production  before  it  was  priiited.  I  httppened 
lo  write  an  Elegy  on  a  White  Mouse,  which 
certainly  was  not  without  spiril  and  poetry.  Of 
course  I  showed  it  to  Pounteford,  who  ex- 
pressed liiniself  ptcased  wiih  it ;  and  though  he 
did  not  express  himself  so  waroily  as  friendship 
like  our's  demanded,  I  allowed  for  a  natural 
feeling  of  mortificatton,  io  an  aspiring  young 
man,  at  finding  himself  so  far  surpassed  in  his 
favouritepursuit;  and  todoaway  any  unplcasatit 
idea  in  his  mind  at  once,  I  said,  *  Pounceford, 
Tny  dcar  fellow,  upon  my  honour  I  don''t  think 
this  elegy  better  ihan  thal  which  you  wrote 
'  On  leaving  Margate^  last  year:'  he  only  re- 
pUed,  '  Do  you  think  soP'  and  kept  whistltng 
'  Happy  tawny  Moor '  for  half  an  hour,  which 
I  thought  rather  singular  at  the  timc.  Well, 
niy  elegy  was  read  at  all  ihe  tea-tables  within 
(ive  miles  of  Oxford,  and  all  the  yonng  ladies 
inusted  on  having  it  in  their  albuma.  At  the 
requeit  of  aeveral  friends  I  was  persuaded  to 
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send  it  to  the  Editor  of  '  The  Amaranth.' 
Speaking  of  it  to  a  fnend  8000  after,  be  asked 
if  I  had  leen  a  parody  00  it,  wfaich  had  juM 
appeared  in  *  The  Votive  Wreath  ;^  and  truly 
diere  was  a  most  disgraoeful,  stupid,  and  bitter 
parody,  and  with  some  difficulty  I  ascertained 
that  it  was  the  production  of  John  Pounceford, 
of  Oriel  College  !  Only  think  what  I  must  haye 
suffered !  A  heart  Hke  mine — from  treachery 
like  hi&'* 

Both  hearers  hastily  expressed  their  entire 
disapprobation  of  Mr.  Pounceford^s  conduct, 
and  tben  proposed  a  walk;  for,  bring  under 
lentence'of  hearing  the  elegy,  they  did  not 
know  at  what  moment  of  the  day  Mr.  Tho- 
resby  might  claim  their  unwilling  ears,  and 
tbey  dreaded  an  MS.  from  bis  pocket  as  travel- 
lers  do  a  pistol  at  their  chaise^window. 

Wheo  Miss  Vavasour  had  put  on  her  bon- 
net,  Lucy  entered,  equipped  also  for  a  walk. 
^*  Olinda,**  said  she,  ^^  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
easily  tired  to-day;   I  want  to  make  you  go 

f5 
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with  me  on  a  lillle  expedition  I  have  verjr 
much  at  heart,  and  cannot  so  well  go  oloDe: 
it  is  to  see  the  little  parsonag^e  whicfa  Mr. 
Watson  is  ti»  have.  The  poor  old  genüemaa 
who  had  it  died  a  month  since,  and  Mr.  John- 
son and  Watson  will  be  there  to-day  at  two, 
to  look  it  over,  and  see  the  capabilitiea  for  im- 
jirovement  about  it :  they  wisfaed  me  to  see 
it  also,  and  give  niy  opinion :  I  should  like 
you  to  see  it,  and  givg  yours.  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  Lady  Portbury  to  drive  there, 
for  fear  it  should  bore  her,  and  limit  me 
in  time;  but  you  do  not  mind  a  walk,  and 
this  will  not  be  more  than  four  miles." 

Olinda  expressed  her  reody  comf^ance,  and 
they  «t  ofT. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

Aptbr  a  due  proportkm  of  green  laues, 
diisty  road,  brooks  crossed  by  stepping-stones, 
and  Stiles  to  be  scrambled  over,  Lucy  began  to 
look  about  her  like  a  dog  at  {äuLtf  and  then 
exdaimed, 

**  Yes,  Olinda,  I  know  we  are  near  it ;  they 
told  me  it  was  just  after  we  passed  the  Red 

« 

LioD,  and  there  it  is  !^ 

*^  But  b  that  a  lion,  Lucy  ?  are  you  sure  P*^ 
Well  might  Olinda  enquire,  for  the  artist 
had  painted  just  such  a  representation  of  the 
animal  as  is  now  hanging  up  at  the  inn  at 
Thames  Ditton,  which  sign,  .the  first  time  I 
aaw  it,  appeared  to  me  a  veiy  fair  display  of 
a  Grennan  sausage,  but  the  inhabitants  of  that 
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pretty  village  have  kiadly  agreed  to  consider  tt 
83  a  "  Red  Lion," 

Miss  Boyd  profited  by  this  laiidmark,  and 
a  few  Steps  farther  they  cspied  a  road  füll  of 
ruts,  which  proved  to  be  ihe  way  to  the  par- 
sonage.  An  old  white  gate  that  had  fallen  ofF 
the  hinges,  Ijing  between  two  etone  posts,  in- 
dicated  it  had  been  the  approach,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically  called ;  and  ihey  ihen  beheld  two  gentle- 
men,  who  were  recognised  as  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Watson. 

After  the  lirst  greeting,  the  latter  said,  "  My 
future  abode  is  a  little  out  of  repair,  Lucy,  but 
you  won't  be  frighlened  at  that." 

"■  Oh  no !  we  shall  have  so  much  the  more 
pleasure  in  setting  it  to  rights  our  own  way." 

There  had  been  a  shrubbery  on  each  side  of 
the  little  avenue,  but  the  broken  branches  and 
neglected  appearance  of  the  shrubs  and  trees 
made  it  look  desolate.  Two  cows  occasionally 
paased  and  repassed  among  theni,  and  two  large 
S0W8  were  diligently  rooting  up  the  perennial 
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plante  that  grew  below.  Opponte  the  door  wm 
a  large  graaa-plat,  where  a  diai  told  ito  neg* 
kcted  boun ;  a  dilapidated  pordi  was  ower  the 
houae-door ;  tbe  roots  of  tbe  creepen  wbich  bad 
oDoe  corered  it,  were  still  in  tbe  ground^  but  tbe 
plante  tbemselyes  spread  tbeir  weak  and  pro- 
strate arms  oyer  the  long  grass,  as  if  se^ing  for 
assistance. 

They  entered  a  little  hall,  the  cool  air  and 
broken  Windows  of  wbich  bad  induoed  two 
portly  toads  to  make  it  their  constent  resi- 
dence.  Some  swallows  ^*  whose  Situation  re- 
qirired  a  temporary  retirement,"  bad  made 
tbeir  ^*  pendant  beds  and  procreant  cradles^  in 
tbe  Windows,  without  prejudice  to  a  little  oo» 
lony  of  bats,  who  claimed  a  share  in  the  tene» 
ment. 

A  door  on  the  right  brougbt  tbe  party  into 
tbe  dining-parlour,  wbich  bad  been  salinon-co- 
lour :  two  large  convenient  closete  in  tbis  room 
had  their  doors  painted  bright  blue ;  where  the 
locks  had  been,  was  marked  by  frequent  prints 


>  cabba^  leaves.     Ii  was  not  i 
surprise  that  her  frieuds  heard  I 
cUini  — 

*'  Oh  delightful !  What  good  lue! 

Mr.  Johnson  took  ofT  his  spectacll 
bed  them,  in  order  to  share  the  dil 
aupposed  her  to  have  madc.  Olinq 
her  long  eyes  and  coral  Ups  witb ' 
and  even  the  ruddy  Mr.  Watson  at 
she  saw. 

"  Oh,  those  closets,  to  be  aure ! 
spoons,  glass,  and  china  will  be  there 
sugar,  and  Jam,  nill  be  in  the  other. 
coinfortable  it  will  be  when  we  have  i 
— every  thing  at  hond  !" 

"  And  there  is  not  so  much  i 
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was  A  moddy  potMl^  eorcral  with  daduweed. 
Neides  woe  decidedljr  tbe  pbaCs  llM  flouriab» 
ed  BKMt  laxuriandj  oti  tlus  skb  cf  die  houie; 
bot  LbVCJ  mm  m  Best  msrUe  drimney  piecc»  sad 
otber  merits.  A  shtü^-room  sdjoioiiig  was  to 
be  the  spot  wbefe  Wstsoa  was  to  eoüipose»  er 
eooipQe  Ins  lemieps  ■ 

«*  As  wk  «ad  Ibitime  wiH, 
Or  w  tiM  düdiiNS  deoM." 

As  they  aseeoded  the  stahrs,  aeooMpaBied  liy 
some  itioenHit  beofl^  wfao  were  aianned  st  tfais 
unusual  intnuioD,  snd  rso  be£nrey  to  intiodaee 
them,  SS  it  seemed,  to  a  red-eyed  awosier  of 
serenty-fi^e,  who  sppesred  with  a  sance-pa»  m 
hmdy  the  only  binnan  mhabitsot  of  the  psnoD- 
age,  WatBOD  and  Lucy  were  joyoudy  discusriag 
plans  cancemii^  copboards  and  orens,  to  which 
Mr.  JohoflOD  occationsMy  thiew  in  aa  ilnpreting 
hint ;  and  Qlinda  also^  fron  her  former  educa- 
tioB  bong  so  different  from  bor  pgcseat  hdsits, 
wss  enabled  to  bear  a  Yety  respeetable  diare  in 
ooDTening  od  thdr  alterations. 
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The  Upper  slory  and  attics  were  inspected 
with  ihe  deepeat  intereat.  The  garden,  where 
roses  and  fennel,  charlock  and  gooseberry- 
bushes,  strove  in  amicable  confusion,  was  pru- 
nounced  to  be  a  present  wilderness,  but  future 
Eden.  However,  one  agreeable  surprise  was 
common  lo  the  «hole  party ;  the  offices  were 
excellent,  and  in  good  repair,  being  even  now 
in  use,  and  well  attended  lo.  The  late  ocvu- 
pant  of  the  parsunage  had  been  old  and  infirm; 
a  long  rheumaiic  fever  induced  him  to  lodg«  at 
the  ttpothecary's  in  the  village,  where  he  might 
be  cunstantly  in  the  way  of  asaiatance.  The 
parsonage  had  been  for  nine  months  in  tbe 
custody  of  the  aged  niatron,  alrcady  tnentioned, 
who 

"  Did  Dot  nalcli  her  chnrge  loo  well." 

Miss  Boyd  and  her  friend  proceeded  home- 
ward  when  the  «crutiny  was  concluded^  ac- 
companied  for  one  mile  by  their  clerical  con- 
voy,  who  then  bade  them  farewell. 

They  arrived  nt  home  dog-tired,  but  in  lime 
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b)  dress  for  dinner,  at  which  Olinda  looked 
very  haadsoine  to  all  eyes,  particularly  those  of 
Fleet wood,  though  ehe  oever  had  feit  less 
good-will  to  bim.  All  she  had  seen  that  moiu- 
iog  went  far  to  persuade  her  that  poverly  was 
twt  to  her  taste.  The  dUapidaled  parsonage 
was  in  her  eye,  and  ihe  hotnely  einployiuenls 
that  Mias  Boyd  s«;eined  so  ready  to  engage  iit, 
She  pondered  on  the  piga  and  the  nettles, 
the  pond  and  the  toads,  tili  she  feit  the  sin- 
cerest  commiseraliun  for  her  friend,  and  sur- 
priie  at  her  rushing  madly  on  a  destiny  su  de- 

I  Ipiorable. 

"  There  must  be  a  touch  of  madness,  after  all, 
io  Lucy's  composition ;  it  is  not  froci  ignorance 

F  'at  the  elegances  and  comfarts  of  Ufe :  she  has 
1    Fanover,    she   loves  reading,   she  draws 

r  Vell,  she  is  fond  of  enibroidery,  and  is  ingeni- 
iD  all  sorts  of  ornamental  work  ^  surely  she 

t  will  not  hare  ttme  for  any  of  these  things ;  she 

■  faust  work  like  a  servant  all  the  moming,  to  sit 

■  With  Mr.  VVatson  all  the  evening  !" 
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She  determined  to  talk  to  Miss  Boyd  on 
the  subject,  but  cautioualy. 

In  the  evening  a  young  man  of  large  fortune, 
nacied  Sir  John  Creswell,  wbo  had  been  the 
tatest  arrival  at  Fanover,  Struck  by  Olinda's 
appearance,  began  to  talk  lo  her  with  some 
aniniation,  which  rouaed  Lady  Maria'e  Ire, 
wbo  directly  joined,  that  she  migbt  divide 
thcm.  She  was  so  prctty  and  so  coquettish, 
that  Sir  John  Creswell,  who  bad  a  good  deal 
of  ready  adnitration  at  every  body's  serviee, 
spccdily  gave  her  more  than  an  equal  share 
of  his  attention ;  and  Lady  Maria,  who  fatd 
ihe  advantage  of  three  years'  experience  more 
tban  Olinda,  by  the  position  of  her  chair  and 
other  dcxterous  manceuvres,  gradually  cut  off 
the  sunshine  of  Sir  Jobn's  conversation  &oin 
her  rival,  who,  however,  having  no  particular 
wisb  to  retuin  it,  at  last  rose  iip,  and  was  going 
tn  tili.'  piano  forte,  wheti  Lady  Juliana  said, 

"  Oll  coine  bere  and  lake  my  pari,  Olinds, 
Mgaiiist  Mr.  Fleetwood." 
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Ofinda-csme,  sayiiig, ^  Axe  yo«  the» »deep 
in  a  cpufffel  as  to  iraat  a  seooiid  P  peiliapt 
I  AOl  nmf^iSke  Sir  Loch»  OTrii^er,  « tia  a 
^«17  prttty  qucnel  as  k  Manda;'  aad  nal 
diobae  to  oonciliale  aiatfcri.  But  what  U  H 
abottt  ?^ 

**  Whj,  he  says  he  eanoot  bear  the  sügfatetl 
alluaion  10  poetry  to  any  dt  the  penons  in 
Ae  pi^aii  vqrtbology.'" 

**  Nay,  Lady  Jüliana,  I  did  aot  go  qtiile  ia 
fiu-  as  Ihat,  I  ooly  objected  to  iboie  very  trite 
acqoaiiitaiices,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Cbeir  todM 
intime  ot  Venus,  Cupid,  bc  wbom  I  am  so 
▼erj  happy  to  find  gone  out  of  fashion.  Some 
of  the  obscure  nymphs  could  be  turned  to 
aocount;  I  baye  often  besought  poets  of  my 
acgnaintance,  to  make  some  use  of  Cbelone  in 
her  tortoisesheO,  if  it  were  only  to  tum  her  into 
acomb.^ 

*^  A  Tery  good  thought  indeed,^  seid  Mr. 
Thoresby. 

Perbaps,"  said  Fleetwood,  ^^  nothing  could 


u 
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be  more  provoking  than  the  manner  in  vrhich 

ihe  Grecian  machinery  useil  to  be  dragged  ioto 

poetry,  the  simplicity  ot  which  one  had  before 

been  admiring.    When  Andrew  Marvers  nymph 

has  lamented  her  fawn  in  the  must  natural  and 

girlish  manner,  she  suddenly  says, 

'  The  bnlherlesa  Heliaites 
Vi'eep  in  lucb  ambei  lean  ai  theie.' 

"Allan  Kamsay,  afler  his  strilting  coropa- 
rison  of  the  äaxen-haired  Bessy  Bell,  and  her 
dark  and  diamond-eyed  friend,  or  rival,  Mary 
Gray,  exctoims, 

'  O  Jo*e  1  ihe'i  [ike  thj  Pailai.' 

"  I  am  convinced  all  pocls  had  learned  to 
groan  und  er  this  tyranny,  long  before  any 
attcmpt  to  shake  it  off  was  made.  Pope  only 
used  his  sylphs  in  mock-heroic  poetry;  Hayley 
was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  set  a  fashion ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  interested  us  for  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company'»  gods, 

'  Cundn)  brighi  ud  Gioeia  lublimc  I' 
but  we  could  only  6gure  them  to  ourselveg  as 
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a  golden  Venus  and  Cufnd,  diaguiaed  in  wbke 
shawk  and  bangles.  The  fact  ia,  that  storj 
and  flong»  statues  and  pictures,  have  lendered 
tbe  Greek  gods  and  goddesses  so  distinct  in 
and  familiär  to  our  minds,  that  we  remember 
them  as  human  creatures. 

^  It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Lord  Byron  to  recall  the  most  general  and 
natural  superstitions  cf  human  nature  to  their 
lost  empire.  Ghosts  and  witcbes,  from  tbeir 
▼ague  powers,  shadowy,  mjsterious  appear- 
ancesy  unsatisfactory  and  oracular  replies,  are 
so  much  more  imposing  and  interesting.*" 

^*  I  am  sorry,"**  said  Olinda,  **  to  vote  against 
you,  Lady  Juliana,  as  you  called  me  in  as 
your  auxiliary,  but  I  must  side  with  Mr. 
Fieetwood ;  a  thin,  pale  ghost  is  infioitely 
more  touching  than  a  jolly  god  or  cheerful 
goddess;  and  I  agree  also  in  thinking,  the 
less  that  is  seen  of  our  friends  the  ghosts,  the 
better."* 

*^  Fauns    and    satyrs,  in  reality,**    said    Sir 
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George  Hanbury,  "  niuBt  har«  proved  as  gr«at 
a  nuisance  as  fuotpads ;  but  what  would  be 
pleasant  in  that  case,  would  be,  (he  ünpoM- 
bility  of  being  com^emned  to  a  Bolitary  walk ; 
go  down  a  loDg  avenue  and  you  und  a 
Hamadryad  in  every  tree  !" 

"  Now  I  think  fairies  a  pretty,  cheerful  aort 
oF  Buperstition,"  Baid  Mr.  Tlioresby. 

*'  Oh  yes,  and  so  truly  pastoral  T  rejoined 
Lady  Juliana." 

"  The  supposed  agency  of  fairies  is  too  like 
that  oF  monkeys  and  mischievous  childrcn  lo 
rnakc  thetn  intercsting.  Beings  who  driok  out 
of  acorn-cups,  dance  Jn  rings,  bewitch  tbe  cowb, 
and  piit  sixpeoceä  in  the  housemaid's  filipper, 
we  cannol  fear  or  care  for ;  and  the  on!y  story 
<tf  the  kind  in  which  a  faiiy  excttes  our  syiD> 
pathy,  is  when  Tarn  Lune  deckres,  that 

'  Aye  al  every  seven  ypan'  end 
Thej  pay  a  tiend  lo  hell, 
Aiul  1  'm  lae  fuir  and  füll  of  flnb 
I  fear  'iwill  be  myiel  V 

You   see   the   horror   of  his   cbance,    v 


L      _ 
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perfecdy  oomprebeadixig  bi»  sitiuitjoiiy  and 

b  esiential  to  the  partidpatiQD  of  supernstund 

distvenes.     There  is  a  atorj»^  eondnued  Fleet* 

Woody  ^  wliich  it  is  said  was  originallj  printed 

as  an  addition  to  ^Drelincourt  od  Dealh/  by 

I  publish^r,  wbo  found  tbat  irark  would  not 

adl,  and  vho  succeeded  in  gelting  it  off  by 

tbe  device.     The  ghottly  heraine^  named  JCn. 

VttUf  whose  intention  aeems  to  ba^e  been  to 

give  an   afflicted   friend  oomfort  asd  advioe, 

it  induoed  to  talk  of   trifliog  and  mundane 

natters  witb  so  mudi  simplicity,  tbat  on  ber 

friend  obsenring  ber  silk  riding-habit  ^  looks 

eren  better  dian  wben  she  saw  it  last,^  Mrs. 

Vcal  rqplies,  tbat  ^  she  has  had  it.  dyed  and 

Biade  up  again."    The  distinctness  of  tliis  iact 

fpoils  tbe  tale,  wbich,  as  it  was  publisbed  long 

before  we  had  become  familiär  with  a  tbpu- 

land   delidous  German    imposdfailities,    must 

have  been  invaluable  in  the  dearth  of  borrors 

oor  grandmothers  laboured  unden^ 

This   discussion    was   here   intemipted   by 
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Lord  Portbury,  wbo  brought  Sir  George  a 
letter,  and  apologised  with  civil  fervour  for 
having  omitted  to  send  it  in  the  morning,  when 
the  Cover  was  opened,  but  the  letter  mislaid 
tili  then. 

"  A  very  stupid  thing  of  me  indeed,  my 
dear  Sir  George;  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
hap|)ened  before, — exrept,  by  the  by,  once  in 
Scotland,  when  I  was  on  a  visit  lo  Lord  Kirk- 
Andrews,  a  Scotch  cousin  of  roine, — bis  place 
is  neai'  Cupar,  and  is  caiied  Monyhavers.  Now 
we  were  going  from  thence  to  a  moor  he  had  (a 
small  hüuse);  it  was  called  Glenreestte.  No,  we 
were  Coming  from  Glenreestle  to  Monyhavers — 
I  'm  not  aure  —  stay  —  no,  we  were  going  from 
Monyhavers  to  Glenreestle; — yes,  I  remember, 
two  very  fine  dogs  were  sent  me  that  uioraiDg, 
a  present  from  Macnidrie  of  Lubberlaw.  I 
loBt  one  of  them  tbe  next  year  in  the  mosi 
provoking  manner.  I  must  teil  you  about  it : 
he  was  tied  up  in  the  stable,  and  I  always 
bke   B   short   halter,   that  Carper  knew  —  but 
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be  was  the  most  ordess  fdlow !  I  oould  moi 
keep  bim*  He  went  afterwards  to  Ihre  with 
Cokmel  Daubeiley  in  Deronahire,  where  be  aet 
fiie  to  tbe  bouae.  It  was  bamt  to  tbe  gromid  ! 
and  tbe  iDsuraiice— •** 

^  Lord  Portbury !  L<ml  Portbary  V*  laid  tbe 
lai^uid  T<Hce  of  bis  wife  from  tbe  ^cart^-Cable ; 
**  60  lend  me  your  purse,  I  am  Iniiig  rnooey 


Tbe  fact  was,  tbat  Lady  Portbury  tfaougbt 
witb  compassioD  on  tbe  ntuation  of  Sir  George, 
wbo  bad  witb  equal  oourage  and  politeness 
plaoed  bimself  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  and 
prepared  a  fiice  of  interest  witb  wbicb  be 
meant  to  bear  tbe  details  of  Colonel  Dau- 
berley'^s  misfortunes.  Great  was  bis  joy  at 
betng  spared  a  bistory  tbat  would  bave  cer- 
tainly  lasted  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  evening. 

Tbe  next  day  brought  an  arrival  to  Fanover 
tbat  was  expected  to  prove  of  yalue  in  tbe  eyes 
of  tbe  young  ladies.  Lord  Sedky  and  bis 
sister  Lady  Mardiston  came  to  fulfil  tbe  pro- 
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misc  they  had  made  in  Loßdan.  They  ttrrived 
just  bcfore  the  first  bell  rang  for  diuner,  aocl 
Lady  Portbury  accompanied  Lady  Mardiston 
to  her  dressing-room.  Lord  Sedley  foUowed 
them  to  the  door,  bearing  in  his  arms  s  sroall 
white  dog  belonging  to  his  aister,  saying,  he 
olways  lookcd  after  Blatichette,  for  Pulcheria 
cDuId  Dot  live  without  it. 

As  thcy  shut  the  door,  Lady  Maria  observed 
to  Sir  John  Creswell,  how  touchiog  it  was  to 
witnees  the  devoted  attention  Lord  Sedley  paid 
his  sisler.  It  proved  such  a  good  heart,  so  much 
sensibility,  such  a  dispnsition  to  fulfil  hia  duty 
in  all  respects  and  relations ;  and,  added  sbe, 
"  to  such  a  disagreeable  person  as  Lady  Mar- 
diston, there  is  Iwice  as  mucli  merit  in  being  so 
fuil  of  egards." 

"  Say  no  more  on  this  subject,  Lady  Maria," 
cried  Fleelwood ;  "  we  are  all  convinced,  and 
to-morrow  all  the  men  at  Fanover  will  appear, 
each  bearing  a  ÜLtle  white  dog,  the  property  of 
BODie  near  femalc  relation  :  it  will  becoine  a  uni- 
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"wentl  fathion,  now  that  we  know  it  is  tbe  wajr 
to  win  the  '  golden  opnioiis  *  of  Lady  Maria 
WintertoQ.'* 

The  dinner  bell  dispened  them. 

(Hinda  feit  some  cnriosity  to  iee  Lady  Maiu 
diatoii  oot  of  her  travelHng  bonnet  She  was 
tery  untike  her  brother.  Loid  Sedley  wa« 
iknder,  fair,  and  rather  good^^lookuig,  tbotq;h 
insignificant ;  the  aster  was  Tery  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  good  and  distingoisbed  figure,  bat  phun 
fitte,  and  common  features;  all«  that  could  be 
lemarked  in  her  was  nneommonly  keen  grey 
eyes,  with  rather  a  disagreeable  expreaaion,  and 
that  kind  of  cool  self-possession,  which  beloogs 
to  diose  who  highly  esteem  aad  place  great 
dependanoe  on  themselves.  She  was  a  widow, 
and  many  years  older  than  her  brother. 

Wben  the  Company  assemUed  before  dinner, 
a  lingk  glance  sufficed  to  oonvince  OHnda  diat 
Lady  Mardiston  and  Lady  Maria  entertained 
00  small  portidi  of  ill-wiD  to  each  other«  ■ 

The  latter  had  placed  herseif  ul  a  soinewhat 

6  3 
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cmbarrassing  positioD ;  before  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Sedley,  she  liad  takeo  great  pains  to  attract 
tbe  attention  of  Sir  John  Creswell,  partl^  be- 
cause  he  was  a  rieh  yu"g  ™^i)  *^^  fashioD,  and 
partly  to  prevent  Olinda  froni  picasing  hini- 
In  this  sclieme  shc  had  catirely  succecded  :  but 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Sedley,  on  whose  conquest 
she  had  long  set  her  hcart,  made  her  very  much 
wiäh  Sir  John's  visit  was  cnded  :  she  did  not 
choose  absolutely  and  rudely  to  get  rid  of  him, 
far  less  to  make  hioi  over  to  Clinda  ;  but  she 
found  hini  very  much  in  her  way,  and  such  s 
secondary  consideration,  that  she  instantly  re- 
ncwed  her  attaek  oq  Lord  Sedley  with  such 
diligence  and  vivacity,  that  before  the  second 
courae  was  placed  on  the  table,  the  sharp  eyes 
uf  Lady  Mardiston  shot  fire.  She  did  not  wish 
her  brother  married  at  all,  and  least  of  all  tu 
Lady  Maria,  who  for  the  last  two  years  had 
given  her  the  utmost  alarm. 

She  looked  round  for  a  counter-charm,  and 
thought  Olinda  might  provc  an  imiocent  spe^ 
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cafic.    She  had  not  witnessed  the  sbort  flirtatioii 
iheir  muäcal  consultations  in  town  bad  pro- 
duced,  or  ehe  migfat  not  have  liked  such  an 
ezpedient ;  but  she  considered,  if  he  took  too 
much  notice  of  Olinda,  she  was  easDy  got  rid 
ij(.     The  want  of  fortune  and  nuik  were  reaaon- 
aUe  objections  wherewith  to  cotifound  any  ma- 
trimonial project  respecting  her,  should  Lord 
Sedley  conceive  so  rash  a  specnlation ;  but  the 
worst  of  Lady  Maria  in  this  pmnt  of  view  wai» 
diat,  according  to  the  usual  worldly  estimate, 
no  objection  could  be  made  to  her  as  a  wife  for 
Lord  Sedley.     Well  bom,  highly  connected, 
handsome,  accomplished,  with  a  suitable  for- 
tune, it  was  difficult  to  say  why  he  ought  not 
to  marry  her ;  yet  her  violent  and  determined 
temper,  and  the  open  defiance  she  had  always 
shown  to  Lady  Mardiston,  proved  that  such  a 
woman  would  entirely  overthrow  the  influence 
she  wished  to  preserve  over  her  brother. 

Lady  Mardiston  had  early  in  life,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  all  her  friends,  married  a  man 


perpetual  and  bitter.  Str  Robcrfl 
thrift,  and  his  wife  penurious  afl 
their  afTaJrs  soon  bccame  90  much  dl 
they  wcre  obtiged  to  live  abroad,! 
many  years  of —  I 

"  Accuned  onil  unquiet  wiangUog  dl] 
Sir  Robert  for  oace  obliged  his  wifM 
her  a  widow. 

A  Btnall  and  ill-paid  joinlurc  frc 
heir,  would  havc  obliged  her  to  ren 
for  ever,  had  not  Lord  Scdley,  herh 
when  on  his  travcls,  arrived  at  Ge 
her  a  visit.  Ue  was  good-natured  an 
she  made  every  one,  nf  whom  she  cou 
obtain  anytbing,  asortofprcv^^M 
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either  tbat  he  abould  not  numry  at  aO,  or  tbat 
he  sboiild  nottny  a  womao  sba  ooukl  mle. 

Wben  the  ladiet  retiied  to  the  diawing-room, 
Lady  Mardislon  aoeosted  Olinda  with  greal 
civility,  and  took  oocaaoti  to  make  bar  many 
complimeiitfl,  deserred  and  undesennedy  not  fmv 
getting  to  praise  her  particolariy  tor  those 
points  in  her  exterior  in  which  she  excelled 
Lady  Maria. 

This  awoke  the  demon  of  envy  in  that  young 
lady't  bosom ;  die  joined  the  convemtion,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  in  a  seasoning  of  mortifi«- 
catioo  for  Olinda^  by  making  a  number  of  spite* 
ftil  observations»  and  talking  cx)ntemptuou8ly  at 

her. 

OUnda^s  temper  was  good,  and  she  was  dniid 
IQ  ooDversation  {rem  being^unused  to  society. 
She  bore  all  Lady  Maria^s  taunts  with  good 
hunour,  and  without  appearing  to  appropriate 
them  to  herseif,  though  her  colour  rose,  and  she 
lodced  a  little  disconcerted :  which  made  Lady 


'  li)  her  opinion  "  an  oak  with  one  gi 
it,"  would  have  anawcred  Lady  Marii 

"  Tliis  is,"  tliought  Lady  Mardisto 
pro|Kr  flirt  for   Sedlcy;  pretly  aüd 
enough  to  occupy  him,  and  easily  que 
likely  lo  please  too  much :"  and  here  ( 
astute  persons  wlio  judge  others  by  thj 
fihe    was    egregiously    mistaken.     In 
Olinda's  Bpparent  moderation,  "  le  diabl. 
dait  rieft ;'"  shc  was  in  fact,  to  the  laa 
provoked  at  Lady  Maria's  attack,  am 
tirsl  time  a  vague  idea  of  vengeance  s 
itself  to  her  inind. 

When  ihc  gentlemen  came  in,  Lady 
Ion  called  I^ord  Sedley  to  her,  and  was 
intri>duce  Wim  lo  Olinda,  had  not  both 
gentleniBD  avowed  a  prevjj^mmnij 
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play  on  the  guilar,  and  having  arraaged  herseif 
and  instrtiment  in  the  most  bccomiog  manDer, 
began  to  play  '*  the  fairy  bells,"  and  calied  Lord 
Sedley,  begging  him  to  teil  her  if  she  playcd  it 
right,  as  ^e  had  only  learot  it  by  ear. 

He  hastened  to  obey,  and  she  detauied  him 
to  äog  a  aecond  to  some  other  songs.  As  he  was 
known  not  to  havc  a  voice,  and  possessed  a  very 
tmperfect  ear,  he  had  seldum  received  such  an 
invitation,  and  was  hoth  flattered  and  delighlcd. 
A  good  deal  of  husky  and  tunelcss  chirping  on 
bis  part  accompanied  Lndy  Maria's  swcet  and 
cicar  voice,  but  she  looked  all  beaming  appru- 
bation.  When  he  was  tolerably  in  tune  she  said, 
"  Very  well  indeed,  Lord  Sedley,  thia  song  suits 
your  voice;"  when  he  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  dis- 
cord,  sbe  said,  "  No,  you  have  not  this  paasage 
quite  petfect,   we  will  practise  this  again  to- 


In  short,  the  pink  and  silver  ribbon  that  tied 
the  guitar,  seemed  also  to  bind  Lord  Sedley, 
who  remained  at  Lady  Maria's  elbow  all  the 
o  5 


idiot  she  had  evcr  seen,  and  scarceH 
be  the  catVpaw  she  had  intended  ll 

Wliat  very  much  added  to  Ladyl 
uneasiness  was,  that  she  was  obligl 
Lord  Sedicy  exposed  to  the  encinyl 
an  unlucky  promisc  she  had  mada 
iincle,  from  whom  slic  was  trying  to  wJ 

General  Cartwrighl  was  one  of  thi 
tempered,  fidgety,bilioug,  and  capricio 
tiemcn  that  ever  left  Bombay  :  valets 
lile,  Bubmiasive  Indians,  sly  Itolians,  j 
Scots,  aharp  Irishmen,  patient  Frcno 
tried  in  vain  to  please  General  Cartw 
departed  with  broken  heads  and  baffle 

Of  all  who  had  eyera 
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wben  she  bod  the  dextmty  to  penuade  him 
ihal  a  disb  of  '*  Fkh-iMub''  (or  rice  and  ducken) 
whidi  he  dr*-^  bis  cook  Üar  haviog  OTer-«alted, 
was  not  «alt  enougfa,  and  actually  addod  more  of 
tbe  condiment,  asauriog  him  it  woüld  be  im- 
proved  by  the  addition»  be  was  so  pleased  by 
tbis  novdi  UeatmeDt  of  bis  asserüoD,  tbat  be 
pretented  her  witb  i^large  8a{4)hire9  apd  soqii 
afiter  innted  bor  to  acoompany  bim  to  Nioe^ 
wbere  be  meant  to  spend  the  ensuing  autumn 
and  Winter«  She  hadeagerly  dosed  with  an  offer 
tbat  would  not  have  afibrded  as  much  pleasure 
to  aay  ooe  eke^  and  tbe  engagement  was  to  call 
her  irom  Fanover  in  three  days. 

She  oould  not  in  the  present  casie  take  her 
bfother.witb  her,  and  she  dared  not  caution 
bim  agpinst  falUng  in  love  with  I^dy  Maria,  as 
tbat  .piecauti<m  would  in  all  probability  have 
oootributed  to  its  defeat ;  but  she  took  him  wi|tb 
her  in.  a  little  walk  to  air  Blandiette,  the  day 
befinre  her  departure,  and  after  various  desul- 
tcnry  remarks,  asked  if  Lord  Sedley  had  heard 


lor  muac — plays   so  mucli   better  tha 
Maria,  which  I  am  very  glad  to  know." 

"  And  why,  Pulclieria  ?"  said  tlie  simp 

"  Why,  you  know  I  am  anxious  you 
excel  in  any  talent  you  wish  to  acquire. 
are  anxious  about  your  music,  and  Lady 
said  äomcthing  that  was  so  discouraging  I 

"  Did  she  ?  why  she  teils  me  —  but  wl 
you  hear  her  say  ?" 

"  That  slie  would  not  teil  you  so,  but 
could  sing  very  few  alrs  who  had  not  abc 
notes  in  bis  vcnce ." 

"  Six  notes  !      You   don't   say    so  ! 
how  very  insincere  sbe  tuust  be  !     That' 
good,  by  Jove  I     Six  notes  !     How  verj 
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be  wroDg,  because  Miss  Vavasour  (who  is  much 
the  best  musician  cyf  tbe  two)  said,  that  she 
was  quite  of  a  different  opinioo ;  that  with  a 
little  more  cultiTation  you  would  sing  tbe  most 
agreeable  second  she  had  erer  heard.^ 

'*  WeU,  that  was  good-natured  of  Miss  Vava- 
sour,  and  I  should  think  she  was  the  best 
judge ;  she  plays  very  well.  I  must  say,  I  am 
surprised  at  Lady  Maria. '^ 

**  Don't  take  any  notice  of  what  I  have  txAd 
you,  Sedley ;  it  was  not  intended  I  should 
overhear  it,  and  I  do  not  kuow  wby  I  repeat  it 
now." 

I^ady  Mardiston  departed,  with  the  pleasure 
of  thinking  she  had  sowed  **  deadly  division** 
between  her  brother  and  Lady  Maria;  but  her 
care  proved  to  have  been  needless,  as  that 
young  lady^s  father,  being  säzed  with  a  dan- 
gerous  fit  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  thought  pro- 
per to  call  her  home,  and  by  that  means  dis- 
persed  one  of  Lady  Mardiston'*s  terrors. 

The    day    after   Lady  Maria^s    departure, 


house.  In  her  walk  she  eDcouniered  AU 
resby,  without  his  hat,  wliich  niade  her 
him  with  some  eurprisc.  He  inqiüreJ  i 
she  was  going,  and  begged  Icave  to  acco 
her :  a  reqnest  she  eould  not  «'eil  refuse, ' 
she  by  no  means  thought  it  would  add 
pleasure  of  the  expL-<lition. 

They  walked  for  some  minutes  iu  i 
but  from  the  diligent  sighing  of  her  com 
Olinda  began  to  comprehend  tliat  he  codi 
bimself  in  some  distress  or  aSliction ; 
eyes  were  as  round  and  vocont  as  usu 
cheeks  oa  red,  his  hair  as  iieatly  curle 
divided  on  one  side.  He  was  too  poet 
weor  much  neckcloth  at  any  time,  and 
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ship-wrecked  mariner  at  Astlej^  when  be 
swims  «shore  oat  of  ä  pasteboard  aea. 

»  Mr.  Thoreaby,^  said  Olinda,  ''  are  yoa 
aware  you  have  torgatUm  your  bat  ?^ 

'*  HaTe  I  iiideed»  Miss  Vavasour  P  he  re- 
pliedy  in  a  mdancboly  and  baUow  tone ;  **  have 
I  really  !  How  stränge !  how  like  me !  But 
you  must  forgiTe,  and  not  wonder  at  any  part 
of  my  conduct.  I  am  in  a  very  peculiar  State 
of  mind»  1  may  say  a  most  Singular  Situation.** 

<<  Wbat  has  happened  ?'*'  asked  Olinda,  be- 
ginning  to  feel  some  curiosity. 

Mr..Thoresby  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  heared  two  of  the  deepest  and  most  poeti- 
cal  ngfas  that  ever  were  breathed  in  that  county, 
but  spoke  not  even  then. 

'*  I  b^  your  pardon,*'  said  Olinda,  *^  for 
ray  indiscreet  question;**  surmiaing  that  Mr. 
Thoresby  would  release  his  secret  when  he 
found  she  made  no  further  effort  to  extract  it. 

Mr.  Thoresby»  after  a  very  short  pause,  said, 


me  to  claim   your   eecrecy.     It  ia  a 
discuBs  one's  feelings  with  a  friend  like 

At  the  recurrence  of  Ihia  phrase 
dreaded  stie  Ehould  hear  some  further 
Mr.  Juhn  Pounceford's  delinquencies. 

Mr.  Tlioresby,  however,  continue 
musi,  besides  your  secrecy,  claim  you 
geace  not  to  think  me  the  vainest  of  mi 
revealJDg  two  discoverics  I  have  mad 
highly  painful  to  a  feeling  heart ;  tb 
the  most  exliilarating  and  transporting 
other  circumstances  than  mioe,  alas !  i 
made;  aod  I  will  ask  you  to  cotnmuni 
a  friend,  your  opinion  of  the  line  of  co 
ought  to  pursue  in  a  Situation  the  most 
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species  of  emotion,  as  you  must  perceire  mine 
ever  are. 

'*  Undoubtedly,  Miss  Vavasour,  you  remem- 
ber  a  blue  satin  port-feuille,  and  a  few  lines  I 
wrole  OD  receiving  i(,  when  I  imagined  it 
mtght  be  the  gift  of  a  person  to  whom  I  liave 
änce  become  devotedly  attached.  I  was  mis- 
ukea  '.  and  the  melancholy  truth  was  thus  re- 
vealed  to  me : — passing  froni  the  break fast-room 
the  other  moming,  wiih  the  port-ieuiUe  in  my 
hand,  I  met  old  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  the  Vicar- 
sge,  getting  into  her  pony-chaise.  I  naturally 
ofTered  my  arm,  which  she  accepted,  and  seeing 
the  port-feuille,  said,  '  Ah !  Mr.  Thoresby,  I 
see  what  Lucy  Boyd  has  given  you;  but  I 
won't  teil  Wataon  —  I  never  make  mischief 
ainong  lovers;* — and  the  foolish  old  lady  went 
laughing  to  her  puny-chaise,  regardless  of  the 
mortal  stab  she  had  given  to  oiy  peace  ! 

"  The  blue  salin  bock,  then,  is  the  gift  of 
Miss  Boyd .'  from  which  circumstance,  and 
other  indications  of  preference   which   I   havc 


Aod   Lady  Maria  picking  it  up,  sa: 
Mr.  Thoresby,  I  make  tfou  a  presen 

"  And  do  you  infer  from  /Am,"  re 
da,  "  that  Lady  Maria  loves  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Vavasour,  worda 
Oll  these  occasions :  manner,  expresdt 
thing,  and    Lady  Maria's  expressioi 
tainly  very  marked  at  ihal  momcDL 
last  man  in  the  world  to  flatter  myae 
impossiblc  I  should  Ite  mistaken.'' 

Clinda  was  not  as  anxious  to  jus 
Maria  as  Lucy,  and  began  to  be  mi 
tbat  any  thJng  she  might  herself  s 
be  constnied  as  a  proof  of  attachmei 
fore,  when  Mr.  Thoresby  again  reqi 
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encouragement  from  Lady  Maria;  and  this 
conyersation  brought  them  to  the  hall-door, 
wbere  they  separated — Mr.  Thoresby  to  ham- 
mer  out  a  sentimental  sonnet ;  and  Olinda  ran 
up  stairs  to  Lu£y*s  rooin,  to  whom  sbe  reoount- 
ed  tbe  extraordinary  acene,  and  both  laughed 
for  some  moments. 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Lucy,  "  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  sbotild  have  told  that  I  sent  the  port> 
feuiUe !  he  was  almost  certain  that  it  came 
from  Lady  Maria : — it  was  the  only  thing  that 
did  not  seil  at  our  charity-sale;  and  it  was 
such  a  good  thought,  sending  it  to  him  \^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


At  foT  iiiloti — I  (loa't  admire  'cm  ; 
I  would  not  be  a  &ailgr'i  briil«, 
"•'"■     For  in  Iheir  eourting,  ihey 're  ilill  discounril 
^  Of  tbitigi  consaraiDg  tbe  oc»d  wid 


I  BKS  to  diascnt  eatirely  from  the  i 
that  heads  my  chapter,  as  I  do  most 
admire  and  respect  that  fraiik-hcarted,  g 
and  friendly  body  of  men,  who  are  m« 
than  any  of  our  fellow  creaturea  to  fl 
interested  kindness  to  any  one  who  st 
oeed  of  it. 
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sessed  an  estate  attording  an  income  of  2000/* 
a-year;  he  had,  among  oiher  good  qualities, 
that  dngular  facility  in  fidting  in  love  which.  we 
bave  €iften  heard  b  ascribed  to  bis  profearion;; 
and  he  had  a  singular  facility  in  fSedling  i)ut  of 
loTe,  which  may  be  seen  in  a  great.  many  pro- 
fessions.' 

He  had  not  been  many  days  at  the  Castle  be» 
fore  he  testified  a  very  marked  interest  in  Olinda. 
Tbis  predilecticm  was  viewed  in  a  very  diffennt> 
light  by  vaiiäus  members  of  the  society  then 
at  FanoTei;.  Lord  Portbury  highly  approved 
of  the  probable  estabUshment  iit  opened  to 
Olinda;: 'To  Lady« Portbory,  who  considered 
erery  coodidoa  tiiat  did  not  offer  immense 
weddi  as  abjeet  penory,  and  marriage  as  a 
kindoC  barter,  it  seem^  that  Gaptain  Aubrey 
was  not'  worth  marrying,  and  that  if  Olinda 
accepted  him,  it  irould  be  like  risquing  your 
whole  fertnne  in  a  lottery  where  there  were 
but  smail  prixes.  She  computed  the  value  ci 
Olindas  eyes  and  complexion  in  the  matri- 


Captain  Aubrey'a  success ;  she  saw  d 
ihat  could  reasonably  be  made  to  hi 
justly  considered  his  dtuation  would 
the  real  comforts  of  Ijfe  :  why  shot 
wish  for  more  P 

But  ihe  person  who  appeared  the 
pricious,  unfair,  and  ilUjudging  on 
sion,  was  Prcslon  Fieelwood.  ^VheI 
Aubrey  first  arrived,  Mr.  Fleetwood 
approved  of  and  praised  hitn,  but  tal 
with  and  to  him  thaa  he  hod  done 
other  of  the  gucsts,  and  he  rather  engl 
in  coiiversation  with  the  young  ladie 
Captain  Aubrey  had  improved  bis  acq 
with  thcin,  however,  and  grcw  to  dj 
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was  Texed ;  bat  Captain  Aubrey  was 
too  mudi  oocupied  with  bis  present  pursuit  to 
obtenre  bow  it  affected  Fleetwood.    Olinda  did 
not  ISeel  diqposed  to  like  Captam  Aubrey  more 
tban  as  an  acquoDtance;  her  present  ezistenoe 
(now  that  Lady  Portbury  bad  reoovered  her 
goodrbonioar)    was     agreeaUe    enougb.     At 
eigbteen,  peopk  are  rarely  very  anxious  about 
tbe  futinre ;  sbe  HA  not,  therefore,  see  why  she 
should  many  at  au  tben ;  and  at  tbe  bottom  of 
her  beart  there  lurked  a  suspicion  that  Fleet- 
wood did)  or  would   love  her,  and  a  kiod  of 
confused  expectation  that  he  would  either  get  a 
prize  in  tbe  lottery,  be  made  Prime  Minister, 
find  a  mine,  be  adopted  by  aome  childless  duke, 
or  tum  out  to  be  somebody^s  son;  in  short, 
become  ridi  and  great  by  some  of  those  short 
processes  by  which  novelists  make  all  things 
casy  in  tbe  oonduding  chapters  of  their  instruc- 
tive  works.    Where  the  heroes  and   heroines 
are    separated,   it  is  only  to  live  in  elegant 
and  wealthy  discontent ;  you  may  observe  they 
VOL.  I.  H 
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with,  and  had,  tfaereforr,  reserved  her  adnc« 
upOD  them,  (as  pareob  frequentty  do,)  for 
a  timc — thal  never  was  to  come. 

If,  therefore,  yoa  cannot  take  an  iat«rest 
io  persoDS  ot  faultjr  conduct  and  erring  Judg- 
ment,  I  fear  ^u  will  be  but  disappointed 
hl  your  "  Aims"  and  my  "  End»."  Ha»e  a 
Utile  palience  witb  Olinda,  then :  time  and 
experience  may  yet  do  something  for  her,  and 
if  not 


**  Olinda,"  sajd  Miss  Boyd  one  day,  *'  do 
teil  tne,  do  you  mean  to  accept  Capuio  Au- 
brey  when  he  proposes  ?  Have  you  quiie  made 
up  your  miad  ?     I  hope  so,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  ihiak  1  hare  made  up  my  ntind,  Lucy ; 
but  I  assure  you  it  is  '  t'other  way — t*oll>er 
way."  The  man  "s  a  good  man,  bat  I  cannot 
molve  lo  marry  him.  Just  consider  :  marry- 
ing  is  a  serious  matter.  You  have  had  time 
lo  maice  up  your  mind — to  know  Mr.  Wau 
H  2 
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soll  —  to  think  how  you  will  live  afterwards. 
Tlien  Lady  Portbury  says  jt  would  be  a  very 
foolisli  thing  to  do ;  that  we  should  be  very 
uncumfortable,  and  not  have  enough  to  live 
on.  Sbe  says  it  would  be  the  silliest  thing 
in  the  world." 

"  If  you  really  do  not  like  him,  you  are 
quile  right  not  to  marry  him.  If  your  prin- 
cipal  objection  arises  from  not  knowing  him 
suffidently  to  decide  whelher  his  character  will 
suit  you,  I  dare  say  he  would  glndly  agree 
to  give  you  time  to  knuw  it  betler.  Bul, 
dear  Olinda,  do  you  think  Lady  Portbury, 
wtio  spends  so  much,  and  has  so  much  to 
spend  —  do  you  think  her  a  judge  of  what 
would  be  »uflicient  for  you  or  me  .*  We  have 
both  been  used  to  a  very  moderate  scale  of 
expense.  The  price  of  the  bracelet  she  bough[ 
last,  would  dress  either  of  ns  handsomely  for 
a  year ;  and  an  income  that  would  seeiii  poverty 
to  lier,  might  include  every  rational  comfort 
in  life." 
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"  W'hat  you  say,  Lucy,  U  very  tnje,  and 
I  should  have  said  the  same,  if  1  said  wtmi 
it  is  right  to  think,  and  wbat  I  should  haw 
thought  before  I  lived  ia  the  world;  but  since 
I  bave  seeo  what  it  is  to  be  a  Gne  lady,  I 
hooestly  own  I  sliould  prefer  it  iofinitely  tu 
living  quietly  and  economically  as  you  mtend 
to  do.  VVben  I  nas  at  home  I  scemed  to  have 
e»ery  thing  I  wanted,  because  I  had  never 
»een  the  splendours  and  gaiety  of  the  world,  or 
the  poeitiou  of  the  rieh  io  it ;  I  did  not  know 
then,  what  is  now  quite  ohvious,  thst  there  i- 
somelhing  ridiculgus  in  being  poor  V 

'•  Ridiculous,  Olinda  !  I  canoot  undcrstand 
jou." 

'*  I  mean  thal  1  should  in  a  certain  dcgree 
feel  mortified  by  having  my  door  opened  by 
sx  maid  covered  with  soap-siids  and  her  cap 
awry,  inslead  of  a  smart  porter.  Don*t  you 
remetnber  when  we  catied  at  Mr.  Spriggin»''« 
door,  how  Lady  Porlbury  laughed  wiih  Sir 
(reorge  Hanbury  ?" 


I 


i 
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"  Yes,"  Bald  Lucy  ;  "  and  another  instanee  of 
the  same  sort  which  you  inay  remember,  was 
the  mirth  occasioned  in  the  breakfast-room  by 
TAts.  Johnson's  shabby  pony-chaise  when  Wat- 
Bon  droye  nie  to  the  vicarage.  While  I  wa» 
aiTBnging  myself  and  cloak  in  itj  we  hcard 
every  word  they  sald.  Now,  Olinda,  you 
would  have  been  vexpd." 

Olinda  coloured  and  hesitaled ;  she  feared 
Lucy  would  be  mortided  by  her  confcssing 
the  truth. 

"  Well,"  Said  Lucy,  "  Watson  and  I  only 
laughed :  and  he  said,  '  How  things  go  by  com- 
parison;  poor  old  Mrs.  Johnson  thinks  this 
a  very  distinguished  cquipage,  and  you,  Lucy, 
will  not  have  a  better  one  when  we  take  poa- 
scsaion  of  the  parsonage  ;  yet  we  are  very  com- 
fortable  in  it,  and  are  kept  as  completely  from 
the  wet  road  as  if  we  had  a  carriage  as  gay 
as  Cinderella's  transformed  roelon.'  And  now. 
Ohnda,  I  will  say  something  ihal  sounds  both 
ill-natured  and  nograleful    to  a  person  who  i$ 
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ihe  best  friend  I  have,  but  it  is  ooiy  lo  you  in 
coDiideac«,  and  for  your  good.  Suppose  you 
were  driving  from  this  great  hall-door  vith 
Preston  Fleetwood  in  sucb  a  carriage, — Lord 
Portbury's  guests  laugh,  and  yoa  ore  mortified, 
ibough  you  are  with  the  ctevcrest,  ihe  most 
agreeable,  and  (persnnalJy)  the  most  digtin- 
guished  man  at  Fanover.  Suppose  youraelf, 
afler  driving  in  Lady  Portbury's  beautiful  car- 
riage as  its  tnislress,  to  hesr  ita  tnasler  talb, — 
aa  poor  Lord  Portbury  always  talks,  aa  half  tht 
Uten  we  see  lalle, — shoutd  you  not  feel  that  u 
humiliatioa?" 

'•  Yes,  certainly  !"  said  Clinda. 

'*  And  whicli  do  you  consider  as  the  most 
le^timate  and  durable  cause  of  mortiÜcation  P" 

"  Undoubtcdly,  to  have  a  husband  of  whom 
I  sbould  be  oahamed." 

••  Then,  dear  Olinda,  if  hereafter  you  find 
that  you  cannot  have  both  the  carriage  and  the 
man  to  suit  you,  remember  wfaich  is  the  most 
necessary  to  happiness." 
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"  Yes,"  sa'id  Olinda,  "  you  are  right,  and  it 
is  only  at  some  tnoments  in  the  day,  while  I 
liear  and  sce  these  people,  ihat  their  way  of 
thinking  acts  upon  iiiy  mind." 

But  it  was  not  Olinda's  fate  to  liear  the  sanie 
doctrine  from  all  her  friends  ;  the  next  day  die 
was  Bummoned  to  Lady  Portbury's  dressin^- 
room. 

"  Sheof  Ui>t  Pen  cell  the  spute." 
was  working  the  third  row  of  a  head-purse, 
whifh  bad  heen  her  most  arduoua  task  since  her 
arrivnl  from  the  coiintry.  From  time  to  tirae 
she  regarded  the  well-flounced  Mrs.  Shuldham, 
who  was  arranging  a  wig  upon  a  wig-block, 
in  various  braids,  and  puSa,  and  Hnglets,  in 
order  to  choose  a  mode  in  which  Lady  Port- 
bury^a  own  hair  shoiild  be  dress^d  at  dinncr- 
time. 

Nonc  of  the  methoda  pteast-d  the  destined 
wearcr,  who  at  last  said,  "  Well,  Shiitdham, 
you  may  go ;  I  want  to  talk  to  Miss  Vavasonr. 
Olinda,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  »erioiisly,  and    1 
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never  can  find  a  minute;  I  never  know  what 
kisure  is.  By  the  way,  do  you  thiok  tfaat  would 
be  a  becoming  way  of  doing  my  hair?  I  canH 
think  it ;  the  hair  is  too  much  off  the  forehead ; 
it  does  for  dark  women  who  have  a  great  deal  dt 
shade  about  the  eyes,  but  I  am  too  fair  for  it. 
Sbuldham  has  no  imaginatioD ;  she  goes  on 
always  in  the  same  way  ;  it  is  80  tiresoirie ! 
shocking !  to  be  obliged  to  spend  all  my  time 
in  aettling  how  I  am  to  be  dressed.  Ah,  if  I 
could  have  kept  Eulalie !  it  was  too  beautiful 
the  way  sbe  dressed  hair;  nobody  ever  had 
such  a  little  perfection  of  a  maid.*" 
"  How  did  you  happen  to  lose  her  ?*" 
'^  Oh,  though  she  was  charming,  she  had 
some  faults!  You  know  every  one  has,  and 
must  have,  some  little  fault ;  and  Eulalie  had 
ways : — she  used  to  steal  my  trinkets,  and  wear 
my  clothes,  and,  poor  creature,  she  spoke  not  a 
Single  Word  of  truth ;  and  I  could  not  keep  a 
sovereign  in  my  purse,  she  was  so  apt  to  take 
money ;  besides,  she  was  very  pretty,  and  allowed 

H  5 
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all  the  raen  to  make  love  to  her : — but  the  way 
she  dressed  hair  1  and  such  trinimings  as  she 
uaed  to  hivent !  Ah,  I  shall  never  again  be 
as  well  dressed  as  when  she  hvcd  with  me,  poor 
thing.  And  she  was  so  attached  to  me :  if  mjr 
gown  did  not  sit  propcrly,  she  was  in  despair; 
if  my  hair  did  not  curl,  or  I  looked  ill,  I  was 
obliged  to  console  Eulalie — she  was  so  afTec- 
tionate;  —  a  little  hot-teoipered,  as  all  kind- 
liearted  people  are  ;  and  those  horrid  cold  Eng- 
lish  servants  made  such  a  fuss,  because  she  one 
day  ran  at  the  French  cook  with  a  knife :  he  wa» 
her  lover,  or  something. 

'*  That  was  the  only  time  1  ever  saw  Lord 
Portbury  absolutely  disobliging;  and  Sprig- 
gins,  the  agent,  bored  me  to  dealh,  by  talkin^ 
all  Borts  of  nonsense  to  him.  Now  I  said  '  II"» 
all  very  well  for  yoii,  Lord  Portbury,  who  are 
growing  bald,  and  for  Spriggins,  in  bis  brown 
Scratch  wig,  to  talk  uf  honesty  and  virtue,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  very  properly,  because 
hair-dressing  cannol  siginfy  to  you ;  but  to  me 
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il  is  o[  tlie  last  coDsequence ;  and  if  you  broufbt 
me  a  saint  iastead  of  Eulalie,  of  vbat  use  would 
tbe  be,  if  she  could  not  dress  hair  ?' 

"  Is  not  that  the  half-liour  bell  ?  Heavens .' 
ü  it  not  dreadful  never  ta  have  a  tnoment's 
peace  ?  I  am  toni  to  pteces  for  want  of  time, 
and  1  have  quantities  ofthiags  to  say  to  jroU) 
OUada>  aad  advlce  to  give  you,  but  the  burry 
and  struggle  I  live  in  is  too  much  for  human 
strength :  ring  for  Shuldham,  my  dear :  what 
would  I  give  not  to  be  married  to  a  punctual 
man !  Well,  Shuldham,  U  that  the  dinner- 
bell f  is  il  half-past  sevcn  f 

"  So,  my  Lady,  it  is  the  hall-door  bell ; 
your  Ladyship  has  an  hour  and  a  quarltr  to 
dinaer  yel :  my  Lord  is  not  come  home," 

'*  Ah  l  well  then  you  may  go  doivn,  and 
relum  when  Miss  Vavasour  goes.  What  was 
I  taying  P — oh !  I  wanted  to  teil  you  that  I  am 
quite  certain  Captain  Aubrey  will  propose  ;  I 
bope  you  da  not  meao  to  marry  him,  Olinda  f" 

To  thie  inquiry  Olinda  replied  hy  disclaim- 
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ing  the  expectation  of  a  proposal,  this  bciug 
the  rule  in  similar  cases :  but  Lady  Portbury 
Said  : — 

"Nonsense,  Olinda;  you  see  he  will; — but 
do  not  marry  him  ;  it  would  be  excessivcly 
foolish.  You  will  have  twenty  better  nppor- 
lunities  of  marrying.  He  is  quite  poor.  Tliere 
is  nothinj^  so  melancholy  as  marrying  with 
what  's  called  ß  competeHce" 

"  I  do  not  wiah  or  intend  to  niarry  Cap- 
lain  Aubrey,  though  I  did  not  know  hc  was 
poor:  I  thought  he  liad  2000/.  or  3000/. 
a-year." 

"  So  he  ha.s;  but  you  could  hardly  have 
the  cominonest  comfort  on  such  an  income." 

"  Lucy  Bovd  would  call  tliat  riches." 

"  My  dear  Olinda,  it  would  be  ricbes  lo 
her ;  and  so  it  should  be :  but  any  ihJng  ia 
good  enough  for  Lucy.  She  is  quite  a  plaiti 
girj,  and  rather  vulgsr-looking;  of  course, 
she  can  only  expect  to  marry  some  borreut 
üf  a  man.      But  you,    who  are  so  handeomc. 
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and  look  so  disdoguished,  you  ought  not  to 
think  of  making  a  pokiog  matcb,  like  Lucy. 
i'ou  ought  to  marry  well.  Every  body  tbinks 
well  of  themselves.  I  dare  say  Lucy  tbinks 
Mr.  Watson,  or  somebody  of  tbe  same  sortf' 
would  be  a  Tery  suitable  busband  for  you ; 
but  just  look  in  tbe  glass,  and  see  if  Lucy 
and  you  ougbt  to  bave  tbe  same  ezpectations.^ 

Here  Lady  Portbury  set  tbe  example,  and« 
Olinda  willingly  profited  by  it.  Botb  ladks 
fixed  tbeir  eyes  on  the  glass,  and  remaiairf^ 
lost  in  tbat  agreeable  contemplation  for  some 
minutes,  wben  Lady  Portbury  resuroed  the 
subject,  and  talked  witb  sucb  oontempt  and 
ridicule  of  all  humble  plans  and  prospects, 
and  in  particular  those  of  Miss  Boyd,  ^that 
Olinda  departed,  on  Mrs.  Shuldham^s  tbird 
avatar,  convinced  tbat  Lucy,  tbough  an  ex- 
cellent  and  sensible  young  woman,  and  a  sincere 
friend,  bad  formed  too  humble  an  estimate 
of  wbat  ought  to  be  the  views  of  a  beauty ; 
and  she  intemaUy  acceded  to  the  position,  tliat 


"Tleetwööd,  in   which  case  an  excepi 
be  found  to  tlie  rule. 

This  benevolcnt  speculation«  hov 
ceived  a  conaiderable  check  wlien 
vaaour  cncountered  its  object.  Tc 
of  tbe  iinintercsted,  a  man  often  see 
ordinary  atate  of  mind,  when,  to  t 
thinic  it  worth  their  while  to  study 
tenance,  a  slight  curve  of  the  bron 
solent  iridcpendence  about  his  chin— a 
contraction  of  the  nose,  may  give  t 
assurance  tbat  the  gentletnan  is  seri> 
fronted,  indigiiant,  and  prepared  for  w 
No  sooncT  had  Olinda  cauglit  a  gl 
Fleetwoud  in  ihc  drawing-room,  than 
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inerated  were  depicted  in  the  moat  Üagnot 
ilUtinctness.  What  wns  to  be  done  ?  She  bad 
entered  the  room  füll  of  condlialory  inteolions, 
in  a  "  very  holiday  humour,"^  as  RosaJind  says, 
and  here  was  this  perverse  mao  fighting  sgainst 
h»  own  cause. 

All  that  a  young  lady  cbd  do,  (conäatent 
«ith  the  dignity  of  a  beauty,)  Olinda  did  do, 
to  disperse  the  thuDder-cloud,  but  without 
success :  indeed,  a  number  of  small  overtures  • 
for  peace  faüed,  from  the  dextrous  taanoer 
in  wbich  Mr.  Flcetwood  kept  himself  oloof, 
from  bis  grcat  attention  to  every  member  of 
the  Society,  from  Lady  Portbury  to  the  lap- 
dogi  Oliada  being  the  only  exception.  The 
enemy  would  not  evcn  treat  of  peace  ! 

Captain  Aubrey,  on  ihc  contrary,  was  very 
assiduous,  and  in  high  spirits ;  and  the  reat 
of  the  Company  saw  nothing  of  the  pantomitne 
thuB  RCicd  before  them,  except  Misa  Boyd, 
wlio,  from  her  sincere  attachmeut  to  Olinda, 
wjtnessed  the  whole  witb  deep  intcrest. 


hy  Lady  Portbury,  wlio  saw  hi: 
proxtmity  to  Miss  Vavasour  with 
approbation  ;  and  Olinda  sat  down  b 
which  had  now  been,  for  some  days, 
inent  of  the  drawiiig-room  of  i 
for  an  ornameut  it  is  at  all  tin 
when  the  heat  of  the  wcather  comp« 
relinquish  it,  something  always  seenis 
to  the  apartment. 

Fleetwood  suddenly  drew  near  ■ 
trifling  pretext,  and  retnained  talkin 
different  subjects.  Captain  Aubrey 
haviiig  occurred  in  the  conversation, 
of  that  gcntlenian  with  some  ill-bum 
ridiculcd  an  opiiiion  he  had  expressed. 
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capricious  and  cbangeable  as  you  äre.  When 
Captain  Aubrey  firat  arrived,  you  did  notbing 
but  praise  bim,  and  press  us  all  to  be  acquaint- 
ed  with  bim ;  now  that  we  all  know  and  lilce 
him,  you  take  every  opportunity  of  finding  fault 
and  laughing  at  bim  :  do  explain  tfais.'*^ 

Fleetwood  did  not  answer  for  some  momenta; 
at  last  be  said,  "  I  wish,  Miat  Yavasour,  to  be 
an  example  of  candour,  as  I  am  of  every  otber 
merit;  and,  in  pursuance  of  tbat  laudaUe 
design,  must  confess,  that  it  was  simply  ill- 
humour — a  kind  of  bilious  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  has  made  me  latterly  unjust  tö 
Aubrey,  whose  character  and  society,  in  cold 
hlood  and  impartial  humour,  I  esteem  and 
like;  but  he  ne^  not  break  my  bead,  for  I 
reform  from  this  minute,  like  the  hero  of  a 
comedy  in  the  last  act.*^ 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  replied  Olinda,  "  of  the 
power  of  my  rebuke;  but  I  am  delighted  to 
have  drawn  forth  your  recantation,  and  it 
will  give  me  quite  a  taste  for  reprehension  in 
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future,  having  found  it  so  eSectual  on  the 
present  oecasion." 

Fleetwood  continued  to  spcak  of  Aubrey, 
and  not  on\y  made  amends  for  his  past  injiu- 
tice,  but  talked  at  last  with  absolute  par- 
tiality  of  bim,  and  appeared  to  liave  entirely 
vanquisbed  the  evil  spiril  that  had  possessed 
bim  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  evening.  When 
Aubrey  retumed  to  bis  post  by  Olinda's  side, 
Fleetwood  immediately  yielded  it,  and  rctired 
with  great  good-humour. 

Those  at  all  disposed  to  interest  themselvea 
in  Olinda's  walks,  bad  all  learncd  that  she 
daily  sought  to  bring  a  nosegay  from  the  green- 
house  to  wear  in  her  hair  and  bosom  in  the 
evening ;  therefore  Captain  Aubrey  had  do 
diflicutty  in  finding  her,  on  the  following 
afternoon,  as  she  retumed  loaded  with  China- 
roses. 

He  took  that  opportunity  of  inaking  his 
proposttl,  with  tbe  details  of  which  I  shall 
not    Irouble  you   morc  fully,   because  he  soid 
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noCbiDg  veiy  new  «ad  brilliant,  tbougfa  be  ex- 
piesaed  hinudf  Tory  prettily;  and  a  man  in 
earneat  (if  ha  ia  not  a  fool)  is  always  elo- 
quent npon  any  subjeet  tbat  interetU  bim 
deefdy.  Bot  nobody  cares  to  bear  these  aoit 
of  profeanoiis  at  aeocmd-hand ;  and  I  repeat, 
CapCau  Aubrey  aaid  notbing  but  wbat  you» 
my  dear  Sir,  bave  taid,  perhaps  Tery  often  — 
tbougb  I  bope  you  reoeiTed  a  more  fitvourable 
reply,  becauae  tbat  elicited  from  Olinda  waa 
a  dedded  rejection,  wbich  tbougb  politely 
expreaaed»  witb  downcaat  eye«  and  Uusbing 
cbeekfl,  wbile  abe  puUed  tbree  of  her  6nest 
Cbinn  roaea  to  pieoes,  still  it  was  dedded ;  so 
nnch  so^  tbat  tbe  gentleman  was  convinoed  it 
wofuld  be  of  no  use  to  retum  to  tbe  charge 
on  some  future  opportunity.  Therefore,  wben 
tbey  leacfaed  tbe  ball-door,  each  bowed ;  Olinda 
ran  up-stairs  in  some  trepidation,  and  Gaptain 
Aubrey  letumed  to  tbe  grounds»  and  afterwards 
to  tbe  Park,  where  be  walked  tili  the  first 
dinneivbdl  rang. 
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Olinda  took  off  her  bonnet  and  sat  down. 
Just  then,  Lucy  bearing  a  gown  on  her  arm, 
enlered,  saying,  "  Olinda,  how  shall  I  have 
ihe  sleeve  trimmed  P  ihis  way  ? — orso?"— and 
then  proceeded  to  State  the  pour  et  conire  of 
each  arrangement ;  to  which  Miss  Vavasour 
made  no  repty.  Lucy  repeated  her  question, 
ainplifying  her  former  address,  and  standing 
in  the  attitude  of  expecliiig  an  answer,  which 
at  last  coinpelled  Olinda  to  say,  mechanically, 

"  I — really— don't  know." 

"  You  do  not  know  !  why,  my  dear,  yau 
geem  to  have  caught  Mr.  Thoresby's  *  me- 
lancholy  abstraction.'  You  do  not  know  • 
Oh,  oh,  Miss  Vavasour  !  I  see  something ;  and 
lo  save  you  the  trouble  of  denying  it — Captain 
Aubrey  1ms  proposed  :  I  see  that.  Now  teil  me 
what  was  your  reply,  for  that  is  all  I  am 
curioufi  to  learn." 

"  8ince  you  have  found  me  out,  Lucy,  my 


reply  was   a  civil   no,  which 


I  mighl  also 


have  guessed,  as  I  was  predetermined,  and  you 
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knew  it.  And  I  was  thinking  when  you  caroe 
in,  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  say  anything  peo^ 
ple  don't  like  to  bear;  and  how  awkward  it 
will  be  to  Sit  next  him  at  dinner,  and  with  the 
fear  of  the  Company  guessing  as  you  did.^ 

'*  If  you  do  not  look  conscious»  and  Captain 
Aubrey  behaves  as  usual,  wby  should  anybody 
guess  anything  ?^' 

**  Well,  I  hope  they  will  not ;  but  you  will 
allow  it  will  make  the  dinner  uncomfortable/' 

The  Company  assembled:  Captain  Aubrey 
came  last,  and  things  went  on  pretty  well,  and 
without  any  unusual  appearance;  but  this  was 
because  no  person  was  curious  on  the  matter, 
except  Mr.  Fleetwood,  and  he,  (the  moment 
he  saw  Captain  Aubrey  looking  dark  and  dis- 
contented,  constrained  and  silent,  and  Olinda 
with  a  beightened  and  fixed  colour,  and  some- 
thing  in  her  manner  to  Aubrey  which  seemed 
to  heg  his  pardon  for  having  tempted  him  to 
waste  his  time,)  directly  guessed  how  matters 
stood  between  the  sailor  and  his  ^^  someti  me 
love."" 
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His  conjectures  were  confirmed  by  Captain 
Aubrey  lamenting  to  Lady  Portbury  that 
evetiing,  that  he  had  received  lelters  which 
would  compel  him  to  relinquish  the  great 
pleasure  he  had  hoped  to  enjoy  in  spending 
another  week  at  Fanover,  Lady  Portbury 
combated  this  rcsolution  with  as  much  graceful 
earnestness  as  if  she  had  rcally  wished  his  stny. 

Lord  Portbury  recited  above  fifty  parallel 
cases,  wherein  visilors  beut  on  departure,  had 
been  prevaited  upon  to  remain  ;  and  concluded 
his  harangue  hy  saying,  "  Clinda,  is  not  this 
shabby  of  Captain  Aubrey  to  deprive  us  of 
a  whole  week,  which  we  considered  we  were 
quite  Bure  of  ?  do  help  me  lo  persuade  Captain 
Aubrey." 

Miss  Vavasour  was  choked  with  horror  at 
the  appea),  and  desperately  stammered  some 
üentencea,  she  knew  not  what,  which  were  in- 
tended  lo  seem  as  the  ceho  of  Lord  Portbury's; 
but  of  course  all  enireaty  was  vain. 

Another  day,  and  Olinda  had  reason  to  think 
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tbat  the  walk  to  the  green-bouBe  was  becotning 
a  rerj  populär  promenade,  for  her  expeditioii 
waa  flcarody  b^un,  when  sbe  was  joined  by 
Preston  Fleet  wood. 

**  Miss  VaTasoar,**  said  he,  *<  I  am  very. 
much  tempted  to  ask,  if  you  have  patienoe  to 
hear,  not  a  justifieatioD  of  the  apparent  caprioe 
which  prompted  me  to  gi^e  two  contrary 
opinHNia  of  the  same  man  in  the  same  day,  but 
a  frank  ooDfesoon  of  the  feeling  which  caused 
my  injustioe.  Will  you  object  to  hearing  me  ?^ 

**  As  I  long  since  not  only  gave  you  leave  to 
speak  your  frank  opinion  on  all  subjects,  to 
advise  and  find  fault,  1  am  only  surprised  that 
you  tbink  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  to  go 
through  the  form  of  again  asking  a  permission 
yoa  had  already  obtained/'  replied  Olinda. 

**  I  wished,  however,  to  have  it  distinctly 
repeated,  because  I  am  going  to  speak  with 
a  freedom  that  is  very  Ukely  to  displease ;  1 
very  much  wish  to  say  several  disagreeable 
things." 
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"  Well,  I  permit  von  (o  foUow  up  ihU  flal- 
tering  commencement." 

"  When  I  first  asked  your  leave  to  beconw 
adviser  in  ordinary,  if  I  know  inyself,  I  was 
on\y  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to  be  of  use, 
lo  supply  to  you  the  want  of  judicious  friendi, 
of  counHellors  capable  of  taking  just  vietrs  of 
life  and  human  interests;  tu  whicli,  wjthout 
any  disrespwt  to  your  presenl  prolectors,  llipy 
are  not  comjwtent.  Even  then,  Oliiida,  I  uli- 
served  your  besetting  sin  was  the  fault  of  \our 
huQiuur,  and  not  of  your  understanding;  ra- 
nity,  boundleas  vanity,  and  the  dispositton  lo 
coqiietry,  which  it  generally  creates,  tnakes  you 
dependent  on  those  who  Surround  you,  subjecta 
you  to  understandings  far  inferior  to  your  own, 
and,  to  win  opinions  which  are  not  worth  hav- 
ing,  you  would  sacrifice  your  natural  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong." 

••  Thank  you.  Mr.  Flcetwood,  for  your  grMxl 
opinion." 

"  1  beseech  you   lo  atlend   lo  me   »eriouälv. 
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I  have  your  pemussioQ  to  crfteod.  If  tbis  one 
fault  could  be  oonquered,  all  your  otber  qua» 
lities  deaerre  praise ;  the  total  abaence  of  eDvy 
and  dengn,  your  kind  and  geoerous  feelinga  to 
othert,  aad  care  to  aroid  offending  or  grieving 
theokf  the  intdiigenoe  and  good  aense  you  ahow 
on  all  otber  occaaions,  all  oombine  to  prove, 
that  if  you  were  not  ^ain,  you  would  be  per- 
fect. 

*^  So  far  I  have  spoken  of  your  faults ;  l 
must  now  oonfess  one  of  my  own.  I  have  ibr 
some  time  been  oonscious  that  it  is  my  heavy 
niisfortune  to  love  you  deeply,  against  all  the 
wamings  of  my  reason,  and  the  knowledge  of 
your  character  and  my  own,  which  give  the 
aasurance,  that  auch  a  feeling  ia  of  all  othera 
adverae  to  peaoe  and  prudenoe.  Thai  would 
hare  been  only  a  miafortune,  but  it  haa  in* 
fluenced  me  to  ain  againat  juatice  and  integrity 
in  endeavouring  to  prejudice  you  againat  otber 
men,  particidarly  Aubrey,  who  deaervea  your 
r^ard ;  and  I  waa  hardly  aware  how  far  I  had 
VOL.   I.  I 
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j'ielded  to  iny  wish  of  crossing  bis  iaterest  tili 
you  rebukcd  ine  yesterday ;  but  it  has  made  me 
resolve  to  be  bonest  and  juat  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring  your  ill-will. 

"  I  have  always  beljeved  tbat,  bowever  entire 
frankiiesa  may  displease,  on  reflection  it  is  ap- 
proved,  and  that  every  dcparCure  from  il, 
tbough  from  aniiable  motives,  to  spare  tbe  sen- 
sibility,  or  to  make  advice  and  reprehensioo 
palatable  to  others,  soinebow  is  afterwards  pro- 
ductive  of  evil. 

'  For  right  beCore  there  u  Doprecipice — 
Fooli  liesil  aiide.  ud  lo  tbeii  Ibotilepi  min.' 

I  teil  you,  therefore,  Olinda,  that  you  may 
trust  me  whcn  1  give  general  advict?,  or  o[H- 
nions  rcspecting  persona  of  your  own  sex  ;  bul 
you  can  no  longer,  I  fear,  rely  on  the  view  1 
take  of  those  men  who  try  to  »rin  your  aSec- 
tion  :  1  cannot  aee  them  fairly." 

"  la  Bpite,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  of  the  pains  you 
have   lakeii   to   define   your   avowal   of  whal 
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woidd  luiTe  flaltcMd  me,  I  am  flattered,  ani 
very  ^win  of  jfcmr  loraig  me.^ 

*'  So  you  wocdd  be  of  any  other  man^s  «!• 
Udmieiity  Olinda.^ 

*'  I  do  not  tfaink  you  haye  a  right  to  say  so. 
Siirdy  you  cannot  suppow  I  dioukl  haTe 
Hstened  so  quiedy,  had  any  other  penon  said 
all  the  hanh  ihings  that  you  have  spoken  in 
the  last  ten  minutes  I  You  cannot  suppose  tt ; 
though,  I  confea^  they  do  not  seem  so  hanh  to 
me  as  you  perbaps  intended,  because  the  fault 
(if  it  is  a  fault)  of  wisbing  to  please»  doet  not 
seem  to  me  a  very  heinous  one.  I  believe  it  is 
common  to  all  women,  and  to  men  also :  it  is 
natural  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  Surround  us.*" 

**  No,  it  would  not  be  desirable  or  right 
that  a  woman  should  ever  be  so  independent  of 
Society ;  it  is  not  the  wish  to  please  I  condemn, 
but  its  intensity — the  wish  to  captivate,  and 
the  patns  you  take  to  succeed  at  any  expense.^ 

They  were  here  interrupted.      People  are 

I  2 
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offen  long  aiid  frequently  offeoded  before  tliej 
quarre],  but  having  once  quarrelled,  the  bal- 
tle  recurs  perpetually.  A  lover  is  sometimes  a 
long  tiuie  before  he  says  he  loves,  but  having 
iince  Said,  he  is  very  apt  to  repeat  it.  In  spite 
oF  thc  reluctant  and  almost  reproachful  profe^ 
sion  of  Fleetwood,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  again 
sjwke  of  his  attachment,  and  finding  that  he 
was  lieard  with  putience,  it  soon  became  his 
favoiirite  topic  of  discussion  with  Olinda,  and 
liei'  replies  were  gradually  so  satisfactory,  that 
he  explaiiied  hie  Situation  as  to  pecuniary  afiaire. 
It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  begin  by  speaking 
of  love,  cannot  proceed  without  Epeaking  of 
money. 

"  Sopomei  ihe  reckoning  when  Ihe  banquei 's  o'er, 
The  dretdful  rackoaing  ! — »nd  mea  »mile  no  oiore." 

F'leetwood's  Situation  was  briefly  this:  für 
the  prescnt  he  hod  onty  300/.  a-year,  but  he 
was  to  possess  an  estate  producing  a  clear 
1000/.  a-year,   which   came  through   the   will 
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of  an  unde,  who  had  the  whim  of  beqüeatb^ 
ing  the  vae  öf  the  inoonie^  tili  Fketwood 
Aould  attain  the  age  of  thirty-ooe,  for  the 
beiie6t  of  aonie  other  rdation.  In  one  year 
Fleetwood  would  be  entitled  to  take  pos- 
seaAmj  and  he  wished  Olinda  to  beoome*  his 
wife  at  that  time. 

Thirteon  hundred  a-year  was  a  great  falHog 
off  from  the  high  oonceptions  Olinda  had  been 
encouraged  to  form  when  ftpeculating  <mi  her 
poadble  destiny ;  yet  it  is  quite  sufficknt  for 
real  and  reasonable  comfort ;  and  if  jou  teil 
me  it  is  not  so  in  your  estimation,  allow  me 
to  retort,  that  he  who  thinks  it  is  not,  would 
be  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  say  what  is.  He 
has  lost  himself  in  a  vortex  of  unreasonable 
wishes,  **  which  beget  one  another  like  Jews,^ 
as  Congrere  says;  and  as  maoy  thousands 
would  Gnii  him  wishing  for  more. 

Fleetwood  took  great  pains  to  explain  to 
Olinda  the  atyk  of  living  that  his  future  for- 
tune  would  sustain,  that  she  might  form  a  dis- 
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tinct  idea  of  the  Situation  ehe  wks  choosin^, 
Knd  know  what  ehe  would  not  possess;  and 
she  heard  with  perfect  content  and  satisfaction 
all  the  abridgement  that  marriage  was  to  make 
of  the  luxury  and  magnificence  that  Surround- 
ed  her  at  Fanover.  She  was  proud  of  Fleet- 
wood and  his  talents — her  lot  seemed  most 
happy  and  glorious ;  in  short,  she  loved  him. 

They  agreed  to  wait  eome  months  before 
they  disciosed  their  engagement  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Portbury,  partly  to  please  Olinda,  who 
thought  it  would  make  her  Situation  awkward, 
and  partly  to  avotd  the  Opposition  that  Lady 
Portbury,  at  least,  would  offer  lo  such  a  pro- 
ject,  which  she  would  think  absolute  madnes« 
in  Olinda.  Fleetwood  laid  down  a  plan  for 
her  studies,  and  made  her  promisc  to  write 
to  him  constantly ;  and  shortly  after  his  pro- 
fessional Business  recalled  him  to  London, 

Miss  Vavasour  aiglied,  as  in  dnty  bound, 
and  kept  all  bis  injunctions  sacrcd — such  as 
rcading  several  dry  histories,  and  many  other 
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books,  which  did  not  interest  her^  exeept  ät 
enabling  her  to  give  him  an  aoorant  of  the 
coatento,  and  the  impremon  Üktf  made;  upon 
her.  In  fais'repUes  he  coiroeted  her  opfammi, 
and  aometimea  her  grammar;  explained  and 
oamiiented  on  Tarioas  facta  and  pawigea,  and 
«tid»  in  facty  a  great  deal  to  the  knprdvenient 
of  her  edueatioh.  Fk&wood,  howerer,  had  not 
reoeived  a  religious  education  ;  his  opinionfc 
oQ  that  subject  were  soeptical  at  least;  eo»- 
flequently  higher  motites  fpr  eonduct  than 
prudence,  propriety,  aiid  temporal  advantage 
soggettt,  he  nerer  Adverted.  to,  and  the  lessons 
ahe  had  reoeiTed  in  her  youth  grew  every  day 
nuMre  üdnt  in  her  mind. 

It  ia  not  ünÜMial  for  men  of  £Eishion  to  say 
they  makie  it  a  rtde  to  attend  the  Ghurcb 
when  in  the  oountry,  *^  in  oider  to  give  theilr 
aervanta  and  tenants  a  good  ezample;^  as  if 
their  exiünple  in  town  went  for  nothing,  abd 
religion  and  pfety  were  only  to  be  tfaougfat  of 
at  a  **  conoenieni  season^   In  compliance  with 
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these  eiialtcd  ideas  of  duty,  Lord  Portbury 
did  with  immense  fuss  give  "  dreadfui  note  of 
early  preparation"  every  Sunday  uiorning,  and. 
beading  all  the  inhsbitants  of  Fanover  thal 
could  be  pressed  into  the  Service,  proceeded  to 
the  Parish  Church,  from  which,  on  bis  return, 
he  invited  tlie  clergyman  to  dinner,  and  mit 
unfrequently  extracted  Mr.  Spriggins  from  the 
large  brick  house  opposite  tbe  cburcb,  wbere 
there  is  a  handsome  iron-gate  to  the  court,  and 
seven  Btraight  poplar-trees  within  it :  you  havc 
paRsed  it  a  thuusand  times. 

In  this  piouit  pilgrimagc  Lady  Portbury  did 
not  join  above  twice  in  the  summer,  when  ahe 
arrived  about  the  time  of  rcading  the  secood 
Iexsün,dre93ed  in  a  pelisse  of  the  ßrst  order, 
and  a  bonnct  emanating  from  Madame  Her- 
bault.  AU  the  females'  eye»  that  had  not  been 
open  niore  than  forty  years  were  immediatelv 
riveted  on  her  and  her  bonnct ;  aod  the  hearts 
appending  to  the  eyes,  (aa  in  females  they 
generally  do,)  beat  with  tumulluous  admira- 
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tioD  ot  envy,  acoording'  to  the  jnreraOnig  d^ 
pontkm  et  the  possesaw. 

If  tliis  «eene  took  place  around  the  crimaon- 
lioed  pew  of  Lady  Partburj,  a  similar  templs- 
tion  was  oiRsred,  in  the  gallerj,  frcnn  that  whkh 
contained  the  compaDy  from  the  houad^eepera' 
roöm  at  Fanorer.  While  Lady  Portbury 
glided  dowly  up  the  middle  aide  below,  Mra. 
Shiildhain  »eated  bersdf  with  an  authoritatire 
flounoe  in  the  gallery  above,  having  rendered 
her  coatume  nearly  a  fae-simile  of  that  exhibit- 
ed  by  her  Uidy,  and  was  viewed  with  similar 
fedings  by  a  less  distinguished  audience. 
These  *'  angel  i^isits^  were  *'  so  few  and  far 
between,^  that  their  influence  on  the  parish 
was  not  diminished  as  they  might  havebeen 
by  more  finequent  recurrence. 

Ot  a  Sunday  evening  Lord  Portbnry  wouM 
aometimes  tum  bis  head  from  the  caKUtabk  to 
say,  **  Come,  Olinda,  or  come^  Lucy,  as  it  is 
Sundayy  give  üs  a  little  sacred  music.^  8ö 
they  began  with  "  Adeste  Fideles^'  aüd  end- 
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ed  with  Moores  Melodies;  Lord  Portbury 
concludiiig  the  day  with  an  Observation, 
'*  that,  in  his  idea,  Sunday  could  not  be 
too  strictly  kept.  I  may  be  thought  too 
exact  on  these  subjecU,  bul  it  is  the  duty  of 
everybody  at  the  bead  of  a  large  family  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  viee  and  immoralily  which 
is  rapidly  extending  itself  all  over  Europe. 
In  my  idea,  Church  and  State  ga  hand-in- 
hand  ;  tonch  one,  you  pull  down  the  other. 
I  reniember  my  grand-uncle,  Sir  Hildebrand 
Sawyer,  who  was  a  very  pious  man,  iised  to 
say — by  the  by,  the  chapel  at  Sawyerby  Hall 
was  lined  with  gilt  leather,  and  it  had  an 
excellent  effect ;  I  hardly  ever  saw  any  thing 
of  the  kind  so  handsome  and  suitabte.  It  was 
exceedingly  impressive  to  see  the  chapel  at 
Sawyerby  Hall !  Certainly  it  was  a  shameful 
thing  of  my  cousin,  Sir  John  Sawyer,  to  part 
with  Sawyerby  Hall !  When  I  first  heard  of 
rode  over  directly.  The  most  wrong- 
headed   fellowl^I   talked   to   him   for   more 
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thtn  tbree  bours,  without  ceadng  for  an  in* 
stant — not  for  a  $ingk  instant  f  He  fidgeCed 
a  good  deal,  and  sometimei  cracked  bis  whip  : 
at  last  be  became  quiet,  and  seemed  attentive ; 
and  wben  I  atopped,  quite  fatigued,  to  ask  for 
a  glaaa  of  wine,  do  you  know,  be  was  fast 
aaleep ! — Spriggins^  was  not  tbe  land  sold  for 
mucb  lesB  tban  its  value  to  an  Indian?— ab» 
solutely  a  man  of  colour  !^ 

<<  Dear  Lord  Portbury,  Ust  tbe  girls  pass ! 
I  am.  mre  they  will  be  without  colour  if  we 
donH  go  to  bed.  We  were  up  late  last  nigbt, 
I  am  sure,  änd  I  bave  quantities  of  tbings 
to  do  to-morrow.^ 

Tbe  wbole  Company  blesaed  tbe  timely  In- 
terruption, aad  bastened  to  tbeir  respectiye 
ooucbes. 


AlMS    AND   ENDS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

If  wlien  Lord  Portbury  thus  attempled,  «s 
he  CBÜed  it,  "  to  Btem  the  toirent  of  vice,  kc." 
by  what  he  cousidered  a  strict  ob3ervance  of  the 
Sunday,  his  sacrifices  wer«  so  litlle  intrusive  on 
his  general  habits,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
those  other  six  days  of  the  weck,  which  he  con- 
sidered  might  be  lawfully  dedicaied  to  tbis 
wurld's  cares  nnd  pleaaures,  without  aoy  pious 
intemiption,  were  likely  to  call  Olinda  to  se- 
rioits  reflection.  On  the  contrary,  every  circum- 
fltanceof  her  present  mode  of  living  seetned  so 
independent  of  any  world  but  the  present  one, 
(hat  there  scemed  no  occasion  to  thlnk  of  the 
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Miss  Tavasour  could  nol  join  in  Lady  Porl- 
bury's  regret  that  Lucy  had  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  becomJng  Mr8.  Toddle;  but  the  la- 
ment  grew  more  interesting  when  »he  said, 
*'  Well,  Olinda,  at  least  you  will  not  marry 
Hotne  hoggish  man  one  hes  never  hcard  of ;  ifoti 
will  have  a  different  »ort  of  establishment." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  »aid  Olinda,  blushing. 

"  Why,"  Said  Lady  Portbiiry,  "  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  you  could  cndure  such  a  fate  P 
Think  of  luoking  to  alt  the  details  of  a  smal) 
liouse,  doing  all  for  one's  seif  that  a  house- 
keeper  should  do,  travelling  in  a  atage-cctach  : 
there  is  no  knowing  all  the  horreuri  that  Lucy 
will  be  compclled  to  endure." 

Olinda  feit  an  unpleasant  sensalion,  and 
thouglit  of  the  raoment  when  she  should  be 
obliged  to  own  her  intention  of  becomliig  Mrs. 
Fleetwood.  How  inexplicable  it  is,  thought 
she,  that  one  may  not  be  aJlowed  to  be  content- 
ed  with  one's  own  choice,  but  that  everybody 
expecis  his  neighbour  to  see  with  his  spectacles ! 
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Lucy  laaj^Ml  wImd  die  heard  how  thcmHigh^ 
ly  Lady  Portbuiy  despised  her  lol.  **  Bow- 
erer,^  aaid  sbe^  **  her  cootempC  bat  produded  a 
gilt  thai  detigfau  mc^  and  which  tbe  pcx»  cu- 
nite'a  w&  bad  do  right  to  expecl :  I  ihall  eqoy 
hanng  an  Indian  abawl^  of  all  things.  Poor 
Lady  Povtfiary !  how  very  good-natured  of  Im* 
to  ghre  il  al  a  time  when  I  know  ahe  acaite 
oonaidert  me  worthy  lo  Uve  !*" 

The  day  betng  fixed  for  Lucy^s  marrii^) 
Olioda  was  to  attend  her  as  bridesmaid,  and 
Lord  Portbury  to  pve  her  away.  Old  Mr. 
Johnson  was  to  perform  tbe  oeremony,  bis  wife 
to  diapmron  tbe  ladies,  tbe  Clitheros  to  look  on. 

Tbe  wbole  proceediog  was  so  repugnant  to 
Lady  Portbury^s  feelings,  that  sbe  never  thougbt 
of  being  present;  but  bad  sbe  been  able  to 
masler  them,  tbere  were  some  particular  objec* 
tions  which  woidd  have  proyed  insurmountable. 
The  bonr — oould  sbe  have  been  at  tbe  parish 
cbuich  at  ten  ?  tbe  bridegroom — a  curate  ! 
<— was  sbe  to  stand  by  when  Miss  Boyd  agreed 
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as  pos&ible,  and  the  only  other  perso: 
was  Mr.  Thoresby,  »lio  having  been 
and  intimately  known  lo  both  parties, 
sidered  almost  as  part  of  Ihe  fainily  at 
Mr.  Watson  had  requcsted  the  pleasi 
Company,  to  the  great  embarrassment 
sensitive  person,  who  as  usual  had  re 
Olinda  for  advice  how  to  act  in  wbai 
plea^  lo  term  "  hts  enibarrassing  posii 

"  Dear  Mr.  Thoresby,"  cried  Olinda 
it  your  positionF" 

"  Wby,    MisB    Vavasour,    poor   Wa 
absolutely  asked  me  to  his  wedding  !^ 

"  Well,  you  will  come,  of  couree." 

"  That  ia  nredaelv  «hat  T  »»h«!  t^ 
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loldy  necaaswy  I  iiMNiU  appnl,  Ümtlnufh^ 
eiuibled  to  wrM  mmuidiiig  die  haart  of  IBm 
Boyd  on  so  tiying  an  oecama.'' 

*f  Qh,  yoa  muLj  be  qinte  oertam  tiiat  Mr. 
WattoB  has  eonanllBd  Lnejr  fiiat,  aad  I  mm 
oartaiB  dbe  can  ooly  feel  tatb&elaofi  in  iIm  al* 
tandmee  af  an  old  fiicnd  like  joorarif.* 

^  1  beg  yoor.  paidoB,  Mi»  VäTatonr;  I 
cannot  hmrm  tint  cbearing  oarUnii^.  It  ia 
fiil^-^-it  may  {Kfliapa  aeem  fam  innia  to 
to  yoor  mkid  a  diaoavery,  a  asoit  nnpkaiiaii^ 
and  fiMal  ditoovery  I  made  aooie  weeka  nMa»  af 
tbe  attacfaflMDt  that  |»or  Mim  Boyd  fdt-- 
towaanda-^myael^" 

^  BlesB  me,  Mr.  Tboresby,  is  it  posoble  yoa 
slffl  xetain  Ümt  Tery  odd  fimry  I  Do  yoo,  caa 
joa  rappoBe  tliat  Lucy,  on  tbe  ere  of  aurry- 
ii^  a  man  ci  ber  own  dioice,  oocdd  |H«ftr 
yon?* 

Vdnly  did  Ofinda  oorobat  with  tbe  sdtcoai. 
piaoea^  of  Mr.  Tboreaby  to  tbe  kat  BHoiite^ 
die  «w  tfaat  m  bis  own  mind  be  bad  determinad 


^,  as  ne  nau  in  lact  aivay 
todo;  für  hia  communication  with 
that  SLibject  was  only  tnade  to  procu 
portuuilv  of  deplortng  his  own  unfoc 
tractions.  Indeed,  he  inoked  forward 
pleasure  to  the  peculiariticn  which  hc 
would  mark  the  bride's  agitation  when 
his  appeamDce,  and   the  perplexity 
made  no  doubt  would  in  consequence  l 
ed  in  ihc  countenance  of  the  bridegr« 

To  the  leamed  in  the  etiquette  of  1 
remony,  it  is  well  known,  that  if  you 
and  great,  you  must  Imrrow  a  frieni 
in  which  to  spend  your  honeymoon, 
you  depart  in  a  chariot  aad  four. 

If  vou  are_ 


tny  l|]ck>  youinU  m  joar  aeureh  aket  tfae  pic 
tusetque»  Jrtandin  tiicb  faeavy  ahowcn  of  ndo, 
IQ.  ihat  Uund'  4)f  ,the  mmfMuu  and  the  flood, 

aeenig  aa^goodji  caatada  firoai  the  brim  of  jfoiiv 
half  as  that  whicb 

and  beriiev peli««  will  daaa iu  dioit  cawwy 
inider  the  odtjoff  of  tbe  ntileaa  stoaiD. 
!  Tb^  ja.%  tluttl  appnnred  metbod^  of  ad;» 
jqmtiing  fWan  tb^chuidi  to  the  inn  al  Salt 
HiQ»  rwhkh  Ja  inoie  CtvounUe  to  your  coal» 
bat  leaa^.ioila  your  pocket. 

If  yod  we  «  tradesmao,  it  will  be  ioflScient 
to  pataa  new  toppsd-hoots^  and»  taking  the 
bnde  apd  lemale  ppurty  in  smart  array,  prooecd 
lo  Hampton  Court»  where  you  may  see  the 
Cartoons,  and  dine  at  the  Toy ;  making  the 
journey  in  «  seriea  of  gigs  and  a  glasa-ooach. 

.Bot.  tbetei  are  exoeptions  to  erery  rule^  and 
by  nonc^  of  tbese  expedieots  did  the  Watsons 
celebrate  their  nuptials. 


which  haa   alresdy  been   so  t^tea  a 

nXed. 

Mr.  Thoresby  was  much  disappoinC 
quiet  and  matter-of-fact  manner  in  whi 
received.  He  was  furnished  with  a 
stls  mviques,  which  he  had  designed  t 
in  case  Lucy  fainted;  bearing  in  mind 
de  Gcnlis'  asseriion,  ihat  an  ICnglish' 
affiiction  alway»  holds  a  bottte  of  sah 
hand.  I  confess  I  have  witnessed  si 
aolation  sought  by  rhe  inourner  mal 
since,  but  modern  sensibility  is  conter 
a  sprinkling  of  Eau  de  Culngne,  and  h< 
was  DO  need  of  eillier- 

Lucy  did  not  quJt  the   prolection 
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tbottgli  it  iatef lüpicJ  •  Mtatj^  or  nthor  m 
ocdkctioo  of  •toriet,  whidi  he  begn  lo  tdl 
al  Fanover,  «sd  (aoly  puniiig  wbfle  tbe  mr* 
riage  and  coMcqueat  adieos  were  takng  plaoi) 
ooAÜDiicd  dinJiig  Ae  drire  lo  aod  fkon  the 
▼iean^ ;  ao^  thoug^  a  large  audiaMe  luid  Aa 
fint  trviU  of  Us  diacoune,  (whiefa  only  cnded 
OD  ümr  reliini  to  Fanofvert)  tbe  peroratioii  wai 
tbe  exdiifive  iieoefit  of  Olinda  and  Mr.  Tk^ 
raaby;  the  firat  citUIj  exdaimii^  *'No!p«» 
really !  dear  meP  and  otber  indicatioiis  of 
lady-like  surpiiae  and  inteiest ;  Mr.  Thomby 
only  oontriboiing  an  oocasioaal  hem!  orhal 
for  he  ooBsidered  the  Space  of  bis  drive  aboald 
be  devoted  to  tbe  Muse;  and  he  trave&ed 
tbiough  tbe  eomposition  of  half  a  sonnet  witb 
tolerable  comfort  to  bimself,  in  spite  of  tbe 
infonnation  Lord  Fortbury  was  pouring  forth. 
Tbe  marriage  of  Lucy  was  disadvantageoas 
toOiinda:  sbe  not  only  lost  an  amiable 
panion«  but  tbe  only  person  who  thougbt 
ly  and  acted  consequently ;  who  could  ndther 


It  would  not  be  quJte  fair  to  consi 
so  entirely  Ol'mJa's  superior  aa  circi 
ftometimes  tnade  her  appeiir.  In  scai 
man  merit,  some  charilable  sUowance 
made  for  human  teinptation ;  we  sli 
judge  the  ojiinionfi  uttered  by  a  friend 
just  drunk  two  bottles  of  Champagne, 
sanie  scrutinizing  severity  as  if  bis  pot; 
becn  spring-water;  and  (here  are  somc 
which  intoxicate  tht  possessor  mure  cc 
than  Champagne,  and  unhappily  ther 
inteiraU  to  sleep  off  this  intoxication 
the  gift  of  beanty  is  in  female  eycs, 
judgc  by  the  declaratioa  ascnbed  to  th 
of  our   own   timc  who  indisputablv  ' 
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Fleetwood  and  Lucy  being  now  removed, 
OKoda  was  thrown  more  into  converaation  with 
die  Test  of  the  sodety ;  sbe  talked  more  to  the 
meo,  and  offended  the  yoimg  ladies  more  tban 
she  bad  yet  done. 

The  person  most  disposed  to  didike  Miss 
Vayasour  was  I^y  Maria :  she  beeame  greatly 
irritated,  on  tbis  her  second  visit,  to  find  Oliiida 
more  en  evidence  tban  she  bad  left  her;  and 
Sir  John  Creswell,  whom  Lady  Portbury  had 
civilly  invited  as  soon  as  she  expected  Lady 
Maria,  had  relapsed  into  bis  original  admi- 
ration. 

Men  are  fully  as  envious  as  women  of  each 
odier*8  personal  qualities,  but  I  fear  the  softer 
sex  is  the  most  spiteful;  not,  perhaps,  from 
a  taste  for  petty  aggression,  but  from  a  posi- 
tion  in  the  world  which  limits  their  vengeance 
to  small  injuries. 

The  first  retaliation  that  occurred  to  Lady 
Maria  was  a  oontemptuous  manner  of  treating 
Olinda  as  an  inferior,  which  she  would  have 

TOL.  I.  K 


ane  saw  L,ady  Maru  aisUKea  ner,  * 
was  all :  she  rathcr  avoided  talkin^ 
but  neither  showed  nor  feit  resentmei 
rival  beaiity  grew  more  provoked,  a 
ill-bred,  and  occasionally  ssid  things 
and  so  angrily  exprcBsed,  that  Olindi 
the  infectioD,  and  began,  in  her  turn 
some  cnmity  to  her  foe. 

"  Lady  Maria  shall  6nd,"  said 
ternally,  "  that  her  rudeness  will  not 
me  froni  talk'tng  to  Sir  John  Creswe 
she  encouraged  him  to  converse  with  1 
was  sensible  of  the  effect,  but  did 
the  cause,  of  a  eomplaisance  which  ve 
flattered  him  :  he  therefore  raodestly  a 

tn    his    nwii    PVtrnnriliiinrw    mniHt    th«  ^ 
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Things  were  in  this  position,  everj  bodj 
breathing  love  or  war,  wben  one  of  the  numy 
iketclMaken  with  which  the  bouie  aboondad, 
prodnced  a  Tiew  of  a  ndn  about  ten  miles  öff, 
called'  Wargfaam  Abbey,  which  strack  every 
body  asthe  repretentation  of  a  most  beao- 
dful  loeiie.  Sevcnd  at  the  Company  exprened 
a  wiah  to  see  it,  a&d  Lord  Pinrtbinry  pfopowd 
they  diould  make  a  party  and  dine  thcre. 
This  was  an  alarmiog  proposition  to  Lady 
Portbury,  who  was  a  sworn  enemy  to  rain, 
dust,  wind,  and  all  elementai  accidents:  she 
equally  abhorred  ridiog,  Walking, 
staring  for^  rather  than  at,  distant  obji 
losing  the  party— wbooping  to  call  them,  and 
listening  for  their  whoopiog  reply*  In  sbortf 
all  the  ills  that  a  gipsy*party  is  *^  heir  to,** 
rushed  on  her  appr^ensive  mind,  and  £lled 
it  with  dismay« 

Some  of  the  gentlemen,  as  well  as  ladies, 
sympftthised  in  her  alarms :  but  the  house  oon^ 
tained  so  yery  large  a  party  of  restless  young 
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pare  inournerable  fowls,  lobster-saL 
the  next  aftemoon ;  and  these  rurol 
with  man}'  otliers,  viere  despatchet 
ham  Abbey  early  the  next  morniag. 
pany  were  to  foUow  in  the  arternouii. 

AU  who  have  any  experience  in  I 
pleaaure,  kiiow  that  three  in  b 
its  menibers, —  say  A.  B.  C.  —  et 
a  matter  of  vital  im^iortance  to  sit, 
walk  next  D.  E.  and  F. ;  it  is  eqi 
known,  that  G.  H.  J.  tnay,  froni 
lar  malice,  or  the  rest  of  the  alphi 
accidcntal  interventiou,  destroy  this 
feliciiy ;  and  that  the  least  evil  that  ei 
l>e  A.  B.  n    .„A  T^  X,   t?^  ^n^ljgj/j^ 
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kss  by  the  whole  party :  näy,  there  are  tbe 
ooUalenl  hufls,  sudi  as  thät  ci  D/s  roamma, 
who  firets  that  her  daughter  has  not  the  right 
beaa  by  her;  of  E.*s  husband,  who  sees  his 
wife  has  got  the  wrong  beau,  &c. 

Unfortunately,  these  untoward  drcumatanoes 
iDUst  oocur  to  human  interests ;  and  we  cannot 
guarantee  tbe  party  to  Worgham  Abbey  from 
its  shaie  of  maloontents. 

Tliough  Lady  Maria  oonsidered  Lord  Sedley 
her  main  object,  yet,  as  he  preserved  a  sort 
of  neutrality  between  her  and  Olinda,  and  did 
Dot  yet  appear  to  wish  to  marry,  she  con- 
ädered  the  necessity  for  looking  after  Sir 
John  Creswell  as  more  pressing  and  imme- 
diäte;  as  when  she  had  been  last  at  Fanover 
he  seemed  almost  her  property,  and  a  lover 
who  seems  escaping  grows  of  immense  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  ooquette. 

The  party  were  to  be  divided  to  fill  various 
Tehicies.  Lady  Maria  chose  to  go  in  the  open 
barouche  with  Lady  Portbury,  who,  to  oblige 


uecaute  wiwu  im  wem  lu  iJii>  iuuw 
with  bis  wife  tliey  were  apt  to  Bcjual 
to  all  other  women  he  was  very  attei 
well-bretl. 

At  three  o'clock,  whcn  the  compar 
bled,  and  the  carriages  were  preparcd 
Sir  John  appeared,  saying  that  he  I 
his  hand  so  much  with  a  tennis-hall, 
dared  not  offer  to  drive;  but  that  S 
M>  very  desirous  lo  take  his  place, 
believed  he  nmst  have  bribed  the  te 
his  hand  was  boiind  up  with  a  hamlkei 

He  lamented  his  incapacity  wtlh 
appearance  of  sincerity  as  satisfied  L; 
hury,  who,  not  choosing  to  disposses 
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Imäy  FoEihnry  was  8atifl6ed,  and  oonsidefed 
thal  8o  hnportont  a  Substitute  as  Lord  Sedley 
woold  be  eooflidered  as  an  ample  amends  to 
Lady  Maria.  Bat  the  latter  did  not  feel  ao 
entirely  eootentedx  a  oertoin  preoocupation: 
wludi  lurked  in  Sir  John^s  manner,  gare  her 
«nne  aBgfat  distmat.  Sbe  thougbt,  too,  tbat 
he  smiled  and  bowed  with  a  suspictous  alacrity, 
far  a  man  who  fielt  disappointed. 

The  astute  Sir  John  knew  that  Mr.  Thoi- 
re^y  was  at  tbat  moment  engaged  in  driving 
Mrs.  Daobyt  and  repeating  bis  own  verses  to 
her  with  ao  much  andion^  that  it  was  lucky 
for  that  lady^s  bones  that  the  road  lo  Worg- 
ham  Abbey  presented  no  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulty.  Sir  John  mrably  passing  the  gig,' 
ran  to  a  jannting-car,  which  contained  Olind« 
and  some  more  young  people;  he  quickly 
obtained  a  place  next  her,  and  secretiy  ap» 
plauded  hb  own  sfavoir  faire. 

Olinda  saw  a  part,  and  guessed  the  rest  of 
what  had  happened;  she  did  not  care  for  Sir 
John   Creswell,    but   the    preference  he    had 


— Iran— ns— nra  enrei.  air  jonn  grew 
technically  called  particitlar,  and  Oli 
all  tliat  lay  in  her  power  to  niake  hioi 
that  he  was  heard  with  pleasure  and 
Yet  she  had  do  deeper  design  in  m 
than  to  reward  him  for  ihe  triumph 
procured  her  that  day. 

The  party  was  extremely  gay,  au 
could  hardly  believe  they  had  gone  te 
when  the  ruins  of  Worgham  Abbey  fii 
iheir  eyes. 

As  the  car  was  the  most  loaded,  a 
lesst  capable  fif  speed  of  all  the  carriag 
ployed  un  this  occasion,  it  was  the  la 
arrived :  the  rest  of  the  party  had  al 
and  were  rambling  abuut.  How  caa  t 
may   of  Lady    Maria   be   deacribed  ! 
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wbote  mppmnUbce  was  to  portend  her  own  doom, 
was  infiflitdj  kas  atattled.  Nay,  ''  tbe  fnaia 
five,^  wben  tbey  karned  tbe  decrae  of  daath 
witb  whidi  the  '^bloody  Mimmolin^  had  re- 
iolTed  to  doae  tbar  pioos  labours»  migbt  have 
beard it  wiih  moretang^roid  than  Lady  Marin 
aaw  Sir  John  band  OUiida  from  the  jauntiDg* 


Now  came  the  ^  tug  ci  war.*"  Lady  Maria, 
thougfa  in  füll  beauty»  and  attended  by  Lord 
Sedley,  feit  heraelf  injured  and  oppreised ;  and 
OKnda  waa  proportionably  ebted»  yet  took  no 
interest  in  Sir  John  himself;  and  even  tbe 
aatifliaction  she  derived  from  bis  adulation  only 
aroae  firom  tbe  proc^  it  seemed  to  afford  that 
dbe  was  to  mudi  more  charming  tban  Lady 
Maria.  Tbe  oonviction  raised  her  spirits  so 
modiy  that  fhe  beslowed  aome  leisure  moments 
in  flirting  witb  Lord  Sedley. 

Lady  Maria  had  been  too  mticb  an  idol  at 
bome  and  abroad  to  restrain  her  displeasure 
within  due  bounds.     She  endeavoured  to  dis- 

k5 
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tress  her  rival  by  a  nuaiber  of  spiteful  littlc 
Speeches,  which  thoee  who  seek  are  surc  to 
find,  and  vex  Sir  John  by  saying  what  she 
thought  moat  likely  to  mortify  and  irritate  him  : 
in  this  undertaking  she  was  more  successfu) 
thati  in  her  attack  on  Miss  Vavasour. 

As  the  temper  of  ihe  lalter  was  good,  her 
Vanity  intense,  and  entirely  free  froni  any  mix- 
turc  of  envy,  her  anger  at  Lady  Maria  was  oniy 
niomentary,  whüe  actually  sustainiiig  sonie  act 
of  sggression. 

Sir  Jobn^s  mind  was  less  happily  constltuted  : 
he  sometimes  grew  ill-humoured,  and  on  other 
ot-casions  was  entirely  disconcerted  ;  but  the 
cbief  result  of  Lady  Maria's  warfare  against 
him  was  a  great  dislike  to  her,  which  it  gra- 
dually  produced,  and  ibough  she  saw  ils  pro- 
gress,  she  was  not  sufficienlly  mistress  of  her 
lemper  to  endeavour  to  avert  it. 

The  members  of  the  porty  to  Worgham  Ab- 
bey  were  suminoned  to  a  grand  debate,  as  tu 
ivhich  way  the   party  should   direcl  their  steps 
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mmi  oUervaiiäD.  Lady  Portbury^  and  &  lew 
of  tfae  halt  cnlerprisUg^  amuiged  themaelvet 
with  simdiy  no?  eh»  mewnspapaoh  aod  lekaoopoi» 
in  «  large  tent  wbick  bad  been  prepared  for 


acr ^    • 


»•  I   ii     Hl  f  »;Mri  • 


While  the  servaato -futpaaed  tha  dinoer  in 
anoCber,  aome  of  the  youig  people  went  io 
nirvey  the  mosy  and  others  liad  jrecoorae  to 
the  lesa  biuBane.aiid  dignified  exj^edieiit  of  .fiab- 
iog  in  the  Itttle  iJTer  which  raa  by  the  Abbey« 
and  weie  Boaa  deep  in  the  mysteries  öf  flies  and 
gentlea. 

Mr.  Danby.was  addicted  Io  gecdogy,  and  al- 
ways  earried  a  baoimer  and  a  blow*pipe  about 
with  him.  Now  eveiybody  ksows  that.a  geolo- 
gilt  breaka.  a  bit  at  every  stone  he  patses  dear, 
puttii^  it  careliilly  into  bis  poeket^  then  in» 
fltting  that  sevisraljgnorant  frienda{whodo  not 
know  dudk  from  granitie)  thoiUd  teil  bioi  of 
what  aaeh.  piooe  is  compoeed; .  after  bearing 
tbetr  ineflPectual  guesses  with  contemptUous 
laogbter,  he  submüs  the  stonee  to  the  blow-pipe. 
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and  aasures  tlie  admiring  beholders,  that  they 
art  turned  into  a  bluck  slag ;  which  satisfies 
every  body  at  once,  though  the  majority  go 
to   their    gravea   without   knowing   what    slag 

Mr.  Daiiby,  in  obedience  to  ihis  scientific 
passioD,  procecded  to  break  the  stoiies  about 
the  Abbey.  Mrs.  Danby  stayed  in  tlie  tent 
with  Lady  Portbury,  where  she  niade  several 
yards  of  tatting;  while  Mr.  Thoreaby  re- 
peated  bis  own  sonnets,  and  theo  sang  songa 
of  bis  own  composition,  which  the  Usieners  u- 
sured  him  were  much  better  than  any  of  Mr. 
Muore's — an  assertion  he  thought  was  very  just 
and  moderate  praise. 

Mrs.  Danby  was  a  very  stupid  woinan,  just 
prctty  enough  to  be  heard  with  patience  when 
she  talked  of  "  unhappy  unions," — "juined,  not 
niatched," — incompatibilicy,  iiisensibility,  error 
of  destiny,  &c.  to  men  entirely  destciwrea.  Hav- 
ing  fuund  out  that  this  topic  was  the  niost  fa- 
vourablc  to   her  style  of  eloquence,  it  waa  tbe 
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subjeet  Ae  was  mcwt  food  at  discusdiig,  not  so 
mtid  with  females,  (Jd  or  jouDg,  or  elderiy 
clergyinen,  but  witb  tboee  persons  whose  waj 
of  duoking  aeeoied  to  invite  sucb  indmate  ooiw 
fidenoe :  these  were  generally  young  oiBcers» 
idle  men  aboot  town,  partieularly  tboee  who 
had,  in  ber  hearing,  been  called  '^  sad  rovit^ 
aod  reckoned  ^  irather  wfld.^ 

No  MKRier  bad  abe  aeen  Mr.  ÜKH^aby^i 
guitar,  beard  balf  a  staoza,  and  above  all  ok> 
serred  tbe  aspiring  and  poetic  arraDgement  iÄ\xA 
open  coUar,  tban  it  seemed  sbe  bebeld  a  volun- 
teer  Weiter,  and  abe  enlisted  hiro  in  her  band 
of  confidants,  and  frequendy  enumerated  Mr. 
Danby'^s  fauita  and  her  own  virtues  with  great 
patboa.  He  lent  an  attendve  ear  apparendy, 
and  repaid  ber  communicadon  witb  aendment 
and  metaphyaica ;  nay,  he  addreaaed  a  very 
laborioua  elegy  of  twenty  haldng  atanzaa, — 
**  To  an  amiable  Lady  unbappQy  married,^ — 
tili  a  friend  reminded  him  that  it  waa  very  old- 
faabioned  to  bead  bis  poem  in  this  manner,  as 
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such  an  address  enabicd  the  reader  to  gue» 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  whereas,  if  the  puem 

is  called  "  Elegy  to ,"  you  are  obliged 

to   read   it   thruugh  before   you  caii    poseibly 

guess  the  naCure  uf  's  affllclions.     Mr. 

Thoresby  adopted  the  advice  of  this  critic  with 
many  Hcknowledgement!). 

The  party  that  chose  to  survey  the  ruins 
cotisisted  of  some  of  the  most  youthful  and 
fri&ky  of  the  cha|)erons,  and  all  the  inaidea 
belies  of  course :  Lady  Maria  and  Miss  Vava- 
sour  were  included ;  and  they  proceeded  in 
inimicol  union  to  clamber  through  broken  «alls, 
covered  with  ivy.  Those  who  drew,  expressed 
their  adoiiralion  of  what  appeored  picturesque : 
those  who  were  most  dull,  and  therefore  chnee 
to  be  witty,  repeated  all  the  ancient  and  com- 
nion-place  jests  upon  convents,  monasterte»,  and 
their  inhabitants,  which  have  been  in  use  since 
the  Reformation,  and  pcrhaps  before. 

Lord  Sedley  woodered  what  sort  of  choir  h»d 
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sung  iberer  mUSa^^  Bf  Jotel  liiMNrid  fik« 
to  have  hend  than  ■ng.*'  - 

Lady  Maria  üld  ^diat  «he  thooghit,  after  lA, 
itVvas  a  pHy  caawepit  werte  done  away  iritir;  it 
was  oertandy  the  best*  way  cf  dispnwng  off  a 
oimilMir  Ol  [wartiunMsa  gins  .wfao  wcas-aloayli 
in  the  way  in  Eog^aad,  and  as  they  ooidd  aal 
aH  be  goveniesBes  and  lialf4xMRlers  in  sdiooK 
lad  an  uneertain  and  disagreeabie  life  as  hmn^ 
bk  oompanioos,  and  if  they  wiere  at  aH  pretty; 
had  tbeir  beads  tnrned  by  the  flalteiy  at  idle 
and  inconsiderate  men,  wbo^  ta  pass  away  a 
▼acant  hoar^  made  no  scni|de  af  miskadiDg  the 
poor  tfanigs  into  thinking  themsehres  goddesses, 
and  perhaps  prevented-  them  from  acoeptii^ 
matches  in  their  own  Une,  as  tradesmen,  at- 
tomeys,  corateSy  &c 

Tbe  Short  and  soornful  laugh,  flnshed  cheek, 
and  wandering  eye  which  aooompanied  this 
tirade,  woald  have  UAd  a  duUer  person  tliaa 
Olinda  tbat  it  was  spoken  solely  for  her  bene- 
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Uli  she  80  understood  it,  but  was  on)y  sur- 
prised  that  Lady  Maria  could  sufTer  her  envy 
to  master  her  politeness  bo  entirely. 

Sir  Jolin  CreswctI,  who  now  feared  Kome 
epigrammatic  Observation  agoinst  himself  when 
Lady  Maria  spoke,  listened  uneasily,  and  dared 
not  answer;  but  Lord  Sedley  said,  if  all  pa- 
rents,  friends,  and  guardians  took  care  to  have 
girls  so  situated  taught  music  properly,  had 
their  voices  cultivated,  and  made  them  perfect 
mistresses  of  thorough  bass,  thcre  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  providing  for  them,  as  long  «■ 
there  were  so  many  theatrea  exinting. 

ThiB  he  said  in  perfect  innocence,  but  Lady 
Maria,  enchanted  at  what  she  tbnught  an  at- 
tempt  to  second  her  in  mortifying  Olinds, 
laughed  triumphantly,  and  flushed  still  deeper, 
little  ihinking  that  Lady  Mardiston  had,  by 
atfirming  that  Lord  Scdley'ü  muaical  talents 
were  undervalued  by  Lady  Maria,  entirely 
«ecured  his  heart  from  her  atlacks. 

After  a  fatiguing  walk,   enlivened    by  many 


ebdlitioiis  of  ilUwilly  die  fiwty  cnoe  more  ool- 
kcted  in  the  teot,  and  bnnger  produoed  m 
tnice. 

Tbe  aoene  was  beautitul ;  a  briglrt  aotiimnal 
mm  and  mild  air,  plenty  af  Gb»ksand  tippeCi, 
aDowed  the  Uies  to  gase  on  theprospeet  intk> 
out  ikuddering  with  cold — a  nie  adrantage  in 
tbe  conteniplatioB  of  Sn^iah  eoenerj  I 

Tbe  taUe  was  bmg,  and  as  Lady  Ifaria  and 
Olinda  wcare  seated  at  tbe  same  side,  tboogb 
with  several  persoas  between  them,  Sir  John 
had  tbe  eomfiat  of  not  being  ander  the  eye 
of  tlie  former,  whidb  enabled  bim  to  be  gaU 
Imat  with  kss  restndnt:  be  made  several  of 
thoae  vague  and  complimentary  profeanons 
wbich  young  hidies  are  not  obliged  to  conaider 
as  aerioiis  enougb  to  be  discouraged,  and  whidi 
OHnda  receivad  with  so  flattered  and  flattering 
a  manner  äs  migbt  have  misled  a  man  less  vain 
tban  Sir  John  Creswell. 

Opposite  to  tbem  sat  Mrs.  Danby  and  Mr. 
Thoresby.     She  asked  for  aome  of  tbe  disb 


to  eal  raw  meat  I  Now,  Mr.  Thoresby, 
you  insist  upon  jour  wife  eatitig  every 
quite  raw-" 

Mr.  Thoresby  exolaimed  wilh  terror 
bare  supposition  that  feinoles  of  refii 
could  be  treated  with  such  indignity. 
Danby  sighed  and  ehook  her  head. 

Soon  after,  somebody  admired  a  ph 
which  had  been  among  the  carriages 
brought  the  Company.  Mrs.  Danby  excla 
"  Ycs,  that  IS  a  ddightful  carriage  :  l  wisl 
was  a  phaeton ;  but  we  have  but  one  can 
and  only  think  of  Mr.  Danby,  though  he  ] 
I  like  a  phueton,  he  will  always  have  a  eh. 
Now,  Mr.  Thoresb' 
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peoded  on  it^  tfll  be  had  eumsaated  Us  an- 
qulified  «bbohenoe  of  iuch  «mumpled  ty« 
nniKf ;  addhig,  ^  tlial  wem  be  fertunate  eoough 
to  be  A  mirried  nän,  he  ihoidd  only  oonsider 
himself,  «nd  desire  to  be  eonsidered,  as  tbe  mott 
deroted  of  bis  wife's  ienrants."  Mrs.  Daiiby 
tigbed  and  abook  ber  bead. 

Sbe  took  Mr.  Tboresby^s  ofrinioo  oo  aereral 
more  of  Mr.  Danby's  faults,  and  received  an 
— e^cfalkm  ibat  be  wäa  p^rfectly  free  from 
tunUar  isrrors. 

M^aairbOe  it  was  surpruing  to  see  how  Sir 
Johnli  attentkms  grew  moce  marked,  and 
Oünda's  manner  of  reeeiTing  tfiem  more  gra- 
ciäuB;  yet  ahe  bioked  no  fiarther  than  the 
presebt  momentt  and  wished  bim  to  admire^ 
perha|to  to  lore»  but  bad  not  an  idea  of  bis 
prdposhig,  and  was  berself  determioed  to  many 
Fketwood; 

-  I  will  not  recdftd  Sir  JcAn^s  preitj  speedies» 
becanse  Üiey  were  not  a  jot  better  than  those 
Captain  Aubrey  had  spoken  a  short  time  since. 
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perhaps  not  so  good ;  but  lltey  were  new,  and 
therefore  welcome.  1»  t!ie  midst  of  a  rather 
encouraging  and  flattering  reply  from  the  lady, 
she  raised  her  eyea  to  behold  whom  Lord  Port- 
bury  was  greeling  as  a  aev  accession  to  the 
Company,  and  beheld— Fieetwood,  who  she  saw 
had  already  takcn  a.  survey  of  the  party,  and 
was  perfectly  aware  of  ihe  nature  of  her  preaent 
entertainment. 

Vermilioa,  lake,  modder,  carmine,  and  every 
other  shade  and  sort  of  known  and  unknown 
red,  are  pale  to  the  varieties  in  the  long  and 
painfui  blush  which  this  discovery  forced  into 
Olinda's  fair  cheek  :  she  was  aagry  at  her 
own  coquetry ;  she  was  angry  at  Sir  John  for 
exciting  it,  and  with  Fleetwood  for  being  a 
witness  to  it.  Fleetwood,  being  a  very  dark 
and  pale  man,  could  not  conveniently  blush,  but 
a  little  Spot  of  diisky-orange  appcared  on  bis 
cheek,  as  the  ncaresl  approach  to  that  process 
which  anger  could  produce,  and  hiseye  gleamed 
all  manner  of  dark  threals  at  the  self-condemned 
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Olinda.  Her  gaiety  <evaponited  directly,  and 
Sir .  John  found  ber  mudi  leas  agreeable  and 
animated  than  be  bad  hitberto  seen  ber.  Mean- 
while,  Fleelwood  paid  bis  complimentt  to  tbe 
mote  important  manried  bdies  of  tbe  oonofMuiy, 
and  explaioed  bis  unexpected  risit  at  prooeed- 
iDg  from  a  joumey  on  business,  from  wbich  be 
was  retuming,  and  finding  be  was  not  far  from 
Fanover,  be  could  not  refuse  bimself  tbe  plea- 
sure,  &c.  He  was  very  kindiy  received  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Portbury^  wbo  prevailed  on  bim  to 
stop  for  a  few  days. 

In  due  time  be  approached  Olinda,  and  ad- 
dreved  ber  wifb  divers  sarcastic  compliments 
on  tbe  benefit  ber  looks  had  derived  from  tbe 
quiet  repose  of  tbe  country. 

After  a  dinner,  pleasant  to  some,  and  endless 
to  otbers,  as  is  tbe  case  in  most  large  parties ; 
after  mucb  Champagne  and  many  moderate 
jcAes,  and  less  than  moderate  puns,.  from  those 
wbo  undertook  to  provide  wit  for  tbe  rest ; 
after  duetts  sung  by  some  wbo  bad  voices,  and 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


IT  avaüed  little  to  Olinda  to  receive  Sir 
John  Cre8well'*8  attention«  with  indifiterenoe 
mow,  her  previoos  encouragement  had  done  so 
much  to  aatisfyiiig  his  vanity,  that  her  change 
of  manner  was  hardljr  observed.  Vainly  did  she 
▼ow,  if  she  coald  once  dvilly  rid  herseif  of  this 
man,  never  again  to  safFer  the  least  spark  of 
ooque^  to  appear  in  her  matiner  in  future,  to 
«behnTe  with  tbe  utmost  dmplicity  and  reserve, 
never  fo  ^ve  PleetWood  the  slightest  reason  to 
'find  fault.  Meanwhile,  she  saw  she  must  en- 
ooonter  a  lecture  from  him ;  and  her  apprehen- 
aiona  wrere  well  founded. 


(lesign,  at  thc  time  she  was  aüiancetl 
repeated  witli  great  furce  and  trul 
has  ever  been  said  on  this  subjcctl 
thing  liatl  hithcrto  remaincd  unsain 
he  broiight  it  forward  on  this  occal 
that  been  all,  he  would  have  done  »1 
people  who  reprove,  are  apt  to  grJ 
by  the  bare  cnumeration  of  the  ofTena 
quencies,  he  grew  angry ;  and  after  be 
a  sensible  friend,  he  concluded  like  a 
and  jealous  lover,  with  ihe  bitterest  I 
urged  in  the  mos!  furious  manner. 

Olinda  wept— ürst  cxcused  herael 
guilty  of  want  of  reflection,  then  con 
was  wrong,  promised  amendment,  w 
but  experienced  a  very  disagrecable  sui 
h&d  alwavs  JimmnaA^i^^^^^M^M 
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m  surptkiiig  etteet  even  on  a  man  who  is  in- 
iUflereut'  ■  but  thal  on  a  lover !  it  was  almost 
too  powerfbl  an  engine  to  employ ! 

She  bad  now  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  ettraordinary  sang-froid  with  which  she 
wottU  be  allowed  to  weep  by  Mr.  Preston 
Fleetwood,  and  was  quite  alarmed  atliis  stern 
iDiensibility  to  her  affliction.  It  was  astonish- 
ing^— unaeoountable.  Can  all  men  be  so  harsh 
and  unrelentiog,  or  is  it  only  bis  disposition  ? 
This  was  an  important  consideration,  upon 
which  it  woidd  be  irery  desirable  to  satisfy 
her  mind.  Moreover,  as  lovers  are  more  ob- 
sequious  and  humble,  it  is  supposed,  than  hus- 
bands,  and  Preston,  in  this  chrysalis  State  of 
loTer,  is  such  a  tyrant,  what  will  he  be  when 
he  attains  the  dignity,  and  is,  as  Congreve 
says^  **  beyond  measure  enlarged  into  a  hus- 
band  P*  This  was  a  frightful  subject  of  medi- 
tatioo« 

Tet  nothing  alarmed  Olinda  more  than  bis 
cooduding  thus : — *J  Though  I  think  your  con- 

VOL.  I.  L 


cessjons    in    my    favour,   Oliijfc 

desliny  offercd  by  any  other  am 

mise  a   life   more   consonam   to 

happfness,  you  »iü  find  ^^  ^^^^ 

10  sacrifice  my  daJm  on  your  reg» 

Olinda  wept  more  abundantJr, 

assurances  calied  for  by  this  decJ 

ai   last  appeased    her  arbitrary  1, 

Hot   witbout  wtaining  an  impresj 

would  maJte  a  mosl  awfui  and  Wi 


This  disagreement  and  iu  caui 
also  some  ill  effecis  on  Fleetwood's 
had  a  natural  lendency  to  jealous 
pK-HNi,  Khicb  was  Hggravated  by 
bc   bad  recehed  of  Miss  Vavasour't 
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;  .If  be  entered  fi  Toora,  and  feund  her  speddiig 
IftABy^Maa,  pertieiilarly  if  she  aeened  jo  gay 
spiriU,  tbe  seratiBy  af  Ins  eye  and  die  oold- 
M»  of  bis  Banner  gare  her  an  embarraaeed 
aad  anxious  air,  which  aeeised  to  him  an  eri* 
deaee  sbehad  been  flirting.  When  any  man 
flpoke  to  her  with  an  appearance  cyf  interest, 
he  «nmined  the  maanerof  each  with  so  nuch 
gnave  attention,  diat  her  wfaole  soul  was  bent 
OB.  ramding  all  offence.  She  ^as,  therefope, 
linder  a  sort  of  coastraint  in  bis  presenoe,  and 
diought  him  rather  exigeant ;  and  when  any 
person's  presence  is  a  constraint,  their  absence 
ia  a  kind  of  relief,  little  as  you  may  choose 
to  own  it  to  youraelf. 

Fleetwood,  therefore,  was  frequently  able 
to  convict  Miss  Vavasour  of  talking  and  langh- 
in more  before  he  came  into  the  room  than 
afterwards,  and  this  gave  him  great  offence; 
and  though  Olinda  wished  to  see  him  every 
boor  in  the  day,  she  was  fatigued  with  wateh- 
ing  her  own  words,   and  regulating  her  own 

LS 
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looks.  So  thal,  upon  the  whole,  thia  last  visit 
of  Fleetwood  did  not  conduct  to  the  haraiony 
aiid  good  und  erst  and  ing  of  the  lovers. 

Luckily  he  could  not  stay  more  than  a  few 
days;  still  they  both  had  opportunity,  whUe 
it  lasted,  to  fret  a  great  deal  at  each  other's 
proceedings.  If  either  could  have  mustered 
patience  enough  to  make  the  trial — had  Olinda 
persisted  long  enough  in  her  abstinence  from 
tlirting  to  convince  him  she  was  in  earnest 
in  renouncing  it, — had  Fleetwood  been  con- 
tent to  watch  her  wilh  unprej iidiced  eyes  tili 
he  had  satisfied  himself,  both  would  have  been 
spared  much  disquiet:  but  neither  were  at 
that  time  equal  to  such  an  exertion  of  reason, 
and  he  returned  to  town  dtspleased  and  dis- 
truBting. 

Olinda,  who  was  now  vcry  anxious  for  Sir 
Juhn'a  departure,  out  of  respect  to  Fleetwood's 
will,  had  avoided  giving  the  forraer  any  oppot- 
tunity  of  speaking  to  her  apart,  and  hoped 
that   bis   apparent  penchaiil   and   visit   would 
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bbw  orer  togetber.  But  Sir  John,  who  ad- 
mired  himtelf  at  moch  at  he  could  admTO 
another,  tbooght  her  avoidanoe  was  owing  to 
aoddent,  and  never  dreamed  it  was  ponible 
that  ahe  oould  like  another  better. 

One  moming,  at  post  time,  there  arrived  a 
quaotity  of  new  munc  After  breakfast,  Lady 
Portbury  said: — *' Come,  Olinda,  and  prac* 
tiae  theae  things:  I  want  so  to  hear  them, 
•and  I  kttow  they  are  very  difficult.^ 

The  ladies  repaired  to  the  drawing-room. 
Bot  a  moment  afterwards,  Lord  Portbury  en- 
treated  bis  wife  to  omne  to  the  hall-door  to 
Tiew  a  horse  which  he  was  in  treaty  to  pur- 
chase;  and  as  it  was  one  of  those  peculiilrly 
dedicated  to  Lady  Portbury^s  use,  and  she 
was  very  fastidious  respecting  tbeir  appear- 
anoe,  the  examination  was  likely  to  be  k>ng 
and  mhiute. 

Sir  John,  who  was  following  Lord  Pcnlbury, 
deserted  the  horse-oommittee  for  a  place  by  the 
plano-forte,  which  he  held  long  enough  to  de- 


relief  to  her,  to  reruse  Sir  John  Cresw 
entertaining  an  erroncous  idea  tliat 
and  compltmentary  refusal  ought  to  kee 
in  good-humour  as  much  as  accepti 
graoefuUy  and  politely  declined  Sir  Joh 
at  once. 

Great  was  her  alarm  and  confusion  w1 
saw  liim  as  much  irritated  as  a  well-br| 
can  be,  and,  perbaps,  a  little  more  :  h 
whelmed  her  with  reproaches  for  ihe 
rageinetit  he  had  previously  received,  a 
all  that  a  vain  man  under  mortiBcation, 
ill-tempered  man  under  disappointmcnt, 
suppoted  to  think  and  feel;  but  whid 
haps,  he  would  not  have  expressed,  had 
secretly   enterlained  an  idea  (hat  his  oi 
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Though  Miss  Yavasour's  oonscienoe  smole 
her  in  some  d^^ree  far  her  past  dvility,  she 
Gould  not  help  oooHdering  Sir  John^s  uncotirtly 
yehemenoe  and  uomeasured  reproaches  as  more 
than  the  oflPence  deserved;  for,  afler  all,  she 
oonld  only  accuse  heiself  of  listening  attentire- 
ly  and  nniling  sweetly ;  she  did  not  take  into 
Ifae  aocount  the  expressum  of  her  manners. 

Sir  Job»  accused  herof  more  blame  than 
she  deserved,  and  she  assigned  herseif  less — ^the 
real  bakmoe  was  between.  However,  she  was 
both  shocked,  frightened,  and  mortified  by  his 
anger  and  want  of  consideration  ;  and  when  his 
indignant  harangue  ceased,  she  retired  to  her 
own  Chamber,  wishing  that  she  had  been  bred 
in  the  Romish  faith,  that  she  might  instantly 
enter  a  nunnery  of  the  strictest  rule  known,  in 
Order  to  shut  the  male  division  of  human  kind 
for  ever  from  her  sight  and  hearing. 

People  must  suffer  very  often  firom  tbeir 
besetting  sin,  before  they  are  convineed  their 
suffering  arises  from  their  fault,  and  not  from 


d  with  what.  beloij 
t  of  (hesc  Eiiuatiol 
versions  wert  seveJ 


The  repart  of  sorae  of  ihe  visitcra  w 
ted  f  aDOver  at  this  time,  1ml  Fleet 
guess  with  tolerable  accuracy  what  hm 
there  relative  to  Sir  Juho;  and  hia  1 
Olinda,  in  the  double  offic«  uf  )ovt 
ceDsor,  were  more  filled  with  what  beloi 
the  ktler  thaii  the  first 
rtrproaL'hes  and  animad versions 
proved  as  grievous  to  Olinda's  heart  as 
fyiDg  to  her  vanity. 

Für  a  fortnight,  a  whole  forlnight,  d 
preserve  inviolate  ihe  good  resolutton 
madc ;  and  then  slie  again  began  t<>  bea 
coQiplaceDcy  the  flatterers  uf  her  eociety. 
forgot  her  Jate  severe  lesson,  acquitted  1 
of  all  fault  upon  reHeetion,  and  began  to 
Fleet Woud^«  nrrrnnnn  i   ^^^^j^i^^^^M 
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ptoenting  hadfj  he  canie  thtthiar,  and  a  few 
dqrs  elapaed  nitbout  any  repnx/  an  his  pari. 
Bat  tbere  was  aoinething  in  his  manner  that  ahe 
did  not  ted  qnite  easy  in  obsenring. 

One  jämy  he  asked  1ö  speak  to  her,  and  aaid, 
**CMinda,  I  liavesaid  nothing  tili  now  on.a  sub* 
jeet  moit  important  to  us  both^hecaase  I  wouM 
not  TaiUy,  and  from  tbe  inipulse  of  a  sudden 
feding,  decide  on  a  Step,  and  risk  repenting  it 
when  ander  a  dülerent  State  of  mind.  I  think 
I  nofr  seewith  unprejudiced  eyes  the  line  I 
ooght  to  porsae  fbr  your  welfare  and  my  own 
penoe.  In  sfnte  of  your  natural  disposition, 
which  IS  excellent,  and  of  your  understanding, 
wMch  is  superior  to  most  young  persons  of  your 
age,  your  Tanity  is  so  impetuous  and  over» 
wbehning,that  yoo  are  not  to  be  depended  od« 
Yoo  would  not  be  content  io  tbe  Situation  I 
have  to  olRer;  and  I  teil  you  honestly,  I  am 
natorally  distrnstfal  and  suspicious— faults  pro> 
baUy  as  likdy  to  make  you  unhappy,  as  yours 
are  quite  eertain  to  make  me  miserable» 

L  5 


against  ^our  errors,  and  in  spite  of  the 
(and  I  am  quite  sensible  that  you  do  u 
interest)  in  satiRfying  my  niind,  you  can 
quer  that  rage  for  admiration  which  mi 
all  you  »ay  and  do.  My  dear  Olinda, 
not  aware  of  the  fearfui  tendency  of  ihi 
if  you  cannot  obtain  sufficient  self-coil 
amend  it,  be  assnred  you  will  betray 
betroyed  ;  you  will  never  nee  »hat  is  real 
tili  loo  late  to  avail  yourself  of  the  perce 
"  Olinda,  I  restore  lo  you  the  powe 
your  own  destiny,  whicb  I  was  a  few  i 
since  so  happy  as  to  claim,  and  which, 
you  will  fatally  misuse.  Henceforth  yt 
free.  As  o.  friend,  you  will  still,  perhap 
mit  me  to  counsel — perhaps  you  will  hav. 
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aod  durabk  Ibr  your  Single  intereits,  ss  when  I 
onoe  hoped  they  would  be  UMepurablj  connect- 
ed with  my  owaT* 

Bvery  Word  Fleetwood  uttered  seemed  to 
Mks  Vavasour  aa  a  tbunderbolt ;  ithe  could 
bardly  believe  she  was  awake.  ^*Tbe  fear  cf 
bdng  unaUe  to  speak  without  <^epiog  bitterly, 
kept  her  silent  a  few  diinutes,  and  prevented 
tbe  eager  abjurafibn  sbe  was  going  to  make  cf 
her  &iilta;,biit  it  occurred  suddenly  to  her 
that  promises  of  amendment  would  seem  as  if 
she  wisbed  to  avert  the  relinquishment  Fleet- 
wood had  so  readily  made  of  his  right  in  her 
beart — ^it  was  almost  beseeching  bim  not  to 
abandoo  her.  No,  the  best  plan  for  her  was 
to  acquiesce  in  his  quitting  her,  and  to  show 
bim  by  a  long  oourse  of  prudence  and  reserve, 
that  she  had  conquered  the  propensity  of  which 
he  had  complained,  even  without  expecting  it 
would  concem  him  personally  ;  and  then  what 
migbt  sbe  not  expect  from  his  penitence  for  the 
distrust  which  had  induced  him  to  resign  her  F 


eaw  her  conversing  with  ihem Olii 

eveu   then  beginning  to  ccHjuet  id  imag 
though  unconsciouslj. 

These  reäectioDs  passed  rapidly  throi 
inind,  and  reslortd  her  self-possessiun. 
of  the  huinbte  and  ronciliating  profcssii 
firat  ineditated,  slie  replied  lirmly,  and  \ 
very  dignifietl  air,  that  she  entirely  apd 
the  frankness  and  decision  wilh  whic 
acted  ;  that  wheie  persona  thought  and  fe 
ferently,  it  was  not  likely  their  ngreement 
bedurable;  and  that  as  his  judgmeiit  o 
conduct  was  entirely  contrary  to  her  own, 
upon  reflection,  she  rcadily  agreed  to  coi 
him  in  futurc  a»  a  disinleresletl  friend. 

Olinda  herc   would    have  addcd    aome 


fcMcd^  tf  tbe  did  so^  die  diQuId  sbj  too.miich  ; 
and  die  aiaa  fisared  thut  if  qfae  oncae  began  to 
espre»h^  <*  eompunetiotts  Tisitings,*  ahe  might 
nol  be  Me  to  ny  anything»  at  all,  but  be  cut 
«ff  by  A  TioieDt  pasiioa  of  tears  io  the  flower  of 
her  diacourae,  whicfa  wotdd  beextiemelybeneath 
die  dignity  .of  a  yoang  lady  ao  kirely  and  ao 
ül-uaed. 

.By  diia  retenre  abe  was  enabled  to  oondude 
the  intenriew  with  great  appearance  of  seif- 
poiSJOSsioB»  and  so  effect  the  greatest  possible 
•dis-senrice  to  her  pwn  secret  interest ;  for  Fleet- 
wood,  from  the  ease  and  inaensibility  whicfa  he 
thooght  die  displayed  on  this  occasion,  was 
coDTiiioed  not  only  that  she  did  not  love  him» 
bat  ihat  she  was  a  heartless  young  person,  and 
a  mere  coquette. 

He  applauded  bis  own  strength  of  mind  for 
resolvii^  on  the  sacriiice  of  so  ill'-plaoed  an 
attachment;  admired  his  discemment  in  read- 
ii^  her  heart;  made  sereral  severe  reflections 
OD  the  nature  of  womankind  in  general — their 
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v&nity,  worldlineas,  and  frivolity.  He  thought 
of  Eve,  DaÜlah,  Jael,  Cleopatra,  and  every 
treacherous  and  unworthy  woman  froni  (heir 
times  to  the  present ;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to 
iDount  his  liorse  and  ride  with  Lord  Fortbury, 
who  very  generously  poured  forth  his  own  n~ 
cotlections  upon  all  subjecis,  and  required  an 
occasional  Observation  in  reply,  he  could  not 
eveo  enjoy  bis  unchaiitable  luusiiigs  in  peace. 

Olinda  retired  to  her  rooni,  und  wept  abun- 
dantly.  So  she  had  actunlly  lost  Fleetwood  ! 
offendcd  hiin  beyond  foi^iveoess !  and  Ibr 
what  P  for  the  pleasure  of  bearing  all  sorts  of 
folly  talked  by  alt  sorts  of  fools !  She  thought 
of  writing  a  kind  ot'  exculpatory  letter,  n- 
proaching  hira  for  his  readinew  to  give  her  up 
and  belicve  the  worst  of  hiT ;  but  ii  was  beneatli 
her  dignity  to  do  so — and  he  was  unreasunable, 
very  unreasonable,  and  unjust. 

Well,  he  bad  lust  an  excellent  wtfe,  (and  shc 
wept,)  and  a  great  beauty,  (and  she  lookcd  in 
the  glass,)  but  sbe  rowed   to  herseif  nu  mui 
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tbooki  ewm  agnar  have  aa  opportcnat j  cf  tdU 
11^  her  he  lovcd :  that  waa  the  cidy  point  opcNi 
whidi  die  im»  eDthrely  leeolvaiL  She  waa  to 
be  m  aMidel  tQ  all  f  ittuve  4ild  maida^  . 

Bot  it  waa  impanible  to  go  down  to  dioMr 
with  her  hair  in  diMfder,  her  eye«  red  and 
«wollen;  Fketwoad  ainel  not  auppoae  tfaatke 
was  regretted.  She  bathed  her  eyea  in  roee*- 
water,  and  took  great  |Mdna  to  erränge  her 
hair  and  drea^  whi^  exeraise  c^ered  a  Iktle 
diatiaotion,  and  gtadually  her  tean  ceased,  and 
the  ibund  rery  tligbt  tracee  of  her  grief  r^ 
mained  to  mar  her  cffect  when  she  joined  the 
Company,  with  a  determination  to  be  in  very 
high  epirits. 

Loid  Portbury  had  that  day  increaaed  the 
party  diat  was  staying  at  Fanover  by  several 
oCoen  helonging  to  a  regiment  quartered  in 
the  neig^ibooring  town ;  and  Miss  Vavasour 
foond  ifaersdf  plaoed  between  General  CarleCon 
and  Major  Hc^  directly  opposite  to  Fleetwood* 

As  General  Carleton  had  a  little  bottle  put 


therein,  Olioda  easily  guessed  he  was  an 
real  or  imagmary,  and  sbe  wsa  but  Ül-p 
with  suitable  conversation,  and  saw  it 
difficull  to  have  very  gay  conversation  w 
neighljour  on  the  right. 

Turning  to  the  tcft,  she  tock 
Major  Holt:  hc  was  one  of  those  agi 
men,  who  baving  spcnt  the  timc  they 
best  worth  reniemliering'  always  with  th 
giments,  can  unly  remember  whal  was  se 
Mr.  Such-a^^ne  of  ours,  when  we  we 
quarters  ai  such  a  place.  Olinda  esked  i 
he  had  ridden  much  about  the  neigbbou 
since  bis  arrival — if  he  had  seen  Woi 
Abbey  ?  To  «hieb  he  repüed,  "  ihat  he  ii 
ed  lo  go  there,  but  it  must  beafine  ruin  i 
it  i*  .«.  I  I  ■     i^^^M^ 


.braskfiMts  to  th»  joung  hdie»  of  tbat  ndgb- 
bcNirbood^— pirtieukily  to .  tbe  Mia»  Dawe»— 
.nme  chamiiiig  girls  I  all  lib  aad  qpirit !  one  of 
tfacm  in  |Miticiihuv  Angdiiiay  an  abacdute  wit-*- 
Tcry  superior  cre«ture  indeed !— <the  tricks  she 
uaed  to  play  us.r 

A  Itfge  gold  baaket,  fiUad  with  flowers,  m 

tbemidst  of  tbe  table,  partly  interoepted  tbe 

•▼iew  wbicb  Fleetwood  and  Olinda  migbt  have 

had  of  eadi  otber,  and  limited  ttidr  reapective 

opportunitiea  of  inreatigatiDg  eacb  other'a  pro» 

ceedings  to   casual  glances.     Fleetwood   was 

content  to  appear  himaelf,  that  is,  ratber  sulky 

and  diflooDtented ;  but  Miss  Vavasour  thought 

.benelf  bound  in  honour  to  be  mirth  personified. 

Foieseeing  it  would  be  easy  to  elicit  a  long  story 

from  Major  Holt,  she  looked  so  delighted  with 

-lus  deaeriptioo  of  tbe  Kilmagarry  festivities, 

and  qoestioned  bim  with  so  mucb  interest  re- 

apecting  Miss  Aogdina  Dawe,  that  he  favoured 

.her  with  all  tbe  anecdotea  of  that  gifted  person 

-biatnemory  affbfded* 


morninKi  when  they  looked  für  tbeir 
were   sure   to  find   ihem    füll   of  s 
feathers   cut  to  piews,   and  perhap; 
walcr  poured  upoii  their  lieads  when 
going  tu  niouiit  their  hurses.      Never 
a  dever  girl  in  ray  liiei — niust  lal 
ture !     She  would  huDt ! — ride  any  hl 
out   a  aaddle !      A  crickeuplaytr!— j 
her  bat  for  liuurs,  aod  never  get  bon 
Never  saw  such  a  talented  creature  l 

"  And  Kosabella  Dawe  nas  almost 
1  have  Seen  her  land  a  salmon  that 
fourteen  pounds  as  if  it  was  a  minnow 
half  a  dozen  awullows  flying  !  And 
Dawe  often  told  me,  her  daughter 
liun  liad  ncver  cost  her  a  aingle 
„Never  taufihLJUULJllÜai^aid^a 
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make  about  gorerneflses  and  mastere.  Well, 
I  aasure  you,  Mre.  Dawe  always  said,  ahe 
should  have  been  quite  ashamed  to  put  Mr. 
Dawe  to  such  an  expense  as  educating  nine 
young  ladies  would  have  been ;  so  she  let 
them*  educate  themselvesy  and  gaye  herseif  no 
sort  of  uneasiness. 

**  She  was  a  very  superior  woman,  Mrs. 
Dawe ;  and  they  all  tumed  out  perfectly  wdU, 
except,  indeed,  Annette  Seraphina.  She  ran 
away  with  the  riding-master  of  our  reginient; 
but  old  Dawe  was  after  them  directly,  and 
brought  her  back.  It  blew  over.  She  was 
a  quiet  lump  of  a  girl,  not  as  clever  as  the 
rest ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Dawe  said,  '  Girls  will  be 
girls,  and  you  canH  put  an  old  head  on  young 
Shoulders;  and  you  know,  Holt,'  she  said, 
^  girls  setdom  run  away  twice.  I  dare  say  An- 
nette Seraphina  will  be  wiser  another  tiroe.' 
Mrs.  Dawe  was  so  sensible  and  quiet ;  she  took 
erery  thing  as  it  came.^ 

During  this  speech,  or  rather  harangue,  of 


jjwe  memoirs, 


WC  ijdwe  memoirs, 
"'y  «n.»  pa„  of  Major  Half.  „, 

tomimic  actin^. 

PW.,o„d  f.|,  p„,„^^   ,,   ^^^  |_^ 

tificalion. 
;"'"''"'""'™"-l-.b«.l,e,eck„, 

™.Sl.l»u„Vh.„e,er,    »u.,    „„j.  t, 

"'•''"■""'"""''"-"■"«■.fin..r 
E«l.  evo„,    „,.,   i„„„,,.   ^_  .^ 
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discreet,  and  confidiogi  may  suffer  so  mueh 
flrum  these  qualities,  as  to  obtain  in  maturer 
age  the  reputation  of  being  cunning,  resenred» 
or  prudent.  Our  minds  are  changed»  like  our 
facesy  by  time;  and  we  can  no  more  expect 
to  have  our  friend's  way  of  thinking  and  temper 
the  same  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  than  we 
can  expect  to  see  bim  look  the  same. 

"  When  Time's  transmating  band  shall  turn 
Thoie  locks  of  gold  to  silvery  wii«t, 
Thote  stany  eyei  must  cease  to  burn 
As  now  witb  more  than  heavenly  firet." 

How  often,  if  some  superior  intelligence 
wpuld  predict  our  conduct  on  some  distaut 
future  occafflOD,  we  should  reply,  like  Hazael, 
*^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thingl^  How  differently,  on  reflection, 
does  every  candid  beiug  judge  bis  own  conduct 
in  former  scenes,  to  what  he  thought  while 
tdose  scenes  were  pa&sing. 

May  not  Olinda  hereafter  lose  her  coquetry, 
as  she  has  now  lost  her  simplicity,  and  be  quite 
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Of  oourse  this  will  pam  by,  and  we  diall  be 
friends.  It  is  impomUe  be  can  reaolye  od 
giTiDg  me  up  «»  reidily ;  it  is  not  natuTal : 
DO  man  can  do  so.  Of  ooune,  nezt  weck'  ■ 
bitt  he  shall  b^  ptadcm  for  bis  injuslice  and 
haidinesB.  Still  I  de  not  Hke  bis  looks:— 
bow  yery  unfeelhig,  wben  be  knows  bow  I 
niust  be  grieved !  To  be  eatipg  truffles^  wben 
be  saw  me  weep ! — ^to  talk  of  Rome  and  Naples 
to  Mr.  Danby !  Men  are  all  brutes — no  feeU 
ingl  I  will  not  forgive  bim  for  five  weeks— 
perfaaps  not  so  soon  T 

Bat  OUnda  had  leisure  to  form  and  reform 
ber  plans ;  time  wore  away,  and  her  forgiveness 
was  not  sought :  nay,  Fleetwood  aetually  oom- 
pleled  bis  visit  and  retumed  to  London,  witb- 
out  baving  given  her  an  opportunity  of  exe- 
CQting  ber  Tarious  schemes  of  vengeance,  with- 
oat  her  obtaining  from  him  one  word  cf  more 
distingiiisbing  interest  than  might  have  been 
addressed  to  bis  great-grandmother. 

Miss  Vayasour  remained  sad,  angry,  and  füll 


agreeable  lo  her ;  and  stränge  to 
lo  all  the  "  ßxed  and  settled  ru!e 
for  the  government  of  the  heart  : 
in   the   absence   of    a   beloved   ob 
pleased,  and  was  pleased  to  please. 

For  one  weck,  incJeed,  she  thougl 
uae  18  it  to  engage  any  heart  bJ 
Flectwood's  ?  A  few  days  aflerwaro 
sidered  he  was  very  unreasonable,  t 
too  rigid  in  his  ways  of  tbinking.  \\ 
that  fault  of  his  make  her  condem 
Then  of  what  use  is  it  to  frei  for 
can't  help  ?  When  this  reflcction  occ 
mind,  the  proprietor  ntay  he  Msiired 
is  more  than  half  ciiiisoied :  it  h  thi 
of  the  shower. 

TTiiii  ii \  h , i  Jih^^^a^^m 
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leproacb  to  hHal  Would  it  not  aburm  and 
make  bim  tiy  to  mwe  tbe  portioD  of  her  t^gard 
be  bad  m>  ktely  appeared  bigbly  to  value? 
Sbe  pfteD  poodered  oo  tbe  pofsibiHty  of  bring- 
ing  bim  back  by  an  acute  fit  of  jealouiy,  and 
leK^red  tbe  pretensionB  of  ▼arious  beaux  sboukl 
beoome  the. Instruments  of  this  infliction. 

Miss  Vavasoor  forgot  bow  bearjtily  sbe  bad 
rrpented  tbe  eneouragement  bestowed  on  Sir 
Jobn  Creswell,  and  tbe  many  vows  sbe  bad 
made  again^  repeatiag  tbe  experiment;  and 
now  speculated  on  tbe  wisb  Fleetwood  might 
have  in  ber  remaining  single«  Sbe  tbought 
tbat  be  saw  some  splendid  establishment  offered 
by  some  man  sufficiently  pleasing  to  save  ber 
from  incurring  tbe  imputaüon  of  marrying  for 
mooey  :  be  could»  would  certainly  be  tempted 
to  try  to  dissuade  ber  from  accepting  wbat 
would  place  an  etemal  bar  between  ber  and 
bimsdf ;  he  would  re-assert  a  daim  redgned  in 
sudden  pique. 

Suppose  Lord  Sedley,  who  always  paid  her 
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»f  grief  ff  „fu^  .  „j  1,^  ^^  __ 
len>pered  th.n  Sir  John  Cmw.ll- 
orediubIeW„fc.„j,gi,,..  i,,^^ 
look  alarming  ,„  Plee,„^  ,^  ^ 
Morning  Post^ 

"  A  treaty  of  marriage  i.  said  to 

ttpis  bclween  Lord    Srfley  ,„d   th, 

Mi.,  V.vMour,  a  „„r  rrfation  of  ,1 

Portbury," 

S"ely   i,  „„„,j   „g^,_^__   ,^.__^, 

'""•  "  f*'""!»  «»"s  down  to  Pano 

"""■"'»«''■"••he-ouldmakehi. 

ofl..spa,tfolly;|,e,oulda,car„e. 

■li.tru.tand>al„„sjagain„-,h„u,d, 
""oil..nd,l,e,„u|d,.f,„,j^_^_. 

l»-ni,c„ce.f„r8iv,a„dn,arryl,i„.    Th, 
iife  would  lie  all  ih^„ , ^__ 
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This  plan  was  dramatie;  it  wouU  dose  a 
oomedy  adinirably,  bot  in  real  life  eatattropbes 
aie  Q<}t  alwayi  ooni{dete  and  sadaraotoiy.  Hofr- 
efer,  the  pmrate  meditationfl  of  Olinda  were 
Budi  ioelbad  by  the  tketchM  che  dxew  in  her 
own  nind  df  tbe  letMrft-  of  paMonate  apdogy 
die  sbcmkh.  m5eiT«  fiem  Ffeetwood,  and  of  the 
tensible  a|A>phtliegni8'with  which  ahe  would  in- 
tcrqpene  tli0  ihoit  tMuioes  die  meant  to  ad- 
dteea  i»'  bim  4m  the  sub^t  of  hh  fimlts. 

Swdi  qseeüktionfbeguiled  her  soKtary  walk«, 
and  Bometineg  made  her  absent  and  duU  in 
•oeiety.  But  Lerd  Sedley  was  fiore  gradously 
jreceired  firom  tbelr  influenoe ;  die  Tiewed  him 
as  an  angler  eMtemplates  a  good  fly-rod,  with 
wbkh  be  bopes  to  knd  the  finest  trout  in  the 


Lord  Sedley  was  a  fair,  slight  young  man^ 
witbout  much  countenance,  with  the  animal 
iiTacity  and  cheerfulness  that  youth  and  health 
uaoally  bestow ;  perfectiy  good-humoured, 
haTing  the   obliging  and  graceful  manner  of 
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Standing  forth  in  tlie  &alient  prom 
acquire    from   years.      He  adniired 
niuch  BS  any  one  did  ;  and  thuugh 
pliant  dispositioD,  and  veheinenUy 
tnany    young    ladies    whu    desired 
Lady   Scdley,   iiis  atlentions    were 
furdbly  diveried  into  other  chaane] 
obtaiiied  a  moment  of  free  will  and  o] 
he  showed  her  decided  prefercncc,  &o 
to  Fanover  Castle  were   mure  freqi 
shc  became  a  part  of  the  family. 

The  sutumn  pussed  rapidly  willioi 
ing  any  great  change  in  tlie  sentimeo 
Portbury's  Society 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Christmab  fiUed  all  the  vacant  Chambers  of 
FanoTer ;  winter  walks  tinged  with  unweloome 
rose  the  fürest  noses  that  dared  to  encounter 
the  oold  and  eastem  blast,  even  enveloped  in 
black  lace,  and  the  proprietors  fortified  with 
ermine  and  sable.  The  gentlemen  often  pre- 
ferred  the  billiard-room,  and  the  most  leisurely 
dawdling  in  the  stähle,  to  a  more  varied  excur- 
sion.  The  small  birds  hopped  near  the  build- 
ings  with  blank  eye  and  ruffled  plumage.  The 
whole  Society  of  the  Castle  feit  more  ennui, 
and  inspected  each  other*s  looks,  manners,  and 
mind,  with  a  keener  dedre  to  disapprove,  than 
during  the  careless  hours  of  a  more  genial 
season. 


thing  she  wished  to  see.     One  day 
brought  lier,  which,  being  folded  & 
gentleman's  letter,  and  not  the  fatal 
patcb  of  a  dun  (which  often  excit 
much  agitation  in   tlie  bosom  of  t 
fair),   seemed  directed    in    a  free 
Clinda,  before  Lord  Portbury   (whj 
it  was  to  distribute  the  letter»)   had 
tained  the  address,   alrcady  ruminai 
answer  she  should  give.     She  vould 
wait  a  few  days  for  it ;   ehe  would 
some  well-deserved  reproaches ;   she 
forgive  him   directly — this  would 
more  careful  in  future  of  ofTending. 

She  opcncd  the  letter,  and    the   i 
tieiivered,  wliii;li  livadfil  the  j>a]KT,  w 
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mercer^ft  bill!  Poor  Olinda!  this  disap- 
pmDtment  bumbled  her ;  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  abe  .looked  with  less  hbpe  and 
more  anxiety  to  the  avenue  leadiog  from  that 
lodge  by  which  LondcHi  risiters  approached 
the  Castle» 

**  Why  should  I  (thought  Olinda)  be  unfor- 
giving  ?  Five  weeks  is  too  long  tobear  malice  to 
a  friend.  I  will  not  keep  Fleetwood  so  long  in 
suspense  —  a  fortnight  will  suffice  for  my  dig. 
nity.  /  was  in  some  degree  to  blame — a  fort- 
night is  enough.  Heavens  !  do  I  see  a  yellow 
hack  chaise,  covered  with  mud,  Coming  from  the 
London  lodge?  Idol — one  man  in  it — that 
must  be  he  ! — Why,  this  is  better  than  writing. 
Poor  dcar  Preston  !  —  it  shows  his  anxiety.  I 
need  not,  and  will  not  hold  out  a  fortnight ;  I 
will  forgive  him  this  evening,— or  to-morrow  at 
farthest  Poor  Fleetwood  !  I  hope  he  will  not 
guess  why  I  walk  in  this  avenue :  no,  inipos- 
sible  —  I  will  pass  the  chaise  slowly  without 
looking  up.**' 


""'  •■"•  "illow.,  but  a  brc 

»%;-i.  ™  Mr,Spriggi„s..,,„ 
"  ^"'  Vava.our,  M«-am,  I  b,g  „„ 
(»rfons,   but  will  y„„  ,„„„  „_^   ,^ 

l>"t,pularhe„fchi,Lorcl,hip-,  i„ 
'"'""' '»'"'='"<""■>"  cfparch™™, 
f«l  .ape,  and  covered  »ith  "  «-/,„„, 
01md.„i,bedM,.Spriggi„,..„.g„, 
"■"'•.p.eceof„,iScia|,a,e„h.,^^ 
'"  "'"■  «»"l  sl»pj.  .urface  „, 
msv.ll  her  agi.ation  by  ,he  „mra.l  I 
»re,ha,.hodid„o,,f„„.„,„„,^^_ 
Mr.  SprigBin,  ,„  accompanj  hi.  »ig; 
«he  did,  il  wasa  momentary  ill-„ai„re  1 
■"■"'  "  '"■''  "  "»U  be  go,  „p  a,  , 
™tice..b,a..»aredl,i,,„„H,»,,.„j^ 


tom 
«alk 
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they  inflicted  will  easily  be  undentood  by  those 
who  have  been  anxious  and  disappointed. 

Vanity ,  in  penons  of  good  undersfandittg  and 
dispöritions^  operates  in  paroxysms :  between  the 
fits,  daring  tbe  humiliadon  of  failöre,  or  the 
want  of  excitement,  their  perception  of  what  is 
real  in  tbis  life,  their  judgment  on  modes  of 
action,  and  of  their  own  conduct,  are  as  just  and 
Gomplete  as  if  they  were  not  liable  to  temporary 
perversion«  They  feel,  like  Araspes,  the  war 
of  a  double  soul ;  and  that,  to  have  acted  as 
they  did,  they  ^*  must  have  eaten  of  the  insane 
root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner.^ 

Thus  Olinda  saw  her  past  folly  exactly  as 
the  most  severe  censor  or  uncharitable  foe  could 
have  done.  But  the  penalty  must  be  paid, 
and  repentance  was  of  no  avail !— at  least  it  was 
very  doubtful  that  she  should  again  engage 
Preston  Fleetwood. 

It  seemed  very  unlikely*  when  a  report 
reached  Fanover  that  he  was  paying  great 
attentions  to  Miss  Montresor,   an   heiress  of 
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This  was  disogreeable  intelligea 
rendered  lesB  so  bj  some  one  of  th 
cUimiDg,  "  Is  hc  really  going  to 
MontKBorP  1  declaro  I  used  to 
times  he  was  in  lovc  with  Miss  Vava 

"  Think  !  sometimes  !"  said  an  ecH 
da's  heart ;  *'  onlif  sometimes .'" — TJ 
Beemed  to  acquire  more  credit  everj 
Olinda  ihought  it  was  time  to  leave  t 
ing  anothcr  girl's  lover. 

From  the  interval  of  torpor  nnd  i 
induced  by  this  convletion,  Olinda  wa 
one  day,  after  lazily  singing  the  first 
duet,  while  Lord  Sedley  sang  the 
little  out  of  tune,  by  his  eagcr  praisi 
Joint  musicnl  effect,  which  lie  cndcd  b 
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every  day  we  sing  .together.'^  He  theo  advorted 
to  her  other  oierito»  mental  and  personal,  and 
cloeed  bis  eulogy  with  a  formal  proposal,-— to 
which  Olinda  had  no  «^portumty  of  refdying, 
ere  Lady  Portbury  ^tered,  saying, 

*^  Here  ia  one  of  my  propbecies  Coming  to 
pass ;  Prestön  Fleetwood  i$  directly  to  marry 
Miss  Montresor;  I  knew  he  .-^rould-^be  so 
sensible  !  and  she  has  seven  thousand  a-year  I? 

*^  But  she  is  ugly,^  said  Lord  Sedley,  f^  asMl 
uot  musicalf' 

'^  Well»  it  's  quite  settled,""  replied  Lady 
Portbury,  **  I  can  assure  you.^ 

This  intelligence  was  a  shock  to  Miss  Vava^ 
sour ;  in  spite  of  the  State  of  discouragementte- 
laCive  to  FleetWood  her  mind  had  previously  en* 
dured»  die  was  now  convinced  that  all  was  oven 

'^  You  See,  my  dear  Olinda,^  said  Lady  Port- 
bury,^ (the  first  moment  they  were  alone  to- 
gether,)  *^  you  see  now  the  extreme  folly  of 
talking,  and  flirting,  and  wasting  your  time 
with  a  man  entirely  out  of  the  question.     You 


rröu  may  be  ataü  ol  old  age  ■ 

ClutDcellor;  and  you  could  not  Ihinll 
ing  bim.     I  alvays  said,  &c." 

"  So   that    youDg   man  is  going  t 
ried  !'"  said  Lady  Grimthorpe ;  "  Wh]| 
Miss  Vavasour,  is  he  not  one  of  yoi 
subjects?    do    you    suSer    them   to  es| 
way?" 

Lady  Juliana  Dixon  "  hoped  her  1 
not  interested  in  Mr.  Fleelwood," 
"  that  a  man  who  could  prefcr  Mi: 
tresor  lo  Olinda,  could  have  iio  soiil  r 

Colonel  Dixon  said,  "  Money  doesev 
in  these  times ;  but  never  mind,  Miss  V 
tbere  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  e 


Thia    melaphoricalcons^fllioi^^^ 
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At  first  OHnda  griered,  but  she  aoon  feit 
mortified  at  Fleetwood^s  inooostaiicy,  and  began 
to  ccmsider  whether  Lord  Sedley  was  as  foolish 
as  he  had  seemed  to  her  at  the  beginning  of 
their  acquaintance ;  and  if  he  was,  whether  a 
silly  man  might  not  make  an  obliging  husband, 
an  easy  companion,  a  kind  friend  ?  To  love 
again,  was  of  course  out  of  the  question— such 
a  thing  was  never  heard  of ;  but  friendship— a 
marriage  of  esteem,  was  possible.  She  thought 
she  could  make  an  excellent  wife  to  a  good- 
tempered,  kind-hearted  man,  though  he  was 
her  inferior  in  understanding.  Of  course,  she 
should  have  all  the  influence  a  superior  mind 
must  always  have  over  a  weak  one ;  she  should 
always  use  it  for  bis  advantage,  and  suggest  the 
wisest  line  of  conduct.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Lord  Sedley  if  she  could  make  up 
ber  mind  to  become  bis  guide  for  the  future. 
And  wbat  would  Preston  Fleetwood  say  ?  He 
would  be  convinced  that  she  did  not  care  for 
bim,  and  feel  a  good  deal  mortified  and  hum- 


■"  '"'"  ""My  mi.taken  bis  „„ 
ranw  and  di,p„,i,i„„   „„„y  ^^^ 

"*  '"'  »  "«l«!  of  conduc.  ,„d 
guardian  angel  lo  h„  hu.band- 
all  her  acquaiolance. 

Oünda's  praumpüon   netd    not 

riaion.     How  i,  i,  ,h.^  ^,j„|j,  _ 

lieing  may  condemn  fci,  p,,,  ^^„j„^ 

f~h  .  doubt  Ihat,  in  fg,„„,  ,-,  , 

«™plar,_„„e,    s„pp„«^.   i,   p, 

P^Mon.  m,y  agaid  mi.ie«!,  or  temp, 

quer   liim?      Somelimes,    »hen    IIa, 

Miuiate  of  lier  fulure  virtue.  slrucli 

•h^  .oüld  donbl  .he.ber  Aeoould 

•ilb  a  man  Im  inferior  in  undmlandii 

■*•  ranMbered,  H,t  Lad,  p„,t„. 


V  of  Fkctwood's  I 

nUigul    lo  nvaUect  be  »as  Mj 
Isfcr,  ^id   tbervforr    said,    vitl 

"  Wcfl,  I  oMso  to  make  a  ve 
so,  wfieo  Miss  Moatrrmr  U  SJ 
I  koow  you  will  let  us  be  frieodi 
erü  oommuDKatk»-'* 

**  Miss  Moatmor  would  no 
reptied  Fteetwood  calmly.  "bc 
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Manriage  must,  io  your  eyes,  reaemble  a  qtia 
driDe; — ^no  sooner  have  you  found  a  partner, 
than  you  aeek  for  a  vis-^vit^* 

**  Is  it  not  true,  then,"^  said  Olinda,  **  tliat 
you — that  Mins  Moptrcwr  I  thought — people 
aay— we  all  heard  F^ 

<*  If  tbere  was  such  a  report,^  said  Fleet- 
wood, without  Dotidog  her  confumon,  **  it  is 
as  entirely  unfounded  as  any  report  of  the  kind 
erer  was ;  c*eii  beaucoup  dircT* 

Olinda  coloared,  and  began  to  speak  ioco- 
herently  enough  upon  some  otber  subject;  to 
whkh  Fleetwood  replied  in  so  grave  and  mat- 
ter-of-fiK^  a  manner,  that  pure  sbame  at  being 
affected  by  a  discoune  in  which  he  was  so 
oomposed,  restored  her  self-possesnon. 

Why  sbould  we  dwell  on  white  satin  blonde 
anid  plum-cake,  silver-knots  and  orange-flow- 
ers?  All  these  things  contributed  tbeir  in- 
terest  to  this  civil  and  religious  contract.  £n- 
treaty  and  reproach  were  lavished  on  tardy 
sboenuücers  and  idle  mantua-makers,  who,   in 


All  Ute  yöunger  Drocoers  ana  i 
London,  who  hsd  ever  tbought  O 
some,  or  heard  her  reckoiied  so,  r 
her,  with  deep  siglis,  that  if  the 
50,000/.  a-year,  they  would  long 
laid  it  at  her  feet :  but  eider  brotber 
who  considered  tlicmselves  of  imp 
female  eyea,  contented  themselves  wi 
phatic  sighs,  and  the  Observation  "  t 
was  a  happy  man." 

Ali  the  elderly  matrons  who  had  n 
ters,  now  discovered  thal  Oünda  w 
lovely  girl,  of  whom  each  had  al 
dicted  that  she  would  make  a  very  gt 
Those  who  had  daughtcrs  retained 
ginal  opinion,  "  that  she  was  pert, 
ceitcd,  plaia,  &c.'"  adding,  "  thal  Lc 
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lemenibefed  loiiie  fiuik  ^  condiict  and  cha» 
racter  in  evciy  penon  of  tbe  name  of  Va^iaour 
whom  tbey  had  aeen  or  beard  of»  and  all  pre- 
dicted,  thal  such  fiiuhs  nouldt  if  thej  did 
not  already,  appear  io  (Ninda.  Indicalioiia  of 
ewery  vice  aad  Iblly  uadef  beavvn  were  ieeo 
in  her  fealura  and  heard  in  l«r  vcioe,  and 
pointad  out  by  feiendly  wanunga  to  Iiord 
Bedky,  or  hi«  near  rdä^ions. 

A  large  diyuBoa  of  locie^  aolaced  their  ill» 
natore,  and  thal  of  their  firieods,  by  aapring 
eadi  other,  thal  tiicb  a  nuurriage  was  impoe» 
mUe ;  that  tbey  knew,  for  a  lact,  that  there 
was  not  tbe  sligbest  idea  of  marriage  in  liord 
Sedky^a  bead ;  that  he  was  deeply  attached  to 
anotber  person,  and  bad  told  them  he  ratber 
disUked  Olinda. 

Sdttie  of  tbe  raost  active  eaviera  wrote  press* 
iog  acoöunts  of  Lord  Sedley^s  danger  to  Lady 
Bfaidiston,  advising  her  by  all  means  to  pre- 
▼ent  tbe  success  of  Miss  Vavasour^s  artifices : 


Lady  Mardiston,  like  many  ot« 
aoDs,  and  many  more  foolish  onesi 
ddered  her  view  of  thiogs  the  ol 
and  seldom  thought  of  revising  ■ 
settied,  that  the  person  most  to  I 
a  sister-in-Iaw,  was  Lady  Maria;  1 
was  a  little  simple  girl,  who  bodl 
or  wilfulness  enough  to  be  dangj 
had  a  thorough  knowledgc  of  her  bi 
racter,  and  knew  wliat  to  fear.  ' 
she  to  quit  General  Cartwright  i 
health  and  temper  grew  every  hour 
cal,  she  might  lose  ihe  fruit  of  f 
of  slavish  attention.  Tbe  same  ^ 
DOW  reaclied  her,  had  poured  in  the 
respecting  a    yoiing    girl    wliom    L 
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impidly.  Miss  Vavasour  fatd  Mmietiiiies 
ments  of  mi^Ting :  she  began  to  wkb  people 
should  admire  Lord  Sedley ;  to  watdi  with  in- 
terest  bis  replies»  and  die  effiect  they  produoed 
OD  the  bearers ;  and  wben,  aa  frequently  bap- 
pened,  they  were  not  exactly  wbal  abe  bad 
wübed,  bow  earnestly  abe  kmged  to  retrencb 
aoine  words,  to  ex[dain  otbers !  Sometimet  abe 
loDged  to  penuade  benelf  and  tbe  Ustenert  tbac 
they  bad  inistaken  wbat  be  said;  and  abe  blinb- 
ed  and  sigbed  painfully  wben  abe  deteeted  tbat 
almost  imperceptible  expreaaion,  whicb  will 
pierce  tbrough  tbe  maak  at  good  breeding  oc- 
caaionally,  when  tbe  evidenoe  of  our  neigbboura^ 
foUy  is  forced  upon  us. 

Abeady  tbe  leaven  of  bumiliation  mixed 
with  tbe  vain  pleasure  wbicb  abe  bad  expected 
rank  and  riches  would  aupply.  Lake  Haman« 
▼exation  at  tbe  want  of  tbe  gratification  withbeld 
deatroyed  tbe  enjoyment  of  wbat  waa  granted. 
Sbe  waa  sorry  for  Lord  Sedley  ;  he  waa  good- 
looking,   good-humoured,    obBging,  and  very 
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much  in  love :  all  the  otber  girls,  she  saw,  want- 
ed  to  marry  him.  It  was  not  absolutelj  neces- 
aary  a  man  should  be  sensible ;  Lady  Portbury 
was  happy  with  one  very  much  bis  infehor. 
In  tbe  comparieon  of  thc  men,  Olinda  had  ihc 
buniility  to  forget  to  conipare  the  wonien  and 
their  tastes — to  consider  that  what  made  Lady 
Portbury  bappy  migbt  not  have  tbe  same  effect 
for  her;  and  "  yue  etil  par  avoir  ce  ywon 
aime  qu'on  est  keureux^  »on  par  avoir  ce  que 
Us  autres  trouvent  aimable.^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Miss  Vavasour  feit  a  slight  chUl  wfaen 
ihe  repeated  the  irrevocable  repUes  after  the 
clergyman;  she  feit  the  truth  ci  Madame 
d^Epinaj's  remark;  ^^  qu'en  se  mariani  on 
tire  un  parti  du  rideau  qui  cache  ravemrC 
but  there  was  no  time  to  '^  holt  this  matter  to 
the  bran.^  The  chariot  was  ready:  Olinda 
departed  for  the  villa  in  which  her  honeTmoon 
was  to  be  sp^it. 

The  weather  was  fine:  Lord  Sedley  admired 
bis  bride — the  bride  admired  herseif:  she  sang 
to  him ;  and  he  played  the  violin,  as  she  had 
erery  reason  to  fear  he  would,  extremely  ill. 
She  received  millions  of  letters  filled  with  pro- 


niost  üngular  circumstance  attenA 
that  the  persona  who  hod  dislikl 
most  rude  to,  and  enviouB  of  hei 
vho  expressed  themselves  with  thi 
and  animated  affoclion.  The  J 
been  what  they  desired  most  on  eal 
Bure  would  take  place — they  had  al 
and  frequently  foretold  it,  &c. 

Olinda  st  first  smiled  contemptu 
Eudden  change  in  her  acquaintancE 
incr«dibly  short  space  of  time  bV 
think  that  their  professions  were  i 
expression  of  their  feelings,  and  tl 
J'ancied  their  anterior  slights,— «o 
ascribe  to  our  own  merit  the  homa 
fact  is  paid  to  our  Situation  ! 

In  *'"  '"Tiir  iftrMäm^^itm 
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objects  of  oompftiiflOD.  There  was  nodung  to 
immbk  her  Tamty,  «nd  Olinda  was  cootented. 
Sbe  ereo  mrgaed  with  her  own  legreCs,  and 
persuaded  barseif  sbe  bad  made  a  ba|^Ner 
matdi  in  acoepliDg  Ixvd  Sedley  tban  sbe  woold 
bave  done  m  beoomiDg  tbe  wife  of  Preston 
Fketwood. 

*'  Siirely  I  musl  be  bapfuer  witb  a  man  wbo 
docs  not  distrust  me,  wbo  does  not  seek  to  fead 
and  critiose  every  feeling  oi  my  beart !  If  asy 
oompanion  is  not  clever  and  sensible,  atleast 
be  is  easy  and  good-tempered.  1  need  not 
watcb  bis  eye  wben  I  speak,  to  see  bow  be 
beart  every  sentence«  I  need  not  stop  in  con- 
fusion  wben  I  see  Fleetwood  looking  tbunder« 
douds  at  me.  It  is  mucb  better  to  bear  my 
bosband  say,  *  By  Jove  !  Olinda,  you  are  rigbt,* 
tban  to  bear  Fleetwood  begin»  ^  I  am  sorry, 
Miss  Vavasour,  to  be  forced  to  observe/  It  is 
such  a  comfort  not  to  be  obliged  to  think  bow 
«joe  looks,  and  wbat  will  be  tbought  of  every 
Word  one  says.     No,  Lsdy  PortbUry  is  right : 

vol..  I.  K 


*"  ""'  y«  "•  oM  j„„ 

""••*••■*  l™«  rf  Lori  S« 
"  "~^  '<■  «"iiaie  g«rf  ,™ 
'^  *•«*«"«  I~«™«1  tob. 

ft«quciu  proofa. 

°~  ^J.  "oo  ^er  their  ,„i„ 
■Tk— e.OI»d.h^bee»gi„„ 
•«»•«•  II,  g,rde»a.,  ,(,„  j,  „ 
11».  ooa  of  ü...  floTO-lrf.  und„ 
"igkl   b«  Jtered  i„  „^  ,^^.^  ^ 

•»J".forU,ep„rp<«,,b„,LoH 
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dwiia  had  tbat  flower-bed  laid  oat  bj  her  cywn 
direolions,  and  she  cannot  bear  to  bare  anj 
thii^  altered  tbat  she  baa  ooce  settled;  you 
can't  tbink  bow  8trict  Pulcberia  is  about  theae 
tUnga— 4t  18  one  of  Polcberia^s  Httle  waya.** 

He  aaid  tbis  witb  an  eagemess  tbat  aliowed 
bow  anxioas  be  was  to  fdease  bis  nster;  and 
OKnda  said  mentally,  *^  So  kind  a  brotber  must 
be  a  good  biisband.^ 

Sometimes,  when  be  asserted  an  opinion  witb 
amre  tban  usual  oonfidenoe,  he  would  add  (as 
if  ezpecting  to  convinoe  at  onoe  by  the  oommu- 
nication)  '*  I  assure  you,  Lady  Mardiiton  tbinks 
so,**  <Nr,  '*  that  is  Aiy  sister^s  decided  opinion — I 
bare  heard  her  say  so  a  thousand  times.'*'* 

From  this  much  valued  sister,  there  came 
leitera  of  oongratulations,  or  rather  protesta- 
tioiis  of  the  most  tender  affection  to  her  bro- 
tber, and  aasurances  of  her  anxiety  to  retum  to 
En^and,  that  she  might  become  the  guide  and 
Ariend  of  Lady  Sedley.  She  ^  ahould  ere  now 
bare  been  on  her  way,  had  not  the  attachment 
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and  diity  she  owed  her  betoved  uncle,  General 
Carlwright,  imperiously  forbid  her  leaving  hiiu 
in  Ro  uncertain  and  distre^sing  a  State  of  heahh 
US  he  at  present  endured." 

Lord  Sedley  was  deeply  toucbed  by  this  in- 
fiirniation.  "This  is  so  exactly  like  her!"  he 
i^xclaimed ;  "a  sort  of  kindness  you  cannot  meet 
witli  anywhere  eise.  My  dear  Olinda,  you  will 
besohappywlien  Pulcheria  returnsl  shc  will  set 
US  all  to  rights.  She  is  one  of  the  cleveresl  wo- 
iiieii  in  the  world — aod  so  ready  to  advise,  snd 
arrange  any  thing  for  her  friends  !  I  may  say 
I  am  most  furtunate  in  such  a  relalion ;  in  fac(, 
I  had  not  any  dccided  opiniun^  tili  I  had  con- 
versed  a  good  dcal  with  her;  —  she  taught  me 
to  think." 

Olinda  would  iiot  confcss  even  to  her  uwn 
niind^  that  Lady  Mardiaton  had  not  had  touch 
success  in  teaching  her  brother  to  think.  Il 
was  her  duty  and  wish  only  to  contcmplate  hi= 
good  qualitics,  and  she  protnised  herseif  »ich 
deference  to  Lady  Mardiston's  opinion,  and  rea- 
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dinets  to  consult  her  on  all  oocasionB  when  sbe 
had  need  of  advice,  as  sbould  prove  her  anxiety 
to  adapt  her  ocmduct  to  her  husband's  Standard 
(rf  excellence. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  possed  in 
▼isiting,  and  a  few  weeks  at  Paris ;  from  which 
Lady  Sedlej  retumed,  with  a  surpnsing  accu- 
mulation  of  such  purchases  as  handsome  joung 
women  deicht  to  make  on  tbat  ocean  of  temp« 
tations. 

Lord  Sedley  did  not  restrain  her  expense,  he 
rather  encouraged  it, — though  there  was  little 
need  to  do  so,  as  few  scienoes  are  so  easilj  leam* 
ed  as  that  of  spending  money,  and  Olinda  found 
she  had  a  natural  talent  for  it,  tbat  hardly  re*> 
qutred  cultivation.  She  was  not,  however,  one 
of  those  ladies  who  consider  it  praiseworthy 
and  expedient  that  all  the  money  expended  in 
their  family  should  be  dedicated  to  their  own 
use  and  amusement  alone;  she  served  many 
'  persona  in  need  of  assistance  with  the  utmost 
activity  and  judgment,  and  showed  so  mach  re- 
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n  Ute  exerdse  of  her  be- 
tbe  regret  of  those  who 
it,  wfc^  Aej  mw  tbat,  od  other  oc- 
■K  qiidties  in  ber  were  afteti  wmt- 


1*  faMaoes  of  good-aature  and 
t  du  Ht  fc«]gct  lo  fiend    Luc; 
picea  of  fnrmlur«  as  she  thougbi 
r  tn,  and  uwfui  in,  tbe  inore 
e  of  htfT  oU  corapanioD,  of  wh<m 
Ae  fevqWMliy^  thougfat  wiih  deep  compassioci, 
r  walk  to  th«  di&mantled 
I   all   tfae  toils  atlen- 
t  «■  ndodag  lucfa  a  chaos  to  ord«-,  and 
t  Ihn  te  lanled  eaaifons  it  couid  affind  I 
r  Lac; !   «kat  a  aaelaDcboly    Gue !     Yet 
r  came  fn>m  Mn. 
!  of  cooteat  and  cheer- 
;  ibe  dU  aot  mcd  oppmied  by  ber 
il  acdnty. 
'  as  Ofiada  contributed   to  the  ex- 
■  of  Lord  Sedlej,  and  bttk  aa  sbe  bad 
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known  of  tbe  uae  and  abuse  almootj^ 
die  was  rarpriaed  at  the  uiuatisSBctorj  pro- 
fuiilon  of  bar  husband,  instanoas  of  whicb  oc- 
currad  evcry  daj. 

Mr.  Danbj  entered  one  morrnng,  and  be- 
gMi:.*^«You  know  my  horte,  Sedley— my 
hone  Nuteracker  ?^ 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  what  rf  him  ?" 

'^  Only  thaty  having  observed  you  like  bim, 
I  bave  made  up  my  mind  you  sball  bave  bim ; 
mad  I  do  not  know  another  man  in  England  to 
wfcom  I  would  part  with  him  !^ 

^No^  my  dear  fellow,  I  certainly  will  not 
depmre  you  of  a  horse  you  like ;  and  I  really 
«t  this  moment  do  not  want  one,  and  I  know- 
you  Talue  him." 

^  I  shall  have,  however,  a  particular  pleaauie 
in  knoimig  he  is  yours ;  and  I  bave  ordersd 
bim  to  the  door. — Here  he  isT  added  BIr. 
Danby,  going  to  the  window,  whtre  he  stood 
alapping  bis  boot  with  bis  riding-whip,  while 
Lord  Sedley  threw  open  the  window,  and  pro* 
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ceeded  iiito  the  balcooy,  nmking  some  com- 
mendadon  on  the  animal's  appearance. 

After  some  deaultory  conversatio»,  Mr.  Dan- 
by  approached  tlie  table,  saying:  — "  Well, 
Sedley,  it  is  yours ;  and  you  shall  give  me 
but  250/.  which  is  tbe  ofier  Penrose  and  Grims- 
forth  persecuted  me  to  take.  I  will  not  beat 
of  a  farthing  more." 

Lord  Sedley  wrote  a  draft  for  tbe  money, 
and  bis  friend  departed. 

"  Not  tbat  I  wanted  that  borse,"  said  Lord 
Sedley,  tbrowing  himself  down  on  the  sofa; 
"but  Danby  is  a  good-n.itured  fellow;  he 
would  have  been  quite  vexed  if  I  had  not 
agreed  to  buy  it." 

"  Surely,"  sajd  Olinda,  "  that  is  the  creature 
which  Coloiiel  BrudeneJl  said  Mr.  Danby  had 
offered  to  bim  for  150/." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  not  worlh  morc  thaii 
that  ',  but  Danby  was  fond  uf  it,  and  would 
have  been  quitc  disappoinled  if  I  had  not 
taken  it." 
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Mauy  instances  ot  oomplmtanoe  as  expewiye 
BS  the  foregoing  did  'OHnda  witness  in  tbe 
coune  of  two  yeare*  married  life,  wliich  paaM4 
witbout  produdng  any  change  in  her  exCerior 
lituatioiiy  though  not  without  efiecting  mudi 
aheration  in  her  Tiew  of  it 

The  new  phythings  which  richeii  conferred 
Od  her  had  sunk  oonridembly  in  her  estimatioD: 
when  she  had  wom  her  splendid  jewels  aboät  a 
doien  times^  she  discovered  that  a  coaple  of 
rotes  in  her  hair  were  more  beooming  than  her 
djamond  aigrette  and  comb;  and  though  her 
well-stulM  carriage  and  bandsome  boraes  were 
is  useful  as  when  she  first  obtained  possesnon 
of  them,  she  quite  forgot  she  had  ever  beeh* 
widhooty  or  indeed  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
fcoourse  to  a  less  distinguished  conveyance. 

When  habit  has  changed  Itixories  to  he« 
iCJMsrifWj  they  cease  to  give  pleasure,  thongh 
their  absence  may  give  pain«  All  that  .her 
diange  of  Situation  had  bestowed,  soon  became 
a  matter  of  course  in  her  eyes ;  all  it  had  in- 

n5 
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flicted,  her  silly  and  unsuitable  partner,  and  the 
ceaseleBs  humiliation  of  having  chosen  to  de- 
pend  upon  hini,  remained  in  füll  foree. 

The  only  amusement  which  unfortunately 
retained  all  its  early  attraction  for  Oliada,  wu 
tbat  of  being  admired ;  for  tbat,  she  still 
haunted  the  crowd  of  London  society,  and 
toiled  to  look  and  tallc  her  best;  and  might 
perhaps  have  continued  for  some  time  cx)Dttiit 
wilh  the  hollow  enjoytnent  her  vanity  afforded, 
had  she  bcen  permitted  to  enjoy  it  in  peac«: 
but  disquiets  soon  arose  from  a  source  whence 
ahe  had  not  apprehended  their  origin. 

Lady  Mardiston  had  been  freed,  by  Geoeral 
Cartwrighl's  death,  from  the  alavery  imposed 
by  bis  lemper  and  her  own  nvance.  She  had 
not,  bowever,  been  witbout  unforesecn  dlffi- 
culties. 

Soon  after  Generat  Cartwright  had  estabbth- 
ed  himself  at  Nice,  he  discovered  r  former 
corapanion  of  his  Indian  life,  who  having 
squandercd  all  he  had  gained  in  Asia  during 
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s  few  jmnf  leodenoe  in  EagUod,  whieh  he 
had  been  obH^  Co  <iuit»  had  aetded  in  France^ 
An  immodefate  love  for  pky,  luid  the  i^pii^ 
tetkm  of  bong  ircry  unacrupulout  in  all  trana- 
actiona  oonneeted  with  it»  made  bim  an  in«f 
digibk  eompanion,  tbou^  ha  was  rather  agreer 
aUe  iD  coDYenalion. 

To  Geneial  Cartwrigjbt  he  poiaeased  a  gieat 
altfa^ioo«  firam  having  been  known  in  tbat 
carly  and  better  part  of  life,  whicb  we  love  to 
dwell  upon  and  refer  to  in  later  and  lest  cheer- 
finl  yean.  He  found,  in  a  short  time,  he  could 
not  dine  <nr  spend  the  day  without  Mr.  Bewd- 
ky.  '  Lady  Mardiston  saw  this  increaaing  in- 
liaaacy  with  great  alarm  ;  and  all  the  indirect 
attempts  which,  from  time  to  time,  isbe  cau- 
tioudy  made  to  diminisb  it,  only  seemed  to  add 
to  the  GreneraTs  good-will  to  bis  friend,— par- 
tieiilarly  as  Mr.  Bewdley  reaembled  hU  op* 
pooent  so  much  in  di^)o«tion  and  views,  tbat 
he  geneially  provided  against  her  attacks  with 
n  forettght  like  her  own. 
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injunction  to  erect  an  almshouw  for  five  old 
invalid  soldiers  of  the  Hooourable  East  India 
Company. 

It  oiay  be  doubted  if  Lady  Mardiston  con- 
tinued  to  applaud  herseif  for  the  share  she  had 
uken  in  her  uncle's  reformation :  at  all  events, 
»he  returned  to  England  directly,  to  fulfil  Lord 
Sedley's  prophecy  that  she  would  "  sct  tliem 
all  to  rights." 

She  appeared  anxious  to  do  so,  and  assumed 
the  righi  lo  argue  on  the  expediency  or  pro- 
priety  of  everybody's  plana  and  proceedings; 
and  frequently  seetned  to  have  no  better  reason 
for  opposing  her  neighbour's  scheine,  than  its 
not  havingoriginsted  with  her. 

Olinda,  who  was  naturally  good-humoiired 
and  obliging,  and  wtshed  tu  satisfy  Lord  Sed- 
ley's  partiality  to  his  sister  by  showing  the 
same  deference  to  her  which  he  feit,  foltow- 
ed  the  advife  which  Lady  Mardiaton  bo  libe- 
rally  bestowed  in  all  her  purchases  and  fatnily 
arrangements,  ehanged  housekcepcrs,  horscü,  ns 


interferetl  with  Olinda^s  modc  of  livi 
The  opera-box  was  tcx>  dear — a  pri 
the  play  was  needless — so  many  asst 
balts  would  '*  ruin  Sedlej  :"  they  haii 
nurober  of  horses  they  needed— ^nd 
London  and  a  housc  at  Brighton,  ar 
nai  fumisliing  and  papeiing,  would 
!ey :"  if  Lady  Sedley  would  live  dk 
he  would  not  be  so  much  at  clul 
have  so  many  temptations  to  lose  h 
play,  Sic.  These  counsels  were  bi 
trencb  upon  Olinda's  patience;  whi 
more  likely  to  give  way  when  she 
followed  by  others  yct  more  unpalat 
'*  It  was  shocking  to  »ec  the  ho 
ihe  morning,  uf  idic  young  men 
«laigHU    in    the    drawiiur.mnm.— I. 
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Diese  remoDstnacet  oune  ao  bone^  and 
tfaieslened  wo  modi  to  interfere  wHh  Oliada^s 
pktnina»  that  aftcr  m  tine  tbey  eonquered  tbe 
reaolutioo  she  had  finrmed  to  pleate  and  oon- 
cifiate*  Lady  Mardwtpo,  who  membled  tbe 
ttormJoTiDg  peterdy  and  cppeared  more  aetive 
and  promiiient  as  gloom  and  dttqaiet  increaaed 
aioiind  ber,  was  not  sorry  to  difloorer  tbat  ber 

Mter-in-kiw  was  more  pertinacioiis  and  uriitable 

• 

wbcn  leproTed  fbr  ber  real  faults,  thao  when 
fimited  in  ber  expenaes ;  and  found  to  her  gur- 
priae  tbat  tbere  oould  be  intereata  tbat  were  not 
peeumarj.  Sbe  availed  heraelf  of  her  influence 
oiwer  ber  brotber,  and  very  aoon  produoed  disa- 
greements»  wbich  grew  more  bitter  aa  tbey 
oocnmd  more  frequently.  Olinda  was  aur- 
priaed  to  find  tbe  good-bumoured  and  unob- 
aerving  Lord  Sedky  ao  entirely  changed  to- 
wafda  ber, 

It  ia,  I  believe,  tbe  very  aenaible  bat  worldly- 
minded  Lord  Halifax,  who  haa  in  bis  **  Advice 
to  bis  Daughters^'  this  injunction :    ^*  If  your 


but  vcry  much  Lady  Mardistua's. 
Everr  bour  strengthened  thc 
cmvictkio.  Though  she  bad  suS 
to  he  »irrouiMled  bj  a  number  of 
«ho  profess«]  lo  Kluire  her,  and 
l)ev«d  did  mJljT  Bdinire.  She  oni 
bear  tbur  lodirect  professioos,  anc 
ihat  thev  were  dc«ply  atuched. 
conädered  berself  incapable  of  mi» 
evm  of  giving  thcm  direct  eocoura^ 
would  have  thought  ihe  iaiputation 
ectirely  unjust ;  she,  therefore,  codi 
Klf  as  the  exccUeni  and  ill-used  wil 
who  did  not  deserve  the  extraordina 
ownixl  lo  herseif  (hat  she  «as  *'  ihr 
and  bitterly  repented  liavjtig  be» 
fiedle',  «fr.     Not  th.i  Ap  «id.«) 
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"  Had  she  tarried 
Tobe  married» 
Slie*d  hafe  had  a  faitor  more  ;** 

but  she  feit  *^  ill-used,"  a  vague  and  compre* 
hensiTe  term,  of  infinite senrice  to  all  disoontent- 
ed  peraons,  as  a  short  abstract  of  indescribable 
cauaes  of  irritation  and  lamentation.  She  ^ghed 
and  wondered  if  her  existenoe  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  in  a  small  house  in  Upper 
GuildfiDrd  Street,  waiting  for  Fleetwood's  re- 
tum  from  Lincoln^s  Inn  to  their  domestic 
t^te-  ä-töte. 

When  Lord  Frederick  Danesford  was  an- 
nounoed,  and  before  he  had  time  to  follow  bis 
name»  it  had  passed  through  her  mind  how 
Fleetwood's  brow  would  have  contracted  had 
Lord  Frederick^s  entre  been  made  in  the  little 
drawing-room  in  Upper  Guildford  Street,  which 
fancy  had  then  assigned  her.  And  if  happiness 
is  not  to  be  found  at  either  side  of  London, 
with  a  poor  man  whom  you  do  love,  and  a  rieh 
man  whom  you  do  not  love, — if  you  raust  sigh. 


Dl'mcla  bad  not  time  to  an^H 
for  Lord  Frederick  was  vet^H 
moming.  He  talked  well  and^f 
flattered,  and  if  he  expressed  hH 
interest  than  is  permitted  towarl 
wife,  it  was  so  delicately,  so  imn 
it  was  rather  to  be  detected  byl 
it  left  on  her  mind,  than  by  anl 
that  might  be  recorded ;  it  was 
fume  of  your  handkerchief  whe 
the  müst  Parisian  of  Sachet^s — e: 
tinct  and  niysterious. 

It  would  havc  been  bad  taste 
the  least  approach  to  consciousn 
Scdley  looked  forward  with  mui 
the  sufTering  a  hopeless  attoch 
would  inflict  og. 
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over  Castle^  for  the  first  tinie  nnoe  her  mar« 
nage,  Olinda  encoantered  Preston  Fleetwood. 
HU  manoer,  for  a  moment,  was  aligbtly  embar* 
rassed,  but  time,  new  interests,  bad  now  made 
her  nore  careless  of  bis  approbatioa ;  and  after 
the  firtt  meetiDg  sbe  was  unoonstiaiiied  in  bis 
pfesenoe:  he  bad,  tberefore,  many  oppmtuni- 
ties  of  seeing  ber  coquetry  witb  others,  but 
without  seeming  to  observe  it. 

Qnly  once  wben  be  appeared  eDgaged  witb  a 
book  by  tbe  fire,  Olinda,  wbo  sat  witb  a  little 
court  of  beaux  around  ber  at  tbe  otber  end  of 
tbe  room,  bappened  to  raise  ber  eyes,  and  saw 
tbat  tbose  of  Fleetwood  were  obaerving  ber 
witb  attention,  tbougb  not  apparently  with 
painful  interest ;  tbere  was  something  baughty 
and  disdainful  in  bis  expression.  Sbe  feit 
hamUed  and  vexed  at  not  being  wbat  be  bad 
oAen  foretold  sbe  tnight  be ;  and  yet  tbe  feeling 
was  mingled  with  a  meaner  regret  at  tbe  proof 
bis  look  afforded,  that  "  her  eyes  bad  lost  the 
tumpike-way  that  led  directly  to  bis  heart."" 


Fleetwood'a  stay  waa  short  :  he 
ed  nor  sought  Lady  Sedley ;  wh 
deiits  of  sDciety  lirouglit  them  into 
he  talked  cheerfully,  ihough  with 
distance  of  manntr  than  had  forn 
between  tliem. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A  Nbwmarkbt  meeting  waa  to  take  plaoe^ 
Lord  Sedley  was  to  proceed  tbither,  and  Olia* 
da  being  alone,  feit  a  great  wish  to  spend  a  day 
with  Lucy  Watson,  to  whom  she  offered  a  vidt, 
which  was  eagerly  accepted. 

Lady  Sedley  remembered  the  dimensions  of 
the  Parsonage  too  accurately  to  astonisb  its 
infaabitants  by  the  iocursion  of  her  loun^ng 
meo-servaDts  and  fine  lady's-maid.  These 
eridences  of  splendour  were  sent  to  the  inn, 
three  miles  off,  when  Olinda  was  deposited  at 
the  abode  of  her  friend ;  as  she  intended,  for  the 
ensuiDg  twenty-four  bours,  to  resume  the  al- 
most  forgotten  task  of  attiriog  her  own  person. 


the  utile  avenue  was  aewly  g 
ahrubbery  was  brighi  with  the 
perfumed  with  the  odours  of  all  tl 
inga  of  Summer.  The  clematis,  j 
boneyeuckle  bad  resumcd  their  v 
tion,  and  covered  the  repaired  porc 
hall,  new  covered  with  marbled  flo 
India-matting,  was  rmgrant  with  pl 
basket- Stands. 

At  the  door  slood  Mrs.  Wats 
bappy,  and  ralher  pretty;  sbe  weli 
Sedley  witb  ibe  most  delighted  co 
led  ber  tu  ihe  little  drawing-roon 
longer  looked  on  a  duckwecd-covere 
forest  of  nettlea.  Tlie  little  lawn  Wi 
velvet,  and  was  interspersed  with  i 
UM  pood  bad  dUaDoeared.     The  i 
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▼erandah  whidi  many  ereepera  were  stniggliog 
to  oovcr«  The  loom  was  iieally,  and  eren  de- 
gaatlj  f luniidied  (partlj  with  Olinda's  owd  gifts)f 
tbe  Bofas,  eurtains  of  olean  gay  chints.  It  was 
a  pretty  miniatare  of  the  rooms  Lady  Sedky 
naoally  aaw,  tbough  there  was  nolhing  expeo- 
ÜTe  or  inocmsislent  with  the  modest  establish- 
raeot  to  which  it  belooged. 

Olinda  could  not  help  expresang  her  admirfr- 
tion  at  the  change  in  this  once  comfortlesi 
dwelling ;  and  Lucy  then  showed  her  the  whde, 
the  littk  libmry  allotted  to  Mr.  Watson,  and 
above  all,  the  dining-parlour,  which  had  in 
tbia  parsonage  been  ^^  the  very  head  and  front  of 
ita  oSending.^'  It  was  now  painted  to  iniitate 
oak,  and  the  fonnerly  sky-blue  cupboards  now 
saemed  neat  oak  book-cases :  every  thing  was 
eieaoy  suitaUe,  and  oomfortable. 

Mrs.  Watson  knew  where  every  thing  was 
pbced,  and  there  was  a  place  for  every  thing ; 
thtir  simple  meals  were  neatly  served,  tbough  a 
tidy  maid  and  a  shtning  dumb*waiter  were  all 
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their  attcndants.  Mr.  Watson  was  abäent,  but 
expccted  home  that  night.  Oliada  observed 
lliat  Lucy  made  manv  Utile  arraDgemenls,  "  be^ 
cause  WatsoQ  was  coming  home,""  with  an  air  of 
great  satisfactioD,  and  lier  opinioDs  were  frc- 
quently  prefaced  with  "  Watsoo  thinks  so  and 
so." 

"  You  are  quite  happy  here,  Lucy ;  you 
seem  not  to  have  the  least  wish  for  any  thing 
not  within  your  reacli  ?" 

"  Ves,  I  am  indeed  as  happy  and  coniented 
as  it  is  possible  lo  be  in  tliis  world." 

"  Yet  you  live  in  complete  retirenienl,  aod 
havc  a  numb«r  of  little  cares  and  duties  whicfa 
I  rfuHild  liftve  thought  annoying.  Are  you  not 
«.HDtftiiiM»  provoVed  not  to  be  able  to  sdl  quiet 

00  j-our  sota  to  read  a  new  book  which  «iter- 
taiiu  you,  wliich  you  must  give  up  to  attend 
kl  a  thixiand  httle  dull  domesticitica  ?" 

"  Whv.   whaicvcr    my  Situation  had   been, 

1  cuuM  not  always  have  engaged  in  thc  occupa- 
tH.»  1  pivrcrcn],  and  I   believe  nlmost  any  oc- 
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cupadöDt  of  oonstänt  recumnee  beoonie  agree- 
able,  or  at  least  so  customary  that  we  wouM 
not  willingly  relioqiiish  them.  Have  you  "dot 
heaid  hinumerable  stories  of  tradesmen,  who, 
having  retired  on  good  fortunes  to  tbdr  oouii* 
trj  houaes»  bave  found  time  hang  so  beavy  on 
their  hands,  that,  as  an  amusement,  they  erery 
day  repured  to  watcfa  the  Operation  going  on  at 
Cbcir  own  counter,  though  their  preaence  was 
no  longer  needed  there  ?  Besides,  I  give  up  a 
eertain  portion  of  time  to  those  cares ;  and  with 
method  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
great  a  part  of  the  day  may  still  be  spent  as 
we  choose.^ 

^  And  do  you  never  wish  for  society — general 
sodetyr 

^  No :  though  I  should  hear  with  pleasure  of 
any  agreeable  person  Coming  to  settle  in  our 
neigbbourbood  whom  Icould  occasionaUy  see  and 
diat  with,  yet  I  feel  no  want  of  society.  And 
teil  me  bonestly,  if  all  your  large  acquaintance 
were  suddenly  banished,  how  many  of  them 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Aaidri  v«a  Kgm  tsAndo^ly,  md  wnfa  baek 
m  AtäjiaeaF' 

Scdkr  knghiag:  *^  jet  I  should  dm  üke  to 
K«e  alone,  lad  aoMe  I  ifaauld  tniss  rery  mucli : 
m  fact  I  ihMild  Bttt  mB:  tot  it  so  bappois, 
Lk^.  dHt  to  pItME.  nd  ID  be  hkei,  ut  the 
gnMrM  piffum  i  of  nj  Hie :"  «dcI  thn  «ntencv 
^  wclMded  wich  a  balf  ngli. 

~  Of  eoarsr,  llrase  jou  «ish  principril;  to 
please  ar«  iuwagm  and  elderty  grütlemeD  r— 
ai  lotst  1  (npe  so,   or  soch  b  taste  raaj  prove 


l  sbonU  Kke  to  pkoe  ererybodj,  tmt  I 


**  YOU    BOSt    Bot*     hoWCTCT,     tTT     tO     plo« 

«venbodT  too  modi,  bat,  like  Oeopatrm, '  wi 
a  bounw  bo«  Ear  lo  be  brlored.'  1  fear, 
Qbada,  I    ftai  you   an  nol  finJ«  wiK,  ctcd 

l^j  Sedley.  as  a  defmoe  to  this  cbuge, 
oniMd  tD  Mn.  Watton    the  dotnestk  distuib- 
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aoees  die  hfed  endurod  far  the  lut  jeur;  and 
ihtt  exborted  not  to  give  offenoe  by  tlie  rad 
ftrtdt  of  flirtingy  and  to  endeavoar,  at  least,  to 
mfiMma  die  prdfuskm  wbieh  had  eamod  Lotd 
Sedley 's  diiBciiltieB. 

To  this  flhe  objected  tbe  little  sbare  abe  bad 
lattedy  been  allowed  to  bave  in  consulth^  bhn, 
ömisig  to  dM  actiTe  and  oonstant  inteifetenoe  of 
Ladj  Mardiston. 

Lu^  lefdied  tbat,  even  if  ber  friend  eoaU 
not  be  ei  tervice  in  that  way,  the  general  pni^ 
denee  of  her  conduct  wouM  at  least  show  abe 
deaetred  to  have  more  wdgbt  with  Lord 
Sadley. 

Ofinda  admitted  the  justice  of  thia,  and  made 
nany  good  reaolutiona. 

^  I  de  not,  bowerer,  understand,  Lucy,  wby 
yen  abouM  be  ao  mucb  better  contented  than  I 
am.  We  neidier  of  us  were  wbat  ia  called  ^in 
lore'  with  our  buabands.  Mine  waa,  atrictly 
apfairingj  a  prudent  and  very  advantageoua 
aatdi.    I  bave  obtained  all  that  people  told  me 

02 
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wae  desirable — 1  have  heard  of  Dothing  but  mj 
good  fortune  since  the  hour  Sedley  proposed,  yei 
— Antl  you  !  I.ucy, — all  who  overwhelmed  me 
with  congralulatioDE  united  in  finding  fault 
with  your  match  —  and  yet  you  are  completely 
liappy ! " 

"  1  was  not  a  beaiily  —  I  had  no  right  to 
form  high  expectation  s,"  said  Lucy.  "  I 
sought  a  rational  and  good-lempered  com- 
panion,  with  whom  I  could  live  in  vi^ry  huinble 
independence,  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
Vou  were  told  tliat  riches  and  rank  would 
make  you  happy,  and  that  you  must  nuury 
a  man  of  fashion  — that  your  beauty  eotiüed 
you  to  expect  it :  perhaps  the  opinions  that 
guided  you  were  mistaken  ones;  but  you  arc 
naturally  ambilious,  and  would  not  have 
becn  coalenled  had  a  man  like  Walson,  with 
tuanners  iinpolished  by  intercourse  with  that 
socioty  (which,  naturally  enough,  you  have 
tnade  your  Standard  of  exctllence)  proposed 
to  you.     Thougli  his  Situation  had  beeu  mucb 
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superior  to  my  husband's,  and  his  fortune 
approttching  to  wealth,  you  know,  Olinda, 
you  would  not  have  been  satisfied  —  you 
would  not  have  married  him.  We  cannol  havc 
every  thing  we  wish :  many  of  tbe  circum- 
«tances  which  contribute  themost  tocomfort  an- 
in  Lord  Setlley's  Situation ;  many  of  the  quali- 
lies  of  his  disposition  nre  th ose  which  minister 
the  niost  lo  a  quiet  and  chcerfiil  home.  Re- 
member  all  this,  and  resolve  to  be  contented 
with  your  lot,  and  do  your  duty." 

"  I  Vnow  you  are  right,  Lucy,  All  that  you 
have  just  said  ofteti  passes  ihrough  my  mind  : 
I  make  all  manner  of  good  resolutions;  hut 
sometimes  my  patience  is  on  the  eve  of  fail- 
iog,  when  I  see  that  ill-natured  Lady  Mardis- 
ton,  whom  I  have  laken  so  miich  pains  tu 
pleaw,  always  trying  to  make  disagreemenls 
between  Lord  Sedley  and  myself ; — and  to  aw 
bim  so  completely  guided  by  her,  it  is  so  dis- 
coura^ng!  And  you  will  admit,  that  con- 
ftant   disapprobation   at    home   incltnes   us   to 


all  the  peace  and 
are  suffcring  injustice  with  patiet 
sense  of  duty ;  1  can  believe  in,  s 
perience  it." 

Lucy  expressed  her  delight  at 
ticm ;  and  thcy  were  interrupted  b 
who  told  Lucy  "  Mrs.  Gribble  an 
Hutchins  wanted  to  epeak  a  word.'' 

"  Oh,  Lady  Sedley,"  she  cxclaii 
say  you  are  curious  to  see  the  wh 
of  my  domestic  aflairs  —  now  you 
as  Lady  Bountiful.'^  She  led  tbt 
little  ball,  where  four  or  iive  poor 
waiting. 

Oq  a  iittle  table  stood  a  Bmall 
folding  doors,  from  which  repositc 
vwJQus   ainall    parceii    inacnbed 
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jw»  diüdf  and  Hulaki^^^  bere  k  aomething 
for  yoiir  ibevMltiflBi/*  She  distributcd  inadi^ 
cfaie^  advioe,  aod  epoddenoe  to  eadi  of  her 
pQor  jMt]eiit&  Some  of  the  poorest  received 
popera,  contaiiii^  anow*ffoot  and  idnglast; 
wkeii  'sU  Vera  kiodly  dismisaedy  witfi  an  in- 
jundioii  to  eall  in  three  days,  and  give  an 
aooo«nl  of  tbein§d¥€8  aod  tbeir  ailments. 

''  I  tbiaV  Möd  Lady  Sedley,  <'  your  niedical 
pnoeedings  afe  too  daring,  my  dear  Lucy. 
Suppoae  you  kill  aome  of  your  patient« ! — ^you 
have  not  bad  a  Tery  aeientific  education  at 

t^Oby  my  caution  proves  I  am  not  a  quack  ; 
I  neverpreeeribe  but  in  slight  illness,  and  give 
bttC  nmple  remedies.  The  common  people  in 
geoeral  are  90  ill-judging,  that  my  most  va^ 
loiUe  aeoret  aa  a  phyacian  is  to  teil  tbein 
wbat  tbey  ahould  not  do.  I  am  rather,  aa  St. 
Laadbert  aaid  of  Madame  de  Houdetot,  when 
die  eafofced  the  reatrictions  laid  on  hia  gout, 
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'  fintendante  de  leur  privathns,''  than  an  aclive 
practitioner ;  and  with  tlie  ignoraot  it  ia,  I 
asaure  you,  a  very  necessary  affair." 

When  Lady  Sedley's  carriagc  arrived  the 
nesl  day,  she  bade  Mrs.  WatsuD  a  very  kind 
adieu,  and  wid,  "  Well,  my  dear  Lucy,  I  »ee 
your  life  is  a  happy  and  a  useful  one ;  it  has 
done  me  good  to  »ee  It,  and  I  go  füll  ot  plaiu 
to  imitale  your  benevolence  and  activity." 

These  gocxl  resolutions  were  sinccre.  When 
Newmarket  restored  Lord  Sedley,  hjg  wife  waa 
for  maiiy  wceks,  not  only  atlenüve  to  h'ia 
slightest  wish,  but  lull  of  vaiu  endeavours  to 
propitiate  Lady  Mardistun ;  who  was  not,  how- 
ever,  to  be  cunciüated,  as  she  very  much  wiabed 
to  sever  her  brother  and  OHuda.  Their  disunion 
she  promoted,  but  did  not  wish  for  a  ic^ 
Separation,  na  that  would  again  niake  him  an 
object  for  femaic  contentiun.  She  knew  ihe 
World  too  well,  not  to  see  the  dangers  Lady 
Sedley 's  vauity  and  coquetry  created ;  aod 
wished  to  see  her  blamed,  but  not  divorced. 
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IjbAj  ßeSky  began  al  kngth  to  grov  fan. 
ptttient  at  her  want  et  auooeaa;  and  not  haTfng 
the  higfaest  et  all  motlTea  fer  fulfillhig  her 
duties  under  mortificatioD  and  discauragement, 
die  grew  to  widi  for  the  approbatkm  of  thoie 
who  witnened  her  oondact^  and  were  not  pre- 
jtraioed  against  her. 

Several  youi^  men  endeaToured  to  make  her 
obeenre;  that  they  considered  her  matched  be- 
neath  her  merita.  At  first  ahe  aflfected  not 
to  notice  the  furtiTe  ezpression  of  this  feeUng; 
bat  whether  they  detected  her  growing  irritäh- 
tioD,  or  wished  to  profit  by  the  provocation 
conatantly  gtren  to  her,  the  indications  of  their 
fljiiipatby  grew  more  marked. 

One  day,  Lady  Mardiston  talked  so  mucfa 
ai  (Minda,  and  exdted  so  many  vexatious 
Speeches  from  Lord  Sedley»  that  it  required 
a  most  surprising  effort  of  self^command  to  pre- 
serre  a  calm  and  disengaged  manner,  especially 
as  die  oonversation  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  two  young  men,   Colonel  Fitztravers  and 
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moment  loogor  to  intnatt  that  diabdical  Lady 
Msrdistaii^s  «uüioe  irithont  ao  entiie  loes  «f 
tempev,  which  would  bare  deprived  me  of  Hm 
mnl  fovfaearanoa  women  are  eDtided  te  expect 
from  umJ^ 

**  To  oam.tbe  tnith,''  said  OHildli,  '^Hiy 
*  ehril  Corbeanmoe'  was  od  the  eve  öf  exbaua- 
tioo*  Lady  MardistonV  malioe  and  delibefate 
ettüity  will  wem  ooqquer  oiy  patience  wholly. 
I  begio  to  dialike  her  as  much  as  it  is  allowabfe 
for  one  huoian  bmng  to  dislike  anotber.^ 

The  firat  compkint  of  a  sufferer  is  made 
witb  limidity  and  moderation:  there  is  less 
fftserre  and  more  energy  in  every  succeeding 
(ona.  Tbe  sulgect  animated  Lady  SedliBy,  aad 
die  sepaid  her  ül-natiired  sister-in^law  all  tbe 
dtidike  sba  owed  her. 

Lord  Frederick  was  an  able  second : 
oomments  were  equally  severe.  At  lengtb, 
exdaimed  :  *^  But  what  are  her  faults  towards 
you,  compared  to  tbose  of  that  miserable  fool-— 
I  will  not  call  him  your  husband.*" 

^^  Nereribeless,^  said  OUndsi  haughtily,  *<  I 


Lord  Frederick  eagcrly  excufl 
protesting  "  his  devoted  friend»« 
and  reverence  für  her  cliatacterl 
conquercd  the  reserve  and  politel 
due  to  any  object,  however  insigl 
worthy,  that  liad  the  happincsal 
lo  her."  I 

An  aniuiaied  dialogue  fotlowj 
even  ihe  apologies  of  Lord  Fr 
interspcrscd  with  many  bitter  r 
Lord  Sedley ;  and  though  Oliiid. 
ginning  of  the  conversaliun,  ha 
honest))'  to  rebuke  him,  she  wi 
loo  really  angry  with  Lord  Sedit 
with  pleasurc  that  some  persona 
tice,   and   though tofhHi^^M 
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oontiDued  to  ioTeigb  against  Lord  Sedley,  to 
set  Us  eonduct  in  tbe  most  UDfavonrable  point 
of  Tiew  ;  but  was  füll  of  apologies  to  OUiida, 
wbo,  be  pretended  to  suppose,  heard  all  he 
Said  witb  impatience  and  anger.  **  Yet»  in  a 
Situation  so  singularly  isolated  as  bers,  tbe  ad- 
▼ice  and  sjmpatby  of  an  entirely  devoted  friend 
migbi  be  useful.  At  times  be  flattered  bimself 
sbe  was  so  juist — be  was  sure  she  was  so  dis- 
oerningy  tbat  sbe  did  not,  could  not  doubt  bis 
nncere  wisb  to  serve  ber  as  a  friend,  or  bro- 
tber.  He  bad  lived  a  good  deal  in  tbe  world  ; 
was  some  years  older  tban  ber ;  could  claim 
no  otber  distinction  tban  tbat  of  being  per- 
nnitted  to  point  out  occasionally  tbe  line  of 
oondact  most  likely  to  conduce  to  her  advan- 
tage.  He  conjured  ber  to  confide  implicitly  in 
bis  brotherly  attachment.  There  had  been  a 
time  wben,  if  circumstances  had  permitted  bim, 
be  would  baTe  sought  tbe  happiest  destiny ;  tbe 
only  oonsolation  Fate  had  allowed  bim — tbat 
(yf  being  a  guardian  and  brotber  to  tbe  first 


This  is  but  the  skelch  of  a  dis 
ther  soliloquy,  wliicli  lasted  an  ho 
During  its  progreas,  Lord  Fre 
timeE  rose  and  walked  about  the  n 
times  he  condnued  striking  an 
knife,  againsC  a  Dresden  clitna  ink: 
much  vehomence  that  he  broke  tl 
it.  During  tlie  more  touching  pai 
course,  particularly  when  he  alli 
might  have  been  his  fale,  he  wej 
fuUy,  and  buried  big  face  in  the 
India  handkerchief  J  have  ever  see 

The  by-play  (as  theatrical  peop 
Olinda's  side  was  very  vbHoue.  Tl 
UBual  resource  of  tearing  a  bour| 
pieces,  and  then  eating  it,  hardly  ht 
T  n«1  l?— -]»-;„I.'. j; ,_  j  . 
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abe  rBKütei  to  tbe  expecUent  of  twittiDg  and 
untwisting  ont  of  her  bright  Uack  rii^lett. 
Tliis  pnictioe  niay  be  miübIj  reomimeiided  to  «ny 
Uy  whfle  Hsteiiuig  to  bjbl  agitating  diaclotore, 
ualeat  abe  ia  <ibliged  to  dreai  for  dinner  in  a 
buny  aft«rwardai  aod  will  not  bave  time  to  etni 
bcrhttr. 

Tbb  interview  waa  Mlowed  by  many  more; 
and  Lady  Sedley  began  to  thitik»  that  a  male 
firiendy  who  knew  the  worid,  and  was  a  sennble 
man,  raight  be  of  great  uie  as  a  couttaellor.  She 
raeoDeeted  Dean  Swift^s  Observation»  ^<  that  be 
never  knew  a  tolerable  woman  who  was  fond  of 
tha  Society  of  her  own  sez.^  She  bad  the  catt- 
solation  of  bring  flattered,  pitied,  and  (she  be- 
lievied)  loved ;  yet  she  was  but  half  a  dupe, 
aad  meant  to  aocept  of  friendship  only,  whidi 
she  decided  was  no  failure  in  her  duty  to  Loid 
Sedley*  Why  should  not  Lord  Frederiek  be 
the  firiend  to  her,  Lady  Mardiston  was  to  him  P 

Sbe  soon  acquired  the  habit  of  Consulting 
Lord  Fredmck,  complaining  to  hinii  and  teil- 


m^position,  vhcq  Her  ineoclH 
husband  passed  the  bounds  ufmcxfl 
defcndcd  him.  Slie  did  not  ex« 
motives  of  Qttiou,  or  recullcct  thfl 
short  cxperience  of  ibe  world  I 
her  untiiarried  life,  Fleetwood  hl 
giving  counsel,  and  ended  by  makl 

This  plalonk  friendship  was  J 
during  a  stay  at  Brighlon  the  9 
afler  the  Newmarkct  meeting  alrc 
«1 :  every  day  Lord  Frederick  n 
the  Sedlcys,  or  walked  with  then 
day  dined  in  the  same  party. 

The  Society  being  very  small  t 
part  of  its  ingredients  were  a  Ts 
Trenchord,  consisting  of  luisbaiid, 
inarried  daughter;   a  faiiiii^^^^ 
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Mr.  Trendiard  was  a  plaio,  unaflfected  man 
of  budnefts ;  bis  wife  was  comely»  ninsy,  loud, 
▼ulgar»  and  overbearing ;  tbe  daughter,  a  mass 
of  aSectadoo  and  oonodt  As  Mrs.  Trenchard 
was  aware  that  her  strength  was  in  metal,  sbe 
Derer  omitCed  an  of^rtunity  of  recalling  tbe 
ccmipaDy  to  tbe  recoUection  of  tbe  prtce  of  every 
tbiDg,  and  was  a  Walking  tariff« 

To  those  who  bad  wealtb  and  titles,  she  was 
inTariably  gcod-natured  and  obliging ;  to  those 
who  did  not  possess  either  ol  these  qualifica- 
tkms,  she  was  equally  rüde  and  disobliging,— 
Dcyt  so  mucb  from  ill-humour,  as  from  the  pru- 
dent  consideration  she  sbould  gain  nothing  by 
tbe  c^fyposite  conduct,  and  from  the  agreeable 
noTelty  of  finding  that  she  had  those  whom  she 
migfat  treat  as  inferiors,  and  be  rüde  to  them 
witb  tmpunity.  Excellent  dinners,  wine,  and 
magntficent  balls,  obtained  so  much  favour  in 
tbe  eyes  of  a  *'  disoeming  public,'"  that  the 
Trencbards  could  not  doubt  that  their  per- 
sonal merits  had  obtained  for  them  the  esteem 


Wf«n,ily  and  Lord  Fredsriok; 
for  Ihc  co„„q„„„,  of  p„„J 
■iidfortl,e„p„u„i„„„f|„,i„g 
'"'""""■ '"'l"'"'.r]d,-(.hi,b 

""■^  »»»iJered  „.  ,h„  p|,.„„,^^ 

"""f-W  ,„„l  LordF,«),, 

'«"«I.adyS.dl.y.    Thaj.„e 

■lmmrwa.gaj,;   Lord  Frederict 

"'•  ""■  "«  Trenchard,  a„d 

"""  '»  "'»'■  1"»»  .bat  l,e  did 
Lord  Sedley'a. 

Mrs.  Trenchard   viodical«!   ih( 
<iMl»ld,ed  i„vi,.,io„,  ,„  b„,^_  „I 


lasL  T 
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fun  iatiiiMiti^  «b*  ohseH^ed,  ^  I  never  aaw  aay 
tluDg  like  b  in  my  Hfe !— «ich  a  flirUtioa»  quile 
•hciolring  I — poor  thii%  I  wlial  a  pity  aomebody 
doito  BDt  iMMie  her  T 

Sbe  had  the  leeompepfle  of  her  ooortesy  and 
fobMranod,  in  hearing  the  aea-braeie  ob  the 
dwin  Pier  and  Marine  Futide  bring  to  her 
aar  tbe  inurmur  of  her  paning  acquaintanee» 
^  Why»  Lord  Frederick  Danesford  nerer  lea?«B 
Ü»  Treneharde ! — he  must  mean  to  marry  die 
dm^bt«*.'' 

This^  bowerer,  was  said  by  thoee  who  bad 
toen  friends  of  the  Trencfaards  ten  years  be^ 
fore^  who,  not  being  initiated  into  the  deeper 
pyatcriee  öf  fashion,  were  forced  tö  content 
themaelTes  with  hearing  of  an  attachment  when 
tiiapartiea  were  in  Doctors'  Commons-^of  a 
doal^'wben'  it  appeared  headed  by  **  afRur  of 
iKMioai^  in  the  Morning  Poet ;  who  nerer  oould 
vegale  on  a  aeandal  tili  it  was  **  run  to  earth^' 
hj  tiie  sererer  papers. 

As  things  in  general  are  reckoned  TsluaUe 


their  superiors.  Much  to  be 
"  fond  inquirere"  are,  ii  wou| 
pains  to  know  that  there  is  a 
in  ihe  bcale  of  worldling» — peopl 
\y  "  burst  in  ignorance,^  v 
acquainted  with  persüns,  confusc] 
iiames,  und  in  telling  a  story,  bui 
a  young  spendthrift  on  some  pil 
back,  and  relute  dlvisions  betweei 
are  kiiuwii  to  live  liku  avaüavats 
percli.' 

The  Trtnchard  having  gradu 
tlirougli  these  two  stages  of  kno 
was  quite  aware  uf  tlie  blessing 
to  her  to  know  pri'ciM.'ly  how  muc 
lost  at  NL'wmarkit,— tu  stv  with 
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Hie  last  of  thete  Brigbtoii  diniiere  that 
OUnda  joioedy  che  fotmd  Lady  Grimtborpe  and 
Mn.  Danby  wHh  the  hotteas»  and  feli  that 
they  had  been  critknäng  her  before  her  eiw 
trance.  She  complained  of  odd,  and  Mrs. 
Treochard  aaid  tbe  weather  had  half  killed  ketf 
'*  which  obliged  her  to  wear  thUf^  holding  up 
the  end  of  a  most  splendid  Indian  shawL 

''What    a   beautiful    shawl  T    said    Mrs. 
Dtfiby. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  like  it,'*  said  Mrs.  Trench- 
ardt  **  tar  this  is  one  of  roy  worst ;  it  cost  two 
huodred  pounds.  I  had  ordered  a  dozen,  but 
there  were  but  six  that  were  the  sort  of  shawl  / 
erver  wear.  I  can  only  bear  the  very  softest  and 
fineat;  and  Mr.  Trenchard's  agent  in  India 
koaw  it  was  of  no  use  to  send  me  any  thingf 
that  was  not  the  best  of  its  kind. 

'^  This  is  magnificent  !*"  said  Mrs.  Danby. 
**'  I .  often  teil  Mr.  Danby  how  much  I  should 
like  to  bave  a  very  magnificent  shawl ;  but«—''' 
abe  s^bedy  and  shook  her  head. 

The  dinner  proceeded ;  the  guests  talked  and 


•ie  nme  pmnj  lo  mm  ,„  I,o„, 

pi»«l  «nd  lesoUnl  on,  though  ih 

o(  the  Company  caed  nol  if  ih, 

b«l  bc«  Ihei,  1„,  omiiDg  on  e.r 

Though  Olind»  Ihought  il  civil 

sigfc  of  cnnjpassioa  to  Lord  Frede 

no<  riolenlly  regrei  iheir  parling^ 

WM  eonscious  .he  should   miss  III 

*nd  adininition  he  had  been  used 

»he  pilied  hi„  hr  Ihe  rioleni  de.p 

posed  musi  then  oppress  him. 

They  h.d  conversed  so  much  a, 
on  »hat  wa.  p«nfol  in  her  siluali 
had  graduall;  emancipaled  hiuiaoll 
reapectfui  forbearance  in  apeikinf 
Sedle,  .hich  .he  had  at  6m  cjacl« 
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prnae  €f  lier  beauty ;  and  Tery  mach  more  in 
kmenttttion  of  bis  ill  fortane,  in  not  having  had 
it  iB  bis  power  to  prevent  her  baving  become 
Lady  Sedley. 

8he  feit  it  was  neoessary  to  put  an  end  to 
pvofentofiS)  the  tendency  of  wbich  she  oould 
jlo  longer  aflJBCt  to  mistake,  yet  could  not  re- 
artve  to  de^ve  herself  of  thie  society  wbich 
had  been  her  oriyoonsolation  for  several  weeks ; 
bat  she  was  glad  of  the  check  absence  wouU 
be  to  their  increanng  intimacy. 

Lord  Frederick  asked  permission  to  write  to 
her ;  and  after  some  objections,  she  agreed  that 
he  should,  desiring  that  he  might  always  write 
in  a  nanner  not  liable  to  the  slightest  miscon^ 
Urucium  if  read  by  the  most  indifferent  ac* 
qoaintance. 

Lord  Frederick  contrived  to  evade  this  by 
sending  one  sheet  which  might  have  been  sub- 
ndtled  to  the  most  critical  eye  without  animad- 
Tersion,  containing  only  those  topics  which 
might  amuse  an  acquaintance ;    but  the  same 


bo»  much   vanity  minj 
the  attentiong  of  iheir 
pains  to  dLsguise  from  tl 
caredfor;   well  knowing 
disniissal  more  effectual, 
homage,  and   not  he  wl 
vdued. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lady  Mar- 
maa  remained  either  an  unconscious  or  idle 
yittator  of  her  sister-in-law's  indiacretion, 
■OQgb,  from  the  forbearance  she  showed  upon 
Ni  nibject  only,  Olinda  and  Lord  Frederick 
Mao  reason  to  imagine  she  had  made  any 
wvation  to  their  prejudice. 
^^)lte  tacit  encouragement  Olinda  had  given, 
Ifimnitting  Lord  Frederick  to  eontinue  bis 
dons  of  attachment,  had  the  not  unüsual 
^.  -.  of  eausing  bim  to  suppose  that  she  Ibved 
Vüf  and  the  sentiment,  which  at  first  he  had 

b2 
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partly  afFected,  became  one  as  genuine  as  it  was 
poEsible  for  him  to  feel,  —  in  short,  a  violent 
fancy,  which  he  was  willing  to  satisfy  at  the 
expense  of  some  difScuIty  and  risk  to  others, 
and  whal  is  yet  raore  rare  in  a  man  of  the  world 
—  to  himaelf.  He  began  to  think  whether 
Clinda  might  not  be  pereuaded  to  forfeit  the 
name  and  protection  of  one  she  did  not  love ; 
and  when  they  met  in  London,  repeatedly  urged 
her  to  do  so. 

Could  she  have  so  far  conquered  her  besct- 
ting  sin  as  to  have  told  him  frankly  at  first, 
that  she  feil  nothing  beyond  gtM)d~wiIl  to  hini, 
and  gratitude  for  tlic  share  he  had  appeared  to 
take  in  her  unhappiness,  it  is  probable  she 
would  have  lost  a  lover  and  preserved  a  friend  ; 
but  this  explanation  had  been  too  long  delayed, 
not  to  have  shown  Lord  Frederick,  by  its  tardy 
avowal,  that  he  hat!  hilherto  been  the  dupe  of 
an  afFected  senbibility. 

Olinda  was  conHcious  of  iMs,  and  feared  and 
postponed  the  confession,  though  she  sometimes 
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tried  to  summon  coiirage  to  make  it^  the  more 
obvious  the  neoessity  became  for  putdng  an 
end  to  Lord  Frederick's  attentions. 

Dllring  the  London  spring,  many  other 
yojing  and  handsome  womea  became  rivals  in 
attempthig  to  attract  his  preference,  and  thus 
increaaed  Lady  Sedley^s  reluctance  to  dismiss 
faiin  entirely ;  she  therefore  continued  to  show 
him  indirectly  a  degree  of  distinction  which 
aheooDsidered  suffident  to  keep  him  from  fonn- 
ing  any  attachment  elsewhere,  without  commit-> 
ting  herseif. 

This  mode  of  conduct  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creaaing  his  assiduity,  as  he  thought  he  per- 
coved  more  chance  of  success  ;  and  Lord  Sedley 
at  length  became  offended,  and  forbade  Olinda 
to  reodTe  visits  or  letters  from  Lord  Frede- 
rick. Witb  the  first  command  she  was  obliged 
to  oomply,  but  she  still  met  him  in  public, 
when  he  was  the  bearer  of  his  own  letters. 

After  some  sharp  disputes  with  her  husband, 
in  which  Lady  Mardiston  did  not  act  as  peace- 
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maker,  Olinda  was  taken  out  of  Iown  b^  him 
to  their  villa  at  Fulhsm,  with  orders  to  have 
"  a  bad  cold,"  and  be  denied  lipon  tbat  account 
to  all  visiters.  Lord  Sedley  spent  that  day  ai 
Fulham,  and,  in  spite  of  bis  indignatioii,  sang 
several  duets  with  bis  wife,  und  the  next  ntorn- 
ing  returned  to  town. 

Bebold  Lady  Sedley  alone  in  tbat  villa, 
where,  Tor  the  ibree  preceding  Springs,  sbe  bad 
beheld  as  many  visilers  bs  flowers !  had  seen 
two  hundred  nympbs  dance  in  hats  fasbioncd 
by  Herbaull  and  Maradan  —  two  hundred 
swains,  wbose  evcnings  usually  closcd  at  Cnxk- 
ford's,  «ho  woiild  have  "  stoppcd  the  nose  at 
banks  of  violels,"  and  scorned  the  heavy  per- 
fume  of  the  niagnolias,  and  the  light  ebade  of 
the  acacias,  but  were  nilling  to  drink  Cham- 
pagne and  Sautcrne  beneath  tbc  pink  and  white 
calico  tents  which  Gunter  provides  for  the  ru- 
rally  dJsposed  Londoners.  Here  she  had  also 
secii  a  hundred  and  fifty  chaperons — cold  in 
spite  of  sbawls,  pale  in  spite  of  rouge,  sleeping 
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in  spite  af  nohe — aa  they  stood  or  sat  round 
tbe  last  quadriUe  or  gaüapade  at  midnigfat, 
after  a  hnmkfa»t !  I%e  had  seen  tbese  Tictiiiis 
to  matarDal  tendemefls,  when  acmie  ocmpassioa- 
w^  penon  had  annotuieed  thdr  carriage  was 
nexty  Start  at  being  arrested  by  tbe  fearf ul 
aoond-»*'  Mamma,  I  have  promised  to  danoe 
tbe  ootOlkm  witb  Lord  B.''— tbe  ootilUoD !  tbat 
aoourge  of  tbe  ^  middle  ages.*'  Sbe  bad  seen 
tbe  wretdied  matrons  compose  themselyes  on 
their  cbaurs  (tbe  less  fortunate  on  one  1^) ; 
and  bcfore  tbe  tbreatened  ootillion  was  over, 
ihe  bad  seen  tbe  sun  rise,  and  tbe  firozen  cha- 
penms  absolutdy  envying  tbe  Hindoo  widow 
prepared  tat  a  tuttee  ! 

Now,  for  tbe  first  time,  sbe  bebeld  ber  viUa 
wiAont  beaux,  belles,  cbaperons  —  witbout 
ICDtSy  Ounter^s  men,  Cbampagne,  and  plovers' 
eggi  —  a  gay  desert  —  a  green  wfldemess  ! 
Though  tbe  geraniums  presented  tbe  greatest 
eontrast  witb  tbe  past,  yet  Nature  bad  made 
tbcm  kx)k  gay;  green  raih  and  cbina  roses  (which 


a  great  lady  unce  pronounced  as  coiistttutJng  ihe 
«nly  bcaiity  of  English  landscape)  had  lent 
tbeir  aid  to  decorate  ihe  grouods;  bü(  (he 
house,  thougli  splcndidly  fumished,  had  (hat 
peculiarly  formal  aiid  forlorn  appearance  which 
Iwlongs  to  Dvery  house  which  is  not  constanüv 
inlisbited,  and  that  by  females:  the  very  chatrs 
and  tabWs  scem  »leepy  and  imtnovable;  the 
picturea  look  prim;  the  books  stick  lo  each 
other;  ihere  are  two  or  threc  talt  china  jars 
tilled  wiih  pot-pourri,  but  none  of  the  bright- 
liwkiiig  pink,  blue,  and  ydlow  odds  and  end» 
ttith  which  the  softer  sex  cover  their  tables. 

Olinda  had  bruught  some  books,  some  mustc, 
and  even  some  work.  She  endeavoured  ti> 
read,  but  could  not  fix  her  attention ;  she  be- 
gan  to  embroider,  tut  her  work  went  wrong : 
she  played  some  of  the  music,  but  tboughl  ii 
ugly.  The  drawing-room  looked  s«  large  !  — 
and  it  is  very  melancholy  to  see  the  cues  lying 
un  the  billiard- table,  the  balU  in  the  pockels, 
and  iiobudy  playing-     She  wandered   up  and 
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dcywD  like  a  ghost.  She  tbougfat  not  upon  her 
moie  nodarn  ffirtadons,  but  her  mind  rererted 
to  Upper  Gttildford  Street  and  Preston  Fket- 
wood ;  and  again  she  wondered  if  she  sbould 
have  been  bappy  with  him,  without  villas» 
without  all  the.amusements  and  pageantry  of 
ridiea,  which,  when  possessed,  had  aflbrded  Httle 
of  wbatthey  promised:  nothing  seemed  real  but 
Lord  Sedey^s  foily  and  Lady  Mardiston^s  ma- 
lice.  She  sometimeB  wished  for  Lord  Frede» 
rick,  to  whom  she  might  complain  ;  and  some- 
tioies  leproached  herseif  for  her  indiscretion  in 
making  him  her  confidant. 

These  reflections  were  her  sole  entertainment 
for  the  three  foUowing  days,  and  she  began  to 
wooder  that  Lord  Frederick  had  not  attempted 
to  write  to  her,  and  to  fear  that  his  letters  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Sedley  or  Jjady 
Bfardiston ;  and  then  followed  deep  regret  of 
that  bappy  time  when  no  disoovery  of  any 
kind  oould  have  taken  place,  for  she  had  no 
ooocealment. 

b5 
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The  fourth  day  would  probably  bring  Lord 
Sedley;  but  it  braugtit  nothing  but  that  kind 
of  heavy  and  coR)|>osed  rain,  which  seems  b> 
say  —  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  putdng 
on  your  bonnet  to-day." 

Olinda  took  the  hint,  and  sat  down  to  ihe 
piano,  feeltng  less  unsettied  than  before.  She 
employed  herseif  tili  her  solitary  dinner,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  rainy  niorning  being  sue- 
ceeded  by  a  beautiful  and  calm  evening;  the 
refreshed  Üowers  gave  a  thousand  perfumes  lo 
tbe  air,  and  lempled  her  to  walk  tili  late-  A/ter 
tea,  she  told  the  sc-rvant  she  should  want  no- 
thing more  that  night,  and  deäred  caiidles  to  bc 
lighted  in  her  di-essing-room,  which  was  upon 
the  grouud-floor.  The  Windows  were,  in  fact, 
French  doors,  opening  into  the  grounds,  and 
she  rcsolved  to  avail  berself  of  the  opportunity 
they  afforded  of  Walking  by  the  bright  moon- 
light  which  Etreamed  into  them,  and,  thinking 
she  wuuld  sit  iip  tili  late,  dismissed  her  maid. 

She  read   some  timc,    but  when  ucaried  she 
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to  the  Windows,  to  gaze  at  the  calm 
ftummor  sky ;  the  light  of  one  of  them  was  sud- 
deniy  obacured,  and  she  bad  scarcely  time  to 
woiider  at  k,  when  Lord  Frederick  Danesford 
ttood  before  lier. 

*'  Good  Heavens  !^  said  slie,  *^  Lord  Frederick  l 
Whal  ilniiige  madness  bas  prompted  you  to 
oome  at  sucb  a  time  ?  Wbat  will  my  servants 
think?  Wbat  will  Lord  Sedley  say  to  8o  ill- 
timed—^BO  stränge  a  visit  ?  60,  for  pity^s  sake, 
directly.  Lord  Sedley  was  to  be  bere  this 
iBonmig — eveh  now  be  may  come.  60,  go 
disectly  — ^  I  beseecb  you,  go  I^ 

*^  My  dear  Lady  Sedley/'  said  Lord  Frede- 
rick, *'  do  not  be  aiarmed.  Prevail  lipon  your- 
sdf  to  listen  to  me  for  a  very  few  moments 
witb  calmness  and  attention.  I  came  here  to 
dedde  my  fate  and  yours :  circumstances  com- 
pel  me  to  speak  more  plainly  — -  with  roore 
abruptness  tban  in  other  situations  I  sbould 
▼enture  to  do.  The  confidence  you  bave  re- 
posed  in  me — tbe  distinction  you  bave  shown — 
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the  patieoce  irith  which  you  have  Ustened  tu 
the  expression  of  an  attachment,  the  sincerity 
of  which  you  cannot  doubt,  Warrant  me  in 
hoping  that,  were  your  choice  aow  free,  I 
should  he  preferred  to  Lord  Sedley.  One  mo- 
ment  more,"  added  he,  seeing  her  preparing  to 
inteiTupt  him.  "  Vou  are  free  ;  resolve  to 
uccompaDy  me  froni  this  place  —  opeoly  :  the 
act  uf  doing  so  will  enable  Lord  Sedley  to  di»- 
solve  your  unsuilable  marriage,  and  mnke  me 
the  happiest  of  human  being».  I  perceived 
your  timidity,  and  regard  for  public  opinion, 
were  all  the  obstacles  I  had  to  dread:  —  par- 
don  my  having  forced  you  to  make  an  imme- 
diate  deciaion.  I  have  not  attempted  to  make 
tbis  visit  clandestine :  I  desire  to  be  found 
here.  The  conviction  my  presence  will  gire  to 
Sedley  is  desirable  for  all  parties  :  my  carriage 
is  closc  by  ;  sufFer  me  to  send  for  it.'" 

"  Oh  !  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Olinda,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands,  "  I  see  my  inexcusable 
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foUy:  fisybafle  ooquetry  jüstifies  the  oonstruc- 
tion  yott  have  put  upon  my  oonduct.  Forgive 
me:  I  never  did — I  never  could— -oontemplate 
for  a  nioiiient  the  monstrous  crime  of  flying 
with  any  man  from  my  buaband.  I  do  not 
lore  you;  I  feel  nothing  but  good-will,  and 
gratitude  for  your  sympathy,  I  am  truly  sen- 
sible how  iQ  I  ha?e  behaved  ;  but  forgive  me, 
(I  shall  never  forgive  myself,)  and  have  the 
compamon  to  leave  me  directly,  that  I  may 
eacape  the  just  displeasure  of  Lord  Sedley,  and 
the  Observation  of  those  wbo  might  find  you 
bere.  —  Is  it  possible  you  could  think  me  so 
utterly  unprincipled?^ 

It  was  Lord  Frederick*s  tum  to  be  thunder- 
struck.  He  had  expected  some  scruples — some 
reluctance,  or  rather  hesitation,  and  was  pre- 
pared  to  combat  it,  and  all  the  more  readily,  as 
he  aupposed  it  would  be  principally  afiected  as 
a  matter  of  biensiance  ;  but  the  few  words — 
*^  I  do  not  love  you, — I  feel  nothing  but  good- 
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fiur  dttReraiit  ctttsftsifoplie :  lumog  eome  through 
Lad/  Sedky^s  bed-chamber,  the  door  of  which 
was  open,  tbeir  entraoce  had  been  unheard, 
Md  they  witnessed  the  whole  ooDTersalion.  A 
laTge  ftkreeoi  placed  before  the  taUe  v/heare 
Olinda  bad  been  reading,  to  ahield  Che  candks 
frotn  tbe  open  window,  bad  prevented  Lord 
Ffederiek  and  Lady  Sedley  trom  bdng  aware 
of  tfaehr  vidnity. 

*'  If  tbe  whole  of  the  oonversation  which  has 
jnst  paased  between  Lady  Sedley  and  myself  is 
known  to  you,^  said  Lord  Frederick,  address- 
ing  Lord  Sedley,  '^you  are  aware  that  her 
share  in  it  was  what  you  cannot  condemn ;  for 
mine  I  am  ready  to  account  at  all  times.^  He 
bowed,  and  disappeared  through  the  window  by 
wbidb  he  had  entered. 

Lord  Sedley,  who  conceived  himself  called 
upon  to  do  someihingj  though  he  could  not 
precisely  discem  what  that  something  should 
be,  prepared  to  follow  Lord  Frederick,  with  all 
possiUe  wish  to  behave  in  a  very  spirited  man- 
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ner ;  but  Ladj  Mardüton  caugbt  hold  of  hiit 
ann  —  *'  My  dear  Sedley,"  said  she,  "  come 
wilh  me  to  the  next  room,  and  let  us  talk 
this  buainess  over.  You  see  iMrd  Frederiek 
lianetford  is  not  to  blame,"  and  she  glanced 
»oomfuUy  at  Olinda;  *'  no  man,  under  the  cir- 
rumstances,  would  have  acted  differently." 

"  At  leaat,  Lord  Sedley,  jou  know  all,"  said 
bis  wife,  "  and  will  r«member,  ihat  if  1  erred 
hl  baTiDg  made  a  friend  of  Lord  Frederick,  tny 
greatest  offence  has  been  in  Hearing  bim  to- 
nigbt" 

Lord  Sedley  retired  with  bis  sister,  and 
Olinda  sat  motionless  for  some  time,  humbled, 
exhausted,  and  sad.  She  feit  that  she  did  not 
deser^e  Lord  Sedley's  confidence  in  future,  or 
rather  that  she  could  not  obtain  it ;  for  she 
was  pcrsuadeti,  from  the  sincere  repentance  she 
then  feil,  that  she  skoiild  deserve  it  even  more, 
but  liis  only  counsellor  was  her  mortal  fue, 
Lady  Mardiston  1 

The  next  moming  Lord  Sedley  knocked  at 
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her  dressing-room  dbor,  and,  on  being  admit- 
ted,  told  her  that  he  was  shocked  and  surprised 
-»surpriaed  and  shocked — in  fact,  very  much 
shocked :  that  Pulcheria  and  he  were  of  opi- 
nion  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  m  a 
person  so  wanting  in  prudence  and  a  sense 
of  dignity.  **  By  Jove!  those  are  Pulcheria^s 
very  words :  she  thinks  so,  I  assure  you  ;  but 
she  does  not  wish  to  be  severe ;  neither  do  I. 
You  are  very  wrong,  but  retirement  and  reflec- 
tion  are  great  things.  Pulcheria  thinks  I  may 
be  satisfied  if  your  f uture  conduct  is  what  may 
be  approved  in  my  absence.  By  Jove  !  I  had 
almost  forgot :  I  am  appointed  ambassador  to 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  but  it  is  better  you  should  not  go ; 
therefore  you  may  have  your  choice,  whether 
you  will  stay  in  London  with  Pulcheria,  who 
haB  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  you  and 
the  house;  or  whether  you  will  live  at  Tre- 
ganna  by  yourself,  for  Pulcheria  has  so  much 
to  do  for  her  friends,  that  she  cannot  leave 
London  ;  and  if  you  live  at  Treganna,  Olinda, 
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I  muEt  say  you  are  to  live  quite  alone  :  ^yy 
Jove !  Lady  Mardiston  says  1  must  make  a 
point  of  that.  You  are  to  see  nobodj  bul  the 
parson  of  tlie  parish  and  his  wife,  if  you  live  at 
Treganna,  I  have  very  lilüe  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied  with  your  conduct,  but  ifyou  spend  tb« 
spring  in  London,  Pulcheria  will  overlook  and 
advise  you  in  every  tbing,  so  you  canoot  go 
kwrong;  bul  she  eaya  it  would  be  madness  in 
me  to  take  you  to  •  *  •  *,  so  I  euppose  you 
will  prefer  stajing  witli  her  to  going  into  Com- 
wall.  When  I  reCurn,  I  liope  to  find  you  dis- 
posed  to  conduct  yourself  more  to  her  and  niy 
satisfaction." 

Olinda  was  delighted  to  find  thal  he  cherish- 
ed  no  ill-will  to  X.ord  Frederick,  which  was  the 
first  good  oSice  for  which  ehe  was  indebted  tu 
her  sister-in-law.  Siie  was  so  thorougbly  con- 
scious  of  her  late  ill-conduct,  that  sbe  would 
willingly  have  spent  ihe  ensuing  year  in  a  con- 
vent  or  in  a  prison,  had  it  been  proposed  to  her 
to  do  so,     She  feit  as  if  she  should  never  agaJn 
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vish  to  go  into.  soeiety,  and  was  only  anxiouB  to 
gm  proofii  of  an  utter  change  in  her  way  of 
^hinking  and  acting. 

^e  replied  in  the  most  condliating  manner, 
that  nnce  be  gave  her  a  choiee  of  renutining  in 
4tifni  or  country,  sh^  thougbt.  sbe  sbould  prefer 
'  «pending  tbe  dme  of  bis  absence  in  Com  wall; 
fldding,  tbät  botb  for  health  and  economy  sbe 
ihould  prefer  it.  Tbe  bonour  of  baving  Lady 
Mardiston's  constant  companionship,  made  her 
think  any  d^ree  of  loneliness  preferaUe  to 
remaining  in  London  with  such  a  duenna. 
^^  Lady  Mardiston  had  supposed  that  Olinda 
would  have  chosen  to  remain  in  London  on  any 
iklitms;  but  as  it  suited  her  quite  as  well  to 
Itiiow  sbe  was  in  Comwall,  sbe  did  not  attempt 
to  alter  the  arrangement,  and  behaved  with 
tolerable  civility  during  the  ten  days  which 
lüterrened  before  Lord  Sedley^s  departure  on 
Iris  diplomatic  career.  He  had  sought  this 
Situation  from  Lady  Mardiston^s  advising,  and 
not  injudiciously,  that  he  should  try  to  obtain 
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pctual  rain  falling,  as  is  very  UBual  oo  the  coast 
ofConiwall  at  all  times  in  theyeftr.  Anmoätnt 
and  very  disoouraging-lookiDg  bouKkeeper  led 
the  way  through  a  low,  dark,  slone  hall,  into 
the  drawing-room,  which  feit  coM  and  Boadt  of 
damp. 

It  «aa  hung  with  green  Bock  pap«  not 
of  a  very  lirelj  hue ;  and  the  gold  mouldiiig 
which  suiTounded  it,  had  long  soce  mecont- 
■Bodated  itself  to  the  serious  cunfdcxkm  of 
the  paper,  and  looked  rather  like  oak  thao 
gilt  Wood. 

According  to  the  eslablishtid  mode  of  cai^ 
petting  rooms  about  sixty  yeara  gince,  tbere 
waa  a  &iiiaÜ  carpet  in  the  midat  of  the  room, 
but  the  greater  part  uf  the  oak  floor,  hi^y 
polished  by  assiduous  dry  rubbing,  ahme  with 
a  lastre  dangerous  to  ihe  foot  that  trod  without 
doe  caution.  Two  green  damaak  bd&i  vith  a 
tiimfi^  share  of  stuffing,  and  piüowB  that  look- 
«d  Uke  BBusage»,  were  placed  agatnat  the  wall; 
legs  of  the  chairs  and  tablea  ahowed 


iure  wau  UL^iiJij  i  uiiu  h-^^^h 
clirtains  drew  up  with   the  triplt 
modern  upholsterers  would  be  aa 
merober ;   the  shrunk  wood-work 
dows  adtnitted  a.  fair  portion  oft 
brceze,  which  moaned   througii 
the  grate  was  füll  of  shavinga  ;   at 
dock   Htill   Struck    the   hour,    of 
played  "  Nancy  Dawson,"  "  A  !• 
Ploughboy,"  and  "  Malbrook 
much  out  of  repair  that  parts  i 
played  in  the  cheerfiil  time  bclor 
and  other  parts  with  a  stammerin 
as  if  the  clocik  was  falling  asleep 
the   listfners  who   had   anj   ear 
wilh  impntience. 

The  pictures  of  three  Lady  S 
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maaeedhy  ihm  oppodte  husbands.  She  of  the 
jeftr  1775,  Wibo  eeeoied  to  have  been  tbe  latest 
ooeuptntof  that  room,^Iuul  the  powdered  hair 
and  tight  loog  sleeYe  of  her  ill-judging  genera* 
tioD,  and  'her  ooBtume  was  farther  oom|deted 
by  apairof  higb-heeled  sboes.  The  partner  of 
her  deüioy  had  his  hair  in  a  bag,  a  sword  by 
his  aide»  lace  ruffles,  and  gold  brandenburght 
hanging  from  the  button-holes  of  his  pale  blüe 
ooat ;  hia  attitude,  in  obedienoe  to  the  moil 
rigorous  nile  of  the  dancing-master,  a  book, 
inacribed  ^*  Voltaire,^  in  his  band,  and  a  slight 
soeer  on  bis  countenance,  may  kad  beholdert 
to  think  bim  a  travelled  petiUmaUre  of  the 
early  part  of  Louis  XVIth^s  unfortunate  reign. 
Two  other  drawing-rooms  of  similar  fitting- 
up  wäre  beyond  that  she  had  first  entered,  all 
equaUy  forlom  and  bare-looking.  Rooms  hui^ 
with  tapestry,  the  heavj  carved  fiimiture  two 
huodled  years  old  and  upwards,  have  so  many 
n»iantio.recollection8  and  assodations  attached 
to  them,  that  few   people  see  them  without 


to  our  eyes. 

Lady  Sedley  dedred  a  good  fin 
and  then  turned  lo  the  Windows, 
the  exterual  prospecl  was  likel^ 
for  the  dreary  inlerior;  but  a 
absolutely  frustrated  every  altem 
curious  eye,  and  in  the  coura 
across  the  room  she  ascertained 
witcheB  in  "  Macbeth,"  she  migi 
the  echoea  of  her  feet,"  as  the  abs 
enabied  her  to  hear  every  atep  sh 
floor. 

An  interval  between  two  long 
nest  niorning,  alJowed  her  to  exp 
rons,  and  she  discovered  ihat  T 
aituated  on  bare  green  downs,  i 
boih  withJD  aiefat  rf  it-  mnA  »{♦ 
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of  the  darkest  brick,  a  long  extended  front 
with  a  mimlier  of  small  Windows  in  thick  white 
frames,  and  the  downs  ridng  around  higher 
than  the  little  eminence  on  which  the  house 
was  bullt,  allowed  no  other  object  distant  above 
a  mile  to  be  visible  to  its  inmatea 

Olinda  retumed  from  her  walk  rather  dis- 
oouraged  by  her  observations,  but  by  moving 
a  book-case  into  the  smallest  drawing-room, 
and  ordering  dnigget  to  cover  the  floor,  with 
soine  other  little  arrangements,  she  hoped  to 
make  her  sitting-room  at  least  to  wear  an 
aspect  of  more  comfort.  By  the  end  of  the 
weeky  she  had  in  some  measure  succeeded. 

On  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  she  was 
sorprised  to  hear  the  door-bell  ring,  and  a 
senrant  annoimced  that  Miss  Scudamore  was 
came  to  wait  upon  her  ladyship.  Olinda^s  first 
kidination  was  to  say  **  not  at  home,^  but 
laneDiberhig  that  Lord  Sedley  and  Lady  Mar- 
dUston  had  mentioned  Scudamore  as  the  name 
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The  young   lady  who  en 
be  about  nineteen  yearä  oli 
b(?autifu1,  rather  below  the  i 
called,  and  her  face,  rather 
than  perfeft,  derived  its 
tion  from  the  most  dazzlinj 
cotnplexion,  a  pcrfect  moutn 
reniarkably   brilUant   red,    a| 
ringlets  of  light  nut-brown 
iiow  rather  deranged  by  the 
was  plainly   dreased,   in   a   c 
coarse  straw  bonnet ;  but  it 
sible  to  scc  so  bright  a  creati 
plcasure  und  surprise.     She  1 
ft  little   flat  green  basket  la« 
and  preKented  heiself  with  mu 
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garden  at  Tr^^uma  was  rather  out  of  order, 
had  desired  her  to  take  the  liberty  of  affering 
these  flowers  to  her  ladyship^  who»  if  the  irai 
fcHid  of  a  garden»  would  peihapa  allow  them 
the  pleasure  of  Bupfdyhig  her  firequently.'^ 

Olinda»  exoeedinglj  Struck  with  the  charms 
of  her  visiter,  received  her  and  her  gift  with 
cordiality  and  grace.  Her  own  distinguished 
beauty  and  elegant  manjier  produced  a  ÜBiTour- 
aUe  impressu»,  and  the  young  lady  was  soon 
at  herease,  and  talked  without  remembering 
the  awf ul  fact  that  her  auditor  was  a  person  of 
the  first  fjEisbioD. 

Lady  Sedley  having  inquired  if  there  were 
any  pretty  places  £t>r  walks  or  rides,  the 
yisiter  re|died  — ^^  Yes,  a  great  many ,  in  parti- 
cular  aa  old  ruin  about  four  miles  off.* 

*^  Pray  what  was  it  originally  — a  Castle  or  a 
oonvent?'' 

^^ReaUy,  I  don^t  know.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  it,  but  I  quite  forget;  but 
Mr.  Scudamore  remembers.      He  knows-  all 
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*•  Perhaps  you  draw  ?" 

*'  Not  flince  I  left  scbool :  whfle  I  was  there 
I  did  several  things,  but  now  I  have  not  dme. 
Indeed  Mr.  Scudamore  did  not  like  the  way  I 
waa  taught/' 

**  Do  you  draw  landscape  or  figures  ?^* 

^*  Oh  f  neither :  I  used  to  draw  butterflies 
and  flowers  for  skreens.  At  that  sort  ot  thing 
Miss  Markham  thought  me  her  best  scholar, 
but  Mr.  Scudamore  thought  I  oould  not  draw 
at  all ;  and  I  soon  found  how  much  I  should 
have  to  do  without  that.'' 

**  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps  one^s  time  is  bet- 
ter spent  in  reading.'* 

*'  So  Mr.  Scudamore  says,  but  I  really  never 
cared  for  books ;  and  now  that  I  have  so  much 
to  do,  I  really  never  open  one  for  my  own 
pleasure :  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Scuda> 
more  desires  me.*^ 

Olinda  admired  the  dutiful  disposition  of  the 
young  lady,  and  feit  some  wonder  at  the  en- 
grossing  nature  of  her  occupation,  whatever  it 


Sedley  in  a  da^  or  two ;  at  H 
unavoidablj  absent  on  businefl 
iletain  him  for  a  short  time.  I 
Lady  Sedley  made  a  compla 
her  abode,  in  search  of  a  librJ 
only  find  Sterae's  "  SentinieDtall 
lively  affectation  of  which  has  cJ 
duU  afTecCatioD  in  bis  contempor 
"  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  well  llii 
from  the  housekeeper's  rooin;  i 
lumes  of  Marmontel,  Crebillon,  a 
riftde,"  were  extractedfrom  the  la 
ing-room.  "  A  Treatise  on  Fki 
large  coUection  of  old  Arriettes  Fi 
ihe  only  other  specimeiis  of  pi 
hoiifie  ;  for  the  fornierlibrai^iad 
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Sbe  reodved  a  diort  letter  from  h^  husband, 
sayiog,  that  if  all  went  well,  heboped  to  see  her 
bdbre  a  year  was  oyer ;  and  tbat  Pulcheria  was 
anxious— iaexpresobly  anxious  —  about  her. 
From  Ladj  Mardiston  sbe  recdved  a  dispatch 
contaiiiiDg  a  very  liberal  provisioo  of  good  ad- 
vke,  ooDduding  with  a  hope  that  sbe  had 
avaikd  herseif  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  cultiTatiDg^  Mr.  Seudanfore's  acqnaintance. 

Olinda,  like  the  Athenian  people,  wbo,  tired 
of  hearing  Aristides  called  ^  the  Just,^  were 
beginniiig  to  get  quite  provoked  at  being  al- 
ivrays  refeired  to  this  Mentor,  had  nearly  lost 
aU  temper,  when,  just  as  sbe  had  finished,  sbe 
was  infcmned  tbat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scudamore 
wasbelow. 

In  a  very  ill  humour  sbe  descended,  inwardly 
nesolving  not  to  be  at  home  in  future  to  one  in 
whom,  from  Lady  Mardiston^s  reconunendation, 
die  expected  to  find  a  censor  and  a  spy.  On 
entering  her  drawing-room,  sbe  found  that  gen- 
tleman^s  appearance  very  unlike  her  anticipa- 
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The  prejudioe  Lady  Sedley  had  conceived 
against  him  immediately  gave  way.  His  man- 
nen were  those  of  the  best  sodety,  and  bis  con- 
versation  very  agreeable ;  tbough  so  far  from 
attempting  to  make  himself  so,  tbere  was  some- 
thing  which  rather  awed  and  checked  those 
who  talked  with  him  :  and  thongh  his  manner 
to  Olinda  was  respectful  and  well-bred,  she  feit, 
with  that  particular  intuition  which  belongs  to 
womankind,  that  he  disliked  and  thought  ill  of 
her. 

The  last  might  be  the  consequence  of  the 
evil  report  he  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  her 
from  Lady  Mardiston ;  but  that  a  man  of  his 
age  should  disiike  a  beautiful  young  woman  of 
her%  who  was  perfectly  unaffected  and  graceful, 
seemed  entirely  unaccountable.  She  had  been 
used  to  constant  admiration  in  society,  and 
oould  not  understand  how  she  had  at  length 
met  with  a  man  who  did  not  even  afford  her 
that  slight  and  general  approbation  that  at 
least  her  beauty  and  manners  deserved  ;  and  she 
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dently  made  a  deep  impressioii  od  his  humble 
ooDgregation.  CHinda  feared  and  respected  him 
moref  and  disliked  hiin  leaa»  tban  she  expected 
to  have  done;  refnroached  hersdf  for  reflolving 
not  to  know  theae  good  peojde ;  and  next  day 
went  to  return  the  visit  ot  Mr.  Scudamore. 
Bat  lest  others  should  iall  into  any  mistake 
respecting  theiSunfly,  it  Ib  proper  to  recall  some 
particulars  of  the  past  life  of  Paul  Scudamore. 
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just  man.  His  wife  became  the  mother  of  a  boy, 
whom  both  parents  regarded  with  adoration, 
thougli  from  an  acddent  in  childhood,  he  be- 
came affSected  with  epileptic  fits,  that,  to  all 
eyes  but  those  of  his  parents,  were  evidently 
wearing  out  both  life  and  reason. 

Mr.  Scudamore*s  younger  brotber,  John,  hlEul 
entered  the  army ;  he  proved  a  careless  and 
idle  prodigal,  and  gare  his  family  much  dii- 
quiet  by  ä  tum  for  play,  and  yanoüs  acts  of 
imprudenoe,  which  excited  great  änxiety  in 
all  belooging  to  him ;  but  they  hoped  that 
years  would  bring  prudence,  and  waited  for 
that  ezpected  gift  of  time  with  tolerable  pa- 
tience,  tili  Jchn,  being  quartered  in  a  solitary 
part  of  the  oountry,  feil  passionately  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  and  mar* 
ried  her ;  for  which  act  of  foUy  his  family,  wbo 
were  extremely  proud  of  their  descent,  finally 
reoounoed.him,  and  for  some  years  he  foUowed 
his  rq;iment,  suffering  all  a  poor  man  with  the 
habits  of  a  rieh  one  is  sure  to  sufPer,  and  which 
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at  Img^h  foroed  to  awn  to  themaelves  they 
»hould  aoon  be  childlesB,  and  were  overwhdmed 

The  miBeraUe  are  often  fuQ  of  sdf-teproiMrh 
fiMT  wfaat,  kk  liappier  times,  appeared  justifiable 
conduct  Edward  Scodamc»«!  when  he  saw 
hiB  aoo  expire,  for  tha  fint  tiiiie  was  oonadous 
diat  he  deserted  to  have  the  ahare  of  thb 
wccid^  which  had  so  burdened  bis  heart»  crum* 
Ue  awqr ;  be  bad  beeii  without  öotnpassion  to 
his  faiotber's  family,  and 

"  The  child  beüore  him  i^  bis  own." 

Hia  wife  shared  tbose  feelings,  and  besought 
hJm  to  sedc  for  bis  brotber^s  surviving  child, 
wbicfa  was  aooordingly  brougbt  to  tbem. 

Her  first  cares  to  Uttle  Paul,  and  those  of  bis 
unde»  were  yielded  as  a  duty,  and  bis  sight 
was  painful,  as  it  reminded  b6r  of  her  irrepa- 
fable  loas ;  but  graduaUy  Paul  became  a  source 
of  ioterest,  and  they  found  tbere  was  no  conso- 
latkm  so  sootbing  and  certain,  as  the  endeavour 
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educadoD  given  him,  and  tfae  liberality  with 
whicb  even  bis  amusements  were  provided,  he 
was  enoouraged  to  live  as  one  destined  to  pos- 
8688  a  large  property. 

He  was  not,  however,  &ultless :  he  was  pas- 
sionate  and  wilful  in  no  common  degree,  and 
when  bent  on  obtaining  any  object,  often  dis- 
coTered  a  sort  of  reckless  determination,  sur- 
prising  for  bis  age;  and  some  of  bis  uncle*s 
friends  would  say,  after  any  rcmarkable  exhi- 
bition  of  it — **  Ought  not  that  to  be  checked  ?" 
wbile  otbers,  more  reserved,  shook  tbeir  heads 
in  sflenoe.  But  Mr.  Scudamore  used  to  reply, 
^  All  that  will  go  off ;  all  the  Scudamores  like 
to  have  tbeir  own  way.  Paul  is  not  a  bit  worse 
tbaQ  poor  John  and  I  were  at  bis  age.  I  like  a 
boy  to  have  some  spirit :  he  is  exactly  like  us 
all,  I  assure  you.  I  should  know  bim  to  be  a 
Scudamore  anywbere.'^ 

Meantime  Paul  was  so  healthy,  happy,  and 
iodttlged,  that  bis  moments  of  irritation  were 
very  rare ;  wbetber  at  home,  at  Eton,  or  at 
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College,  he  had  his  own  way.  He  had  rather 
inore  than  a  fair  share  of  sticcess  in  his  scKool; 
he  was  vain  aod  inlellectual,  learaed  quickly, 
remembercd  well,  and  his  masters  told  his  uncle 
that  young  Mr.  Scudamore  would  be  a  very 
distinguished  mao.  However,  his  habits  did  noi 
ioiprove;  be  committed  so  many  impnidcnt 
acta,  and  spent  so  much  money  at  College,  tbal 
his  tutors  sometimes  thought  that  Mr.  Paul 
would  be  '  rather  a  wild  youDg  man  T  and  tbe 
indications  upon  which  tbis  opinion  was  found- 
ed,  grew  every  day  more  frequent,  tu!  even  his 
partial  uncle  had  been  niore  than  once  forced 
to  allow  that  Paul  was  '  a  troublesome  lad '  to 
gorern,  and  spent  a  great  deal  too  much  money 
for  his  age.  The  year  after,  old  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  had  several  furious  quarrels  with  his 
protegee,  whicb  were  madc  up  on  the  sincere 
and  fervent  penitence  manifested  by  Paul. 

At  length  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
created  a  violent  division  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew.     Intelligence    arrived    at    Bcudamore 
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Hdi,  thart  Pftul  had  fallen  despeniteljr  in  love 
witk  a  yoiiiig  and  beautiful  widow,  at  Sear» 
boroi:^,  idio  bore  a  very  doubtfnl  reputation, 
aiid  Iras  ifmny  years  older  than  he  was.  Scenes 
of  tbe  moet  frightful  Ticdenee  took  place,  and, 
imich  as  Paul  appeared  to  kiye  bis  uncle,  and 
vduetuit  to  oppose  him^  he  evinoed  such  coQi<i> 
jpkte  devodoo  to  Mrs.  Barlow,  that  all  their 
fiöends  tbought  further  Opposition  was  vaitt; 
aod^Mie  n%bt»  after  long  contention.  Faul  quit^ 
ted  tbe  house  and  rode  back'  to  Scarborougb, 
fesalved  to  marry,  at  the  hazard  of  being 
fenounced  for  ever  by  bis  uncle. 
.  Mra.  Baflow'*s  house  was  at  sotne  distance 
ßpdm  Scariborough ;  it  was  mirrounded  by  ä 
Iittle  lawn,  and  enclosed  by  a  paling.  A  door 
in  tbe  paling  oflfered  a  shorter  way  to  the  house 
than  going  by  the  earriage  entrance,  and  Paul 
Avafled  himself  of  it.  As  he  approached  the 
veraodahy  which  Ivas  outside  the  drawing-room, 
be  fdt  a  momentary  hesitation  at  the  idea  of 
repeating  to  Mrs.  Barlow  the  harsh  determina- 
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mm  täim  iBde,  wUeb  nust  DccessarOy  grieve 
lad  MMtifj  ko- ;  he  psmed  and  stepped  back 
ontof  aght,  b oHer  lo  pceptre  the  lesst  greting 
■^m^of  naking  the  anoouiKeTDent.  ^fhile 
BOB^  «itfa  bis  eres  fixed  oa  tbe  open  wiiv- 
dovs,  vhidi  were  down  to  the  grouad,  and 
osder  tbe  Tosodah,  be  beheld  Mrs.  Barlow 
CBter  tbe  drawn^-rDom  aocooipanied  by  Lord 

M ,  Ode  of  tbe  mosi  prodigate  of  bis  coll^ 

(xxBpwiiaDs :  tber  vere  both  Uughiiig,  and  sal 
down  «ritb  tbeir  barks  to  tbe  window. 

Lord  M escUimed,  "  Well,  tbat  's  too 

^ood  ! — it 's  impossible! — it  can't  be  tnie!* 
To  «fakk  Mn.  Barlow  ref^ed,  "  I  assure  you 
I  m  wriDUs;  he  ts  gooe  to  gain  the  undeV 

"  Impckssible  ! — be  will  never  grant  it!— he 
would  as  sooo  Qiarry  you  himself." 

"  That  would  do  as  well ;  but  if  he  re&ses 
it,  w«  shall  marry  and  be  forgiveii  afterwards." 

"  Well,  we  musi  all  be  upon  our  good  be- 
hariour  wben  you  are  Mrs.  Scudamore." 
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*'  lodeed  you  must,  for.PauI  is  verj  violent 
aod  chivobous." 

"  Wbat  a  simple  fellow !" 

Here  they  both  laughed  heartilj. 

It  was  not  ouly  this  stränge  dialogue,  and 
the  familiär  air  of  the  speaken,-  tbat  shocked 
and  surprised  Paul;  but  ic  had  so  chanced  tbat 
tlie  day  he  had  last  secn  MrB.  Barlow,  in 
speaking  to  her  of  sonie  College  transactioD, 
he  had  accidentally  asked  if  she  was  acquaint- 

ed,  or  Lad   cver    met  with    Lord  M ;    to 

whicb  sbe  had  replied  very  naturally,  "  tbat 
■be  had  never  even  seen  bim,  and  from  wbat 
■be  bad  beard  of  bim,  thought  fihe  sbould  not 
like  to  make  his  acquaintance" 

When  Scudamore  had  in  Bome  measure  re> 
oorered  his  shock,  be  enlered  the  drawing-room, 
and  sat  down  reating  bis  head  on  bis  himd. 
Hrs.  Barloffi  vho  had  accompanied  Lord 
M  to  the  front  door   to   see  him  mount 

hia  borse,  soon  retumed ;  and  a  terrible  expla- 
oatioD  took  place. 
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that  he  once  more  obcained  pfl 
illness,  the  consequence  of  his  I 
brought  bim  to  the  gates  of  d« 
he  recovered,  he  expressed  a  I 
College,  aod  study  with  some  clJ 
country,  where  he  would  be  oJ 
of  every  thing  that  could  distri 
tion.  I 

Mr.  ScLidamore  senior  applaui 
posol,  and  took  sume  pains  to  fim 
of  learning  and  talent  who  woulc 
as  an  inmate,  and  direct  his  stud 
ther,  he  took  some  pains  to  find  i 
had  no  juvenile  and  attraetive  ten 
to  his  establishineut.  Such  a  tnai 
Wales,  and  Fau]  was  cunsigned  t< 
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ful  obliquity,  so  that  Mr.  Scudamore  senior 
nw  with  pleasure  that  she  was  not  likdy  to 
divert  bis  nephew  from  his  studiet,  or  tempt 
Um  from  bis  obedienoe. 

Patil  oontinued  for  four  months  a  model  of 
düigenoe  and  indifference»  and  all  went  wdL 
About  the  fifth  montb  of  this  tranquil  era 
Min  Locke  (tbe'tutor^s  sister)  was  much  in- 
oommoded  by  a  complaint  in  her  eyes,  which 
interriipted  her  notabiHty  and  tried  her  temper. 
Condemned  for  some  months  to  a  dark  room, 
and  tbe  exordse  of  a  deputy  in  her  household 
dutieS)  she  brougfat  to  her  assistanoe  theorphan 
daugfater  of  a  deceased  brother,  whose  good 
humomr,  docility,  and  active  obedäence,  pro- 
miaed  to  supply  all  she  wanted. 

It  dumced  that  Jessy  was  singularly  lovely, 
and  her  manner  was  so  gentle  and  modest,  that 
it  would  have  been  pardonable  in  persons  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  world,  if»  in  observing  her, 
they  did  not  immediately  discover  the  absenoe 
of  the  grace  of  fieishiini  in  her  manner,  or  any 
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porticular  iadicatioD  of  mind  in  her  oouat«- 
nance. 

Youth,  health,  and  aiiimal  spirils,  give  a 
lively  look  wliich  für  some  years  supplies  the 
ptay  of  coiintenance  belunging  to  talent ;  and 
those  who  are  not  very  accurate  observers,  are 
quite  amazed, 

"  Wben  the  fona  which  wai  ruhianed  u  light  u  *  &j^i, 
Ha5  uaamed  a  proportioii  more  toand  ; 
And  üie  eye:  which  wu  wild  ■*  ■  blcon'i  «t  giie. 
Looks  Bubeily  qow  od  the  ground," 

to  find  the  gluwing,  gay,  animated,  sylph-like 
girl,  transfuniicd  into  a  pale,  dull,  composMl 
inatrun,  either  kiiitting  her  brow  ovtr  a  calcu- 
lation  of  what  Jack's  schooling  cost  last  ye&r, 
or  heading  a  band  of  nurses  round  ten  patients 
in  the  whooping-cough. 

When  Jessy  blushed,  which  happcned  every 
monient,  when  her  laugh  showed  the  most 
pearl-like  teeth,  and  ctianged  tlie  expression  of 
the  most  coral-looking  lips,  it  appeared  as  if 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  her  coud- 
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teoanee,  whicb  in  fiict  was  misoeptiUe  of  toj 
little  alteration. 

The  only  amuseineiit  Paul  enjoyed  in  Mr. 
Locke^B  retreat,  was  reading»  or  Walking,  or 
solitary  riding.  A  youngcompanion,  even  ot  bis 
own  sex,  would  have  been  a  rery  agreeable  ad- 
dition  in  bis  monotonous  society ;  but  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl  was  much  more  so»  and  very 
soon  be  became  very  attentive  to  ber.     It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  Mr.  Locke  sbould  nee 
with    mucb  regret   tbe  partiality   Scudamore 
b^an  to  sbow ;  and  Miss  I..ocke,  tbe  aunt,  did 
not  feel   berself  bound   to  check   it.      PauFs 
uncle  had  no  idea  that  he  was  expo$ed  to  such 
temptation. 

Several  months  therefore  elapsed  in  peace 
on  all  sides :  old  Miss  Locke,  restored  to  health» 
resumed  her  mild  control  over  the  pies  and 
custards ;  her  eyes  were  again  strong  enougb 
to  see  every  thing  but  Paul  Walking  with  Jessy, 
who  enjoyed  unbounded-leisure  since  ber  aunt^s 
restoration,  and  that  leisure  was  given  exdu- 
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"^"'""y  malhemotic»)  after 
Jesaj  walked  every  day  by  U 
dWded  l.i,  time  üt^  ,,„,  „, 
"Wne,  who  gives 

El  le  rmiB  du  jour  floil  toi,l  ä 

Such  a  «Mte  of  Ihing,  |,^ 

"ght   montha,  and  .»  yet  ,„ 

Scudanore  Hall,  because  ,he  ■  , 

»f  Mr.  Locke  waa.urroundadb. 

IM"s,the„.„ecfeachconm,i„j 

niorecon«>„ant>,di„gi„g,„,„ 

Sliecp,  goals,   .„d    walcrfalls  w 

butncighboursthcrcerenone: 

cd.  Ihcy  „ould  undoubledl,  ha, 

love.ofPaula„dJc,sy,o„]dM 

»ilh  evcry  pomble  uiiftm„„hi. 
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iam  laKge  soeiety»  whore  eirery  man  is  more  con- 
nenflQt  with  and  a  better  judge  of  bis  neigh- 
bour's  affiuTB  dum  hk  own,  wouki  be  astonisbed 
to  l^arn  with  what  reognatioo  diese  poor  Welsh 
reduses  bore  sudi  apriradoiiy  and oontinued  to 
siniggle  oOf  widiout  eidier  sympatby  or  aniinad- 
▼eraioD. 

PaulV  happinefls  waa  not  destkied  however  to 
Uül  quite  aa  bnig  aa  Kii^  Poraenna's  holiday 
ot  thne  bundred  years.  The  first  shock  it  re- 
oeived  was  from  the  anival  of  Mr.  Boddington, 
the  laiidloid''fi  agent,  wbo,  happening  to  be  pre- 
vaflfid  on  to  remain  one  inderaent  day  under 
Mr.  Iiocke's  roof,  was  excessively  Struck  with 
Jeasy^s  beauty^  and,  after  a  series  of  very  fre- 
queot  Visits,  proposed  to  marry  her. 

Thougb  there  was  nothing  unlikely  or  un- 
suitable  in  the  agent  proposing  for  the  curate^s 
niece,  it  was  an  event  entirely  unexpected  to  all 
the  parties  conoemed. 

Jessy  had  been  so  much  occupied  in  listening 
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could  raise  bis  eyes  to  the  beau 
ubject  of  his  affection ;  and  t 
stance  that  attracted  his  atteiiü 
considcred  ihe  extreme  insolenci 
in  regarding  Jessy  sometiDies  « 
fjaze  of  several  miuutes,  and  ad. 
veräaCion  to  her  when  she  was 
Paul.  It  seenied  the  height  oi 
Boddiiigton  to  cootcmplate,  or 
lier  beauty ;  and  Paul's  manner 
a  liiige  of  earcaslic  contempt,  t 
liad  the  double  preoccupation  o 
ness,  couid  not  fail  to  have  exe 
;iiid  perhaps  his  resentmenl. 

Peraons  who  have  lived  long 
»orld  tu  know  how  much  more 
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«mdoiis  ta  lisk  muefa  far  doublful  and  distant 
gain.  Il  ifl  the  **  rash  Toimg,^  who  gamUe  tot 
lifeV  liebest  priaes,  müd  will  not  be  content 
with  kas.  Mr..  Lodce,  therefdre,  in  spite  ot 
hia  complacent  view  of  Paulis  early  attentions 
Ig  JoMty^  noir  that  he  saw  a  rieh  and  respectable 
mateh  in  hia  own  sphere  offered  to  her  accept- 
aaoe^  bqpm  to  oonaider  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
oid  Mr.  Scudamöre  would  furiously  oppoae 
Jemy  becoraing  hia  niece,  and  perhaps  prevent 
it ;  but  die  eould  not  fail  to  be  approved  of  by 
all  posaible  Boddingtons,  and,  if  sbe  was  not, 
her  lover  was  rieh  and  independent. 
,  Aa  women  are  more  romantic  and  unreason- 
able  than  men,  at  least  I  am  afraid  so,  Miss 
Locke  was  longer  in  ooming  to  the  same  conclu* 
akm ;  but  at  last  she  also  was  converted  to  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Boddington. 

In  romances,  love  is  made  in  bowers  of  roses, 
oounsel  given  by  fncturesque  silver-headed  pa- 
rents  in  gorgeous  Chambers,  but  in  real  life  the 
aetting  of  the  picture  is  not  so  graceful.     I  am 
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obliged  to  own,  that  when  Jessy  was  first  as- 
sailed  by  e.  volley  of  good  advice,  rapidly  ut- 
lered  by  her  stumpy  aunt,  she  was  engaged  id 
the  undignified  «mployment  of  tying  Covers  on 
pots  of  preservea,  in  a  little  brick-floored  room 
sacred  to  the  higher  culinary  mysteries  of  the 
family ;  and  thoiigh  she  herseif,  her  rosy  cheek, 
and  nul-browii  ringlels,  looked  "bright  as  the 
bow  that  spans  the  sturm,~'  the  Cight  ash-co- 
loured  curls  which  shaded  her  aunt's  brow 
werc  a  good  deal  awry,  so  was  the  brown  silk 
net  worn  to  restratn  them ;  her  riglit-hand  bore 
a  spoun,  which,  tu  enforce  her  reasoning,  she 
frequently  Struck  against  the  palm  of  her  left. 
While  Jessy  ticd  and  cut  the  packtbread  in 
meek  silence,  a  single  tear  strayed  down  her 
smooth  cheek;  for  she  by  no  means  emulated 
the  furious  sorrow  of  the  shrewish  Mary  de 
Medids,  of  whum  it  is  reported,  that  she  wept 
wilh  so  much  violence  that  her  tears  dartcd 
forwmrd  instead  of  trickling  down. 

The  interview  whii^  explained  to  Jessy  the 
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hopes  of  Mr.  Boddhq^lon,  jmd  tbe  wishes  of  her 
aunt  «&d  imdes  waB  no  aoooer  over,  tban  sbe 
teftitei  to  the  mer  aide,  <xf  whick  Paulis  win- 
dbw  gave  a  good  view :  he  floon  joined  her,  and 
beard  with  the  grealeat  indignadon  and  turprise 
diedetails  dt  all  that  had  passed,  theo  hastened 
to  Mr.  Locke,  to  wbom  he  oomrounicated  the 
affectic»!  whkh  submted  between  Jessy  and 
liiatiKl^  ßäd  dieir  mutual  determination  to 
marry. 

Mr.  L^eke  heard  kirn  patiently,  but  exfvessed 
hh  dmribta  respeeting  Mr.  Scudamore  senior 
^onaentiBg  to  the  match, — doubts  which  Paul 
*imi]ld  not  admh  as  ratunud,  for  be,  seeing  Jessy 
müi  and  modest  in  männer,  and  most  lovely  in 
fierscHif  gave  her  credit  for  every  virtue  nnder 
Hearen,  and  imagmed  fais  nncle  must  do  the 
wne,  and  thoug^  he  recollected  the  opposilion 
given  to  bis  early  pasaon  for  Mrs.  Barlow,  he 
aonflidered  obgections  to  Jessy^s  charaeter  oould 
notbeinadeasinthatcase:  hewouldhaveample 
iortune  tot  both ;  and  her  humble  otigin  was 
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not  worth  a  thougfat.  Such  at  least  was  the  way 
he  settled  the  matter  in  his  ovn  mind,  wheu  he 
flew  lo  Scudaniore  Hall  to  ask  bis  uncle's  con- 
wnt,  having  ciiga|red  hia  tutur  to  wait  the  evenl 
of  his  applicalion  bcfore  he  replied  to  Mr.  Bod- 
diiigton :  which  was  the  only  concessioD  to  be 
ubtained  froni  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  fidl  of  evil 
forrbodings  as  to  the  result. 

Je«_v,  to  whom  Paul  had  commuDicated  his 
oviii  unguiiic  fcelings,  already  considcred  her- 
;<4f  aa  Mrs.  Scudaniore ;  and  her  aunt,  better 
iKf)(iainlMl  with  the  cookery-book  ihan  tbe 
voritt,  caught  a  part  of  tbeir  confidence,  front 
Ihmking  Paul  inust  know  his  relatinn  best,  and 
Micfa  aecurity  «luld  oot  be  feit  without  grounds 

INtul  arrired,  was  tx.'ceived  wtih  great  plea- 
»UT<f  by  hb  und«,  who,  when  they  were  on  good 
tprtHs.  was  vcry  proud  of  him, 

•*  \Vt4],  luy  dear  fcHuw."  he  exclaimed,  "  so 
you  outtld  rtail  siay  longvr  without  Coming  to 
Imtk  ai  Ihv  lUd  Hall;  here  it  stauds,  you  see. 


wUeb^  flM»e4]Mn*Lenhdo'm  il,  with  tfais  eon- 
fiifiiMfed^  gonl;} «  Wlijf^,  Pauly  jou  sre  growing 
Billig  myboyt  yett  laolb  tril^r  tban  niien  you 
Idt  ine»;;  yM&'aM  two  indbes  at  least  toller  tban 
yout^fadier  or  me:  a  pretty  good  patlem  of  the 
Seudamoras!  I  neejA  not  be  ashamed  to  ^show 
it  anywbere.  We  were  all  well  enougb,  but 
you  beat  us  all.  It  is  liicky  for  all  tbe  pretty 
girls  kk  Eo^aiid  tW  you  bave  been  living  on  a 
Wdsb  oiountaiii  these  eighteen  months  V- 

While  Mr.  Scudamore  was  sunrejring  bis 
nephew  with  triumpbant  admiration,  Paul 
bardly  beard  tbe  compliments  od  bis  personal 
beauty ;  but  at  tbe  words  ^^  pretty  girls,'"  be 
cbanged  colour,  and  prepared  to  say  something 
relative  to  tbe  subject  wbicb  brougbt  bim  tbere, 
but  it  died  away  on  bis  tongue.  He  sat  down» 
ptttted  off  bis  glore  and  put  it  on  again  — a 
sort  of  boding  beaviness  bung  about  bim. 

Mr.  Scudamore  was  in  unusual  sfurits  and 
good  humour  during  dinner;  be  spoke  oonstant- 
ly,  and  Paul  was  scarcely  called  on  for  more 
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ihai  DononOaläc  «jamu.  Tbey  drev  their 
chairs  to  the  fire,  Ute  serrants  reär«i,  and  Mr. 
Scudanore  bt^aa  (alkiog  of  a  iKJghbouring 
peer  «ho  had  lately  besi  comparing  gout  with 
him ;  and  he  concIudedT  "  Bv  ihe  by,  Paul,  bis 
daughtet  would  some  day  make  a  very  nice 
wife  for  you ;  she  is  very  pretty,  and  will  have 
aix  thousand  a  year,  aod  iheir  fatnily,  you 
know,  is  much  the  best  in  tbis  county." 

This  opening,  ihough  not  certainly  the  most 
encouroging,  enabled  Paul,  (who  had  cultivated 
bis  resoludon  far  the  ihi-ee  preceding  hours, 
and  drank  nearly  a  bottle  of  Madeira  in  the 
pmcesH,)  to  begin  bis  case.  He  described  Jessy's 
merils  and  bis  owti  attachment,  the  nece&sity  of 
finding  a  suiluble  com|>anion  for  life,  the  diffi- 
cully  of  uniting  every  good  quality  in  one 
charucter,  which,  nevertheiess,  was  the  fortu- 
iiato  circiimstance  in  tbia  caae ;  that  her  life 
and  ))ts  uun  dt-pended  on  bis  iincle's  kindne&s 
and  conscnit  fite 
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1fr*  ficttdlHflMMre  gutm  pde»  eben  red^  seeined 

^*  Paul»  d»  fou  kwm  who  tbese  people  «le  ? 
Loeke^  jour  <iilor,  and  bis  brotber,  are  tbe 
tcMis  td  «  gvocer  at  Laeds;  and  ibe  motber  of 
liie  wodiao  jou  dnxMe  is  a  wife  was  mmcry- 
■laid  al  Lady  Hiqrliwood^  wbo»  ia  an  aocuried 
hour,  recommended  tbe  fieuDaily  to  me  upon  tbüt 
aeeouati^ 

Htd  Paul  beep  unbiassed  by  pasdon,  tbe 
fanfly  tiee,  wfaicb  bis  unde  bad  just  made  out 
tbr  tbe  lovely  Jessy»  would  bave  been  «xtreme- 
ly  disagreeabfe  to  bim ;  he  was  süenced  for  a 
hw  nioments,  so  was  Mr.  Scudamore ;  bat  at 
tbe  end  of  a  long  pause,  Paul  said,  ^'  I  grieve 
jay  dear  uade,  sinoerely  do  I  grieve,  tbat  Miss 
Lockens  faimly  is  not  more  wcurthy  of  being  coa- 
neeted  with  you ;  but  you,  I  know,  will  do 
ber  tbe  justice  to  remember,  tbat  $he  is  not 
to  blame  for  this  bumble  origin.  If  you  would 
only  See  ber  once — for  a  moment !  ber  beauty, 


>"'    "P."   ™nü„ued    P.„,,    „„, 
thg  basest " 

P»"l.  in  .„  agony  „f  .,„„^  ^^^^ 
»i-udamore  Mvived. 
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came  fftepareA  to  dftoum ;  he  allowed  himself 
ÜOB  evasbn  to  spare  her  the  affliction  of  know- 
ing  how  adverse  bis  iincle  was  to  the  marriage, 
hui  be  added  all  the  protestations  of  attach- 
ment and  vows  ot  fidelity  that  were  likely  to 
satisfy  her  nrind— and  she  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Boddinglon  was  dismissed,  though  his 
affections  were  of  so  manageable  a  construction, 
tbat  he  offered  to  wait  a  reasonable  period, 
until  the  eider  Mr.  Scudamore  should  recover, 
and  the  younger  b^  enabled  to  decide  for  or 
again^  marriage. 

Long  and  grievous  was  the  altercation  be- 
tween  the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  the  violenoe 
of  feeling  and  language  on  both  sides  approaeh- 
ed  to  frenzy ;  bat  it  ended  in  Paul's  detenni- 
nation  to  marry  Jessy,  and  his  uncle'^s  formal 
renuneiation  of  him,  and  execution  of  a  will 
in  favour  of  a  lady  distantly  related  to  the 
fiunily. 

It  was  necessary  jthat  Paul  Scudamore  should 
find  some  mean?  of  living,  or  embrace  some  pro- 
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fession,  when  this  fact  was  fully  ascertalned,  für 
he  had  retumed  to  Mr.  Locke'a  and  oiarried 
Jessy,  in  the  Ijope  of  oblaining  his  uncle's  par- 
don  for  an  act  which  would  then  be  irreso- 
cable;  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Locke  also  expected 
that  a  moDth's  absence  ivould  calm  Mr.  Scuda- 
more,  who  had  no  other  male  relalion  than 
Paul,  of  wliom  he  had  always  beeil  so  proud, 
and  to  vhom  be  had  always  bcen  so  partial; 
but  a  year  passed  awsy  and  brought  no 
<diange. 

Paul  persuaded  some  of  his  uncle's  ftiend^ 
to  entreat  him  to  indicate  what  line  of  conduci 
he  would  wish  him  to  adopt  in  his  present  cir- 
cumst&Dces;  but  the  replics  of  Mr.  Scudjunore 
sUenced  them,  and  convinced  his  nephew  that 
in  future  he  must  depend  on  htmself. 

He  applied  to  »onie  of  hb  College  fnends, 
one  of  whom  thought  he  could  procure  liim 
an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment  stationed  at  Sierra 
Leone ;  another  proposed  his  becoming  a  ootn- 
inissary  in  the  garrison  at  Cape  Coast  Castle; 
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«idlmlliiidaffeftimBiEUdteiiniey  on  the  ooast 
of  Corawall,  if  he  woüld  Itke  ordets. 

8ierm  Leone  vas  tcüo  iatally  fiunous  0at  to 
lle  the  least  dteiraUe  ellcnuitive.  His  Bpeoida- 
tioi»  thansfbie  traveted  bttweeo  the  two  last 
named  aituations;  «od  upon  bi»  observing 
dMe  day  that  he  eouM  leani  oothing  but  the 
ktittide  and  loogitude  lal  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
liisB  Locke  aaidi  ^  Oh,  Mn  Soudamare^  you 
should  go  and  see  Mr.  Boddingtoo,  for  the 
Uidy  he  has  jast  married  and  brought  home, 
was  the  widow  of  a  dry-saUer  at  Liverpool, 
and  die  knows  a  great  many  naval  ofBcera; 
indeed,  there  is  a  gentleman  now  staying 
tfaere»  who  they  say  was  third  mate  of  an 
Indiaman." 

Paul  took  this  adviee,  and  ridiog  over  to  Mr. 
BoddingtoB^B  hoaae,  Ibund  the  circle  there  cobi- 
posed  of  the  fat  bnide,  dresaed  in  gty  colours, 
and  several  uoek  braceleta  on  her  arms  4  Mr. 
Boddington ;  a  Wdah  fSuiner ;  and  lastly,  the 
promised  sailcir,  a  ced-fiu»d  man  ia  a  ebabby 


tive  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  observii 
hardly  knew  where  it  was. 

"  Bless  ine,  tbat's  very  stränge, 
Jacka  ;  "Why,  dr,  it's  just  after  3 
Cape  Three  Points,  I  have  been  th 
three  tiines>  when  I  was  aboanl  the  M 

"  What  sort  of  climate  ?"  ssked  PJ 

"  Why,  sir,  there  are  uiany  worse  pl 
Cape  CoHBt ;  bul  it'a  very  hol,  ond  has 
vantages," 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  consider  I 
unfavourable  circumstances ''" 

"  Really  the  rainy  season  is  so  very 
such  a  fog,  that  for  six  weeks  you  can 
■ee  your  hand  ;  theo  if  you  venture  o 
fori,  the  natives  are  aut  to  niurder  you. 
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^  Wdfse  AaH  that,  mr;  only  one  European  in 
seven  surviyes;  and  some  think  it  spoils  sodety 
liie  ladiei  bdng  all  VbuAi  for  no  European 
wütnan  was  erer  known  to  li^e  diere, — they  die 
as  soon  as  they  arrive/' 

This  litde  nodce  on  the  merits  of  the  climate 
of  the  coaat  of  Ouinea  sufficed  Paul :  he  retiolved 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  Cape  Goast  Castle. 
He  retumed  home  to  thank  his  friend,  and  de- 
dine  that  Situation ;  who  said  afterwards  that 
he  grieved  Paul  was  so  difficult,  for  the  Situa- 
tion ke  had  declined  was  an  object  of  conten- 
tion  between  two  young  Scotchmen  of  very 
good  family— one,  the  fifteenth  son  of  Mr. 
Macaskin,  of  Monyweans;  the  other,  young 
Neerdoweel,  of  Littlemeal,  who  having  foolish- 
ly  shot  at  his  father^s  groom,  and  heedlessly 
forged  a  bank-note,  his  friends  thought  no^ 
thing  could  be  niore  desirable  than  his  residing 
abroad  tili  these  juvenile  errors  were  forgotten, 
and  they  surmised,  from  a  remarkable  idiosyn- 
crasy  in  his  Constitution,  the  climate  of  Cape 
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Coast  would  be  particularly  favourable  to 
htm. 

Both  thcse  young  gcntiemen  enjoyed  tbe 
appointment  in  the  sequel,  for  Mr.  Macaskin, 
who  obtained  it  ürrtt,  died  on  the  third  dsy 
after  his  arrival.  Mr.  Neerdoweers  bealih,  on 
the  contrary,  improved  during  his  residence, 
and  he  aiight  long  have  been  the  ürnament  of 
the  Cape  Coost  Castle  BocieCy,  had  he  not  un- 
lucltily  sold  gunpowder  to  the  native^,  and 
comniitted  some  other  indiacrctions,  which  led 
to  his  public  execLition.  The  particulars  I 
have  never  distinclly  heard,  for  all  the  Neer- 
doweels  of  Littlemeal  are  remarkably  reserved 
when  questioned  respecting  their  family  hiB- 
tory. 

Paul  saw  that  there  was  noihing  left  for  bim 
(o  do  but  to  enter  the  Church.  Though  it  was 
not  the  profession  he  would  have  chosen,  or 
that  to  which  he  was  niost  calculated  to  do 
huuour,  he  earnestly  resolved  lo  fidfil  its  duties, 
and  to  becoine  a  most  exemplary  clergyman. 
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He  agreed  tbaC^  Uvbkg  in  redrement  and  pcv 
▼ei^,  he  flbould  be  exempt  from  those  tempta- 
tions  whicli  idlcsiess  and  woridly  oompanions 
oroate;  that  the  profound  and  pastionate  at- 
tachment he  bore  Jeasj  woidd  secure  his  fidcüty 
to  har  alone;  that  he  would  resolutely  labour 
to  impithre  the  minds  and  ameUorate  the  oondi- 
tion  of  those  about  him ;  and  who  would  say 
that  with  oonduct  founded  on  such  resolutions, 
Paul  Scudamore  was  not  a  respectable  dergy- 
man? 

He  was  ccmfident  in  himself,  and  uncou- 
sciottsly  be  could  not  help  comparing  bis  own 
l'Q'guage,  manner,  and  acquirements,  with  those 
of  other  preachers  whom  he  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity  of  observing ;  and  the  result  was  so  favour- 
aUe  to  himself,  that  he  could  scarcely  avoid  a 
s%h  at  the  thought  of  bis  abilities  being  buried 
in  the  wild  and  thinly^>eopled  parish  of  Tre- 
ganna.  But  bis  decision  was  made ;  the  curacy 
was  accepted;  two  fine  hunters,  a  handsome 
wHoh  and  seals, «  spkndid  snuff-box,  and  some 
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oilicr  articlcB,  all  of  which  bad  be«t  well  fiold, 
most  fortunately  liod  furnished  fum  with  a 
siiiull  sinn,  which  he  Uid  oui  in  preparing  ibe 
[Miriionage,  and  stockiiig  Jt  with  what  was 
iHxviuiry  for  their  receplion. 

'I'hey  took  possession  with  *ery  difierent 
ftflings.  Jessj'^s  Situation  was  rather  improred 
hy  iiixrriage :  of  all  the  necessary  coroforls  of 
life,  »he  had  quite  as  much,  or  more  than  in 
formcr  tintes,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  indi'pend- 
wil  huiin-,  whfre  she  was  mistress — an  advantoge 
tu  whivh  few  yoiin;;  women  who  do  not  cotne 
fh»ni  thi'  protwlion  of  very  wealthy  parents  are 
iiiteiiHible ;  and  »he  was  the  wife  of  the  man  sbe 
lovetl— who  luvtxl  her,  To  Jessy,  therefore, 
iiothing  was  wanting.  She  was  perfectiy  happy, 
aiul  aunt  cheerfuUy  engaged  in  the  hunibleat 
detail»  of  houtiewifery,  as  a  (hing  of  course; 
uay.  HS  A  thing  of  preference,  for  Jesay  had 
iievfr  kmiwii  any  oiher  occii)>atian. 

At  a  hiiitible  boarding-schoo)  in  a  proriocial 
town,    wlierc  "  Young  Ladies  were  gentetlly 
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educttted,^  (as  Ibe  board  over  the  door  ezpress- 
ed,)  sbe  bad  been  taught  to  read,  write  a  fair 
band,  to  danoe,  and  cast  acoounta,  and  to  leam 
all  Mavor^s  SpeUing-book  by  heart;  but  the 
bonest  mistress  of  the  academy  wöuld  not  have 
tbought  sbe  bad  justly  fulfilled  all  that  the 
Word  <*  gtnteelly^  taught  an  anxious  parent  to 
expect,  if  Jesvy  had  not  also  painted  very 
brigbt  beartsease  and  very  formal  roses  on 
hand-skreens,  played  nearly  thirty  sonatas  tole- 
rably  perfect,  and»  above  all»  embroidered, 
oetted,  knitted,  tatted,  and  done  every  thing 
tbat  needles  may  do. 

At  fifteen  she  was  reported  as  *^  finished  ;^ 
reoalled  to  the  matemal  roof,  where  she  made 
pceserves  and  pastry»  worked,  and  read  some  in- 
different novels»  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendoro,  and  several  tracts. 
Music  was  discontinued»  for  there  was  no  in- 
strumenti  and  beartsease  and  roses  did  not 
.  multiply»  because  she  left  the  pattems  to  draw 
them  from  at  school ;  but  the  knitting,  netting, 
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and  expressed  himself  on  oecadons  which  seem« 
ed  to  her  to  demand  very  Uttle  interest;  at 
other  times  he  appeared  quite  indifferent  to 
matters  which  in  her  created  great  exdtement. 
8he  wished  to  please  him,  but  feit  uncertain  as 
to  the  means ;  ashamed  and  humbled  when  the 
dissiinilarity  of  their  tastes  and  minds  was 
foihced  lipon  her ;  and  the  longer  tbey  liyed  to* 
gether,  the  oftener  the  conviction  came. 

Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  violent,  fickle,  and 
fiistidious,  spoiled  by  indulgence,  flattery,  and 
independence,  with  the  advantages  of  education, 
iuid  some  talent,  which  he  naturally  over-rated, 
was  less  likely  to  be  contented  with  the  partner 
bis  youthful  pabsion  had  selected. 

Jessy^B  manner  was  so  quiet  and  mild,  that 
with  a  particularly  beautiful  figare,  she  appear- 
ed more  graceful  and  distinguished  in  manner 
than  she  really  was.  She  had  none  of  the 
brusquerie^  which,  with  higher  spirits  and  more 
animation,  would  have  revealed  the  tone  of  infe- 
rior Society.     She  said  little,  and  was  so  singu- 
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cxorable^  and  just  wben  Paul  was  oonsidering 
whether  the  personal  entreaties  of  a  nephew, 
onoe  so  much  beloved,  migbt  not  be  more 
effeetual  than  the  colder  Intervention  of  friends, 
the  oews  of  his  uncle^s  death  reached  him, 
with  the  additional  infemiation  that  Scudamore 
Hall,  and  his  whole  fortune,  was  bequeathed  to 
Miss  Humberstone,  a  niaiden  lady,  and  distant 
relation  of  the  family. 

Paul  truly  and  passionately  grieved  at  bis 
unde^s  having  died  without  being  reconciled 
to  him;  that  he  had  gone  from  this  world, 
thinking  the  child  he  had  so  anxiously  reared 
and  fondly  loved  was  entirely  unworthy  and 
ungrateful!  The  sorrow  he  feit  at  being 
assured  of  ending  his  days  as  a  pennyless 
curate,  was  very  trifling  compared  with  this; 
and  now  that  all  was  over,  he  found  he  had 
cherished  unconsdously  a  confident  hope  that 
Mr.  Scudamore^s  displeasure  was  but  tempo- 
rary ;  and  reeollected  his  having  imagined  to 

VOL.  II.  £ 


It  was  over;  at  Scudainorel 
were  to  be !  Sume  Friends  of| 
posed  that  an  appeal  should  1 
Humberstone's  justice  and  , 
might  induce  her,  perhaps, 
sinall  Provision  out  of  the  inhl 
but  for  liis  marriage,  would  hai 
own-  Paul  was  averse  to  ihis 
uf  takiiig  it  was  entirely  abandon 
iuquiries  liad  been  madc  relative 
ter  of  Miss  Huniberstone. 

That  lady  was  a  maiden  of  i 
had  for  inany  years  resided  in  a. 
OD  a  vcry  emall  annulty,  which  a 
other  pleasurcs  and  luxuries  tli 
riband   money  could   procurt 
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Though  little  notieed  by  the  other  sex  dur. 
ing  the  fermer  part  of  her  life,  ample  amends 
were  made  during  the  seyen  weeks  which  fbl* 
lowed  that  in  which  she  inherited  Scudamore 
Hall  and  twelve  thouaand  pounds  a  year.  All 
the  lieutenants,  and  one  major,  of  the  r^ment 
quartered  in  the  town  she  had  honoured  by  her 
residenee,  two  or  three  of  the  neighbouring 
aquiies»  an  Iiidi  baronet  (on  a  visit  to  one  of 
them),  all  became  devotedly  attached  to  Miss 
Homberstone  in  the  spaee  of  one  fortnight; 
and  the  assiases  taking  place  the  week  after,  she 
made  great  havoc  in  the  hearts  of  the  unmar- 
ried  barristers  on  that  cireuit,  several  of  whom 
proposed  before  they  quitted  the  town,  which 
they  did,  however,  under  very  discouraging 
circumstances,  from  an  idea  universally  pre- 
TaiHng,  that  Miss  Humberstone  would  bestow 
her  band  on  Ensign  Tibbs,  as  soon  as  he  attain- 
ed  bis  twenty-first  year,  of  which  he  still 
wanted  two  months. 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  Paul  had  taken 
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deed,  md  Paul  had  a  very  good  memory,  he 
reoolleeted  aeveral  other  illustrioiui  rediises 
whom  I  ha^etargtMen,  or  of  wbom  I  have  never 
faeard;  and  when  he  tbougfat  of  them,  he 
b^{^  himaelf  to  reoiember  how  preferable  his 
retinanent,  with  the  beautiful  and  beloved 
Jmy,  was  to  tbeir  lonely  eells ;  mentally  afBrm- 
ing  that  roast  mutton  on  blae  and  white  pktes 
Was  preferable  to  turtle  soup  and  dinde  truff^e 
ÖD  fiÜYer  dishes.  He  read  and  wrote,  dug  his 
garden,  visited  his  parishioners,  listened  with 
oomplaisance  to  Jessy^s  distresses  arising  from 
domestic  trägedies  in  the  hen  and  cow-houses, 
and  the  difficulties  attending  on  baking  and 
brewing, — and  yawned  a  vety  little. 

Döring  the  fir^t  year  he  attempted  to  make 
biB  pretty  wife  go  through  a  oourse  of  instructive 
reading,  which  he  hoped  would  very  much  im* 
prove  and  mature  her  understanding.  Jessy 
cbeerfully  agreed  to  the  plan.  He  purposed  to 
eomraent  and  explain  as  they  proceeded ;  and 
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it  woä  airanged  that  a  certaia  part  of  the  aAer- 
noon  shoiild  be  so  employed.  Paul  read  white 
she  worked,  and  yawned  a  very  little. 

He  particularly  requested  slie  would  ask 
questiuns  whenever  any  thing  occurred  that 
seemed  to  require  elucidation,  and  give  her 
opinion  freely  on  what  she  considered  remark- 
able.  She  did  not  abuse  the  offered  privilege  : 
when  she  heard  of  TuUia  driving  over  her 
father's  body,  she  exclaimed,  "  La !  the  wicked 
creature  i"  and  was,  on  hearing  of  Pompey's 
death  and  humble  funeral,  moved  to  say,  "  Poor 
fellow  r  Paul  expected  that  later  tiraes  would 
prove  more  iateresting;  and  they  travelled 
through  the  Roman  history  tili  the  period  of 
the  Triumvirate,  which  few  young  persons  read 
with  indifierence.  Scudatnore  was  descantiog 
on  the  character  of  Cicero ;  Jessy  dropped  her 
work,  and  was  gazing  at  him  with  ßxed  eyes, 
and  he  Bupposed  deep  attention,  when  suddenly 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  wonder  if  Wade  haa  fed 
the  pigs,  Mr.  Scudaniore  '.     I  ^m  alniost  certain 
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she  doet  nbC  do  it  r^gulurly— 111  just  go  and 


**  B7  aad  by^  dour  Jemj^  «od  Iier  hasbrad. 

fenj;  ?Maested  hendf  and  Uataiad»  though 
with  aoiiie  ai^pearanoe  of  diitracdon,  aad  in 
abcNit  twenty  minuteariie  again  said,  **  I  tbink 
I  bad  better  see  about  the  pigs  now,  Mr. 
Scudamore,  or  Wade  will  be  going  to  milk  the 


oows-** 


**  Very  well»^  said  Paul  faintly,  laying  down 
bis  bodL  with  a  sigfa. 

Interruptions  of  this  sort  became  so  frequent, 
tbat  out  of  two  hours,  scaroe  half  one  was  spent 
in  leading. 

One  day  Paul  said,  ^^^  I  think,  my  dear 
Jessy,  as  you  have  a  good  many  little  tbings  to 
attend  to  in  the  aftemoon,  we  will  have  our 
lecture  after  tea»^ 

*^  Yes,  Mr*  Scudamore,  tbat  will  be  a  great 
deal  better;  the  business  of  the  day  will  be 
oyer,  and  we  shall  both  be  quite  at  leisure.*^ 

£Yening  came,   the  fire  bumt  clear,  they 
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drew  in  their  chairs.  Paul  snufied  the  caodlei, 
and  begaa  :  titis  time  Jessy  did  not  stir.  In 
about  ten  minutes  he  addressed  some  observa* 
tions  to  her,  and  beheld  her  sleeping  calmly  and 
profoundly,  as  peaceful  youth  only  can  sleep 
her  coral  lips  hair-smiling  in  unconsciousness, 
aiid  her  bright  fair  ringlets  half-hiding  her 
peach-like  cheek. 

"  Why,  Jessy,  you  are  asleep  already  I" 

"  No,  nü,  Mr.  Scudamore,  1  'm  listeoing — 
wide  awake — very  well — I  assurc  you." 

But  this  accusation  and  assurance  recuired 
»0  often  in  tliat  and  subsequent  evenings,  tbat 
Paul  was  at  length  convinced,  Ihat  tbe  absence 
of  excitement  in  the  evening  was  as  fatal  to  bis 
wife's  power  of  attention  as  all  the  household 
i-area  of  the  morning. 

History  was  relinquished  for  voyages;  tra- 
vels,  poeiry,  successively  were  tried,  but  all  too 
weak  to  engross  Mrs.  Scudamore's  atteniioa; 
and  after  all  sorts  of  experiments  made  by 
Paul  to  find  some  study  that  suited  her  taste, 
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lie  w«s  forced  to  Jobaenre  at  last,  "  I  think,  my 
dear  girl,  I  will  not  read  akmd ;  it  rafher  tires 
you* 

**  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Scudamore,  if  I  fall  adeep,^ 
Said  Jessy  apologetically,  **  it'  is  bot  for  want 
off  trying  to  keq>  awake.^ 

'*  Tbe  hafait  of  reading,^  said  her  husband 
intenially,  *^  has  Derer  been  given,  but  a  great 
deal  of  information  may  be  imparted  in  conver- 
sation;  I  will  /e//  Jessy  all  that  I  meant  she 
should  have  read  to  herseif.  Indeed  this  will  be 
the  best  plan,  because  I  may  suppress  all  that  is 
needless  or  unsuitable.  And  he  laid  many  little 
question-traps,  as  careful  mothers  do  with  their 
chüdren,  but  Jessy  rarely  feil  into  them :  the 
shortest  and  most  superficial  answers  contented 
her;  and  to  a  long  explanation  he  saw  she 
seldom  attended,  though  she  tranquilly  con- 
strained  herseif  to  sit  looking  at  him  while  he 
spoke. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  been  doubting  about 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  some  small  alteration 
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in  the  house,  and  Jessy  said  she  had  computed 
it  and  nanied  the  sum. 

*'  Are  you  siire,''  said  her  husbsDd,  "  you 
are  correct  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !"  she  rcplied,  "  I  reckoned  it  up 
three  times  over  in  my  head,  while  you  were 
telling  me  all  about  the  light  the  other  day." 

Paul  recoUected  he  had  given  her  an  expla- 
nation  oF  the  supposed  nature  uf  light,  &c.  xo 
which  she  had  seemed  rematkabiy  attentive. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  she  should  be  a 
natural  philosopher,  and  he  grew  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  reltnquiBhing  bis  part  «s  her 
preceptor. 

it  was  not,  however,  only  her  ignorance,  but 
certain  prejudices  belonging  to  the  lower  clas&ee, 
which  provoked  him  in  Jessy  :  he  was  long  ere 
he  cotild  convince  her  that  toads  werenot  poison- 
ous,  even  after  he  had  carried  one  in  bis  band 
during  a  long  sunimer-evening  walk;  and  he 
failed  altogether  in  obtaining  the  same  juslifi- 
catioo  for  the  character  of  the  lizard.     She  also 
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1  tbat  A:^«»!  cS  hoUQW  coal  dortiog 
from  th«  fire,  indicated  tfae  approHcloQg  death 
(tf  tbe  petsmi  sear.  whom  it  feil;  and  ■  roUed 
•tripe  (tf  «as  or  tallow  haogiog  from  a  candle, 
made  tbat  appeazanca  as  an  anonf-coitnei-  to 
the  winding-iheet  of  tbe  unluckj  Tis-ä-TÜ^  tot 
wUcb  Kas<m  die  iuLttHj  tumed  tlw  candle  from 
Paid  and  &om  bwself,  when  it  happened  to 
bear  thU  menacing  progooatic. 

8iie  was  the  best  and  moat  active  of  house- 
keepen;  h«-  amusement  in  timas  of  leisure  was 
doing  fioe  work ;  and  her  coDTersatimi  in  re- 
peatii^  the  tattle  abe  heard  concerning  tbe 
domeitic  affairs  of  tbe  neigbbouring  farmers 
and  peasants;  and  ahe  was  quite  conteoted  tfith 
tbew  ol^eoti  (tf  intereet,  and  could  not  conceive 
tbat  Paul  required  aoy  othera. 

Gradually,  therefbre,  thougb  tbe;  lived  in 
periect  amity  and  kindness,  Scudamore  spent 
tbe  greatest  part  of  bis  time  in  reading  wheo  at 
bome;  and  Jessy^s  sodet;  differed  but  little 
(aa  a  companioa)  from  a  beautiful  kitten  or 
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Spaniel  moving  in  the  room ;  and  she  feit  rather 
relieved  from  a  »ort  of  oppressiun  which  his 
conversatioD  imposed,  she  knew  not  why,  and 
iherefore  was  contented  when  Mr.  Scudamore 
was  "  at  hia  book,^'  and  she  was  making  ginger- 
beer. 

Her  husband  walked  and  occupied  hiniseif  in 
taking  care  of  bis  parishioncrs ;  but  he  had  not 
the  conviction  and  the  feelings  he  tried  to  im- 
))art  to  others,  and  which  would  have  shcd 
a  brighlness  over  tlie  cares  that  now  appeared 
to  him  a  »eries  of  profitless  furmalities.  What 
he  CDuld  do  for  the  temporal  alle>-iation  of  the 
poor  gave  him  pleasure,  bccause  he  was  na- 
turalty  good-natured  and  liberal;  and  vhen 
his  generosity  was  fettered  by  his  confined  cir- 
cumstances,  he  was  impatient  and  fretted,  con- 
sidering  himself  as  ilUtreated  by  destiny,  in 
heing  obliged  to  sufier  the  sight  of  sorrow  he 
uould  not  rdieve  by  human  means;  —  when  he 
i-xhorted  a  sufferer  to  endure  patiently,  it  wan 
all  he  feit  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Onb  morning,  Olinda's  French  maid  ap- 
peared  with  that  sort  of  air  which  says  *<  Ask 
what  is  the  matter.^  Not  to  attend  to  this 
kind  of  composed  discomposure,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  affronts  that  can  be  offered  to  child, 
friend,  lover,  or  servant. 

Olinda,  naturally  courteous,  made  the  expect- 
ed  inquiry,  and  heard  Mademoiselle  Yictoire  de- 
dare,  with  torrents  of  tears,  that  in  spite  of  the 
devoted  affection  she  bore  to  Miladi,  whom  she 
vould  be  proud  to  serve  in  deserts,  among  dra- 
gons,  her  health  and  spirits  must  givc  way  if 
she  attempted  to  remain  any  longer  in  so  bar- 
barous  a  country  a»  Comwall.    The  people  were 


—  -  —  ■*>."■  «.i.  iiciguuuuniuixi ;  sne 
were  foxea;  and  added,  with  redoi 
"i7  n'y  a  pas  metne  des  passans  ä 
The  very  head  and  front  of  its  offend 
AIlow  me  to  observe  here,  that  wht 
gives  seven  or  eight  reasona  for  any  p 
the  last-mentioned  13  generally  that  1 
the  most  powerfui  influencc  on  her  or 
mination. 

Mademoiselle  Victoire  was  extreme! 
for  want  of  the  refined  sodety  slie  ha 
in  town,  and  Olinda  was  obliged  to  i 
her  Taluable  attendance.  In  London  s 
have  hardly  obser^ed  the  loss;  at  *; 
MademoiseJle  Victoire  was  a  feature  \a 
»pect,  and  the  place  «eemed  still  tnon 
when  her  pincushion  was  offered  by  les 
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ramidhec^  iotcnrapled  oiily  by  the  Boiae  of  the 
wtLweMi  die  mndsf  the  baork  of  a  dog,  tbe  shridc 
of  a  feciMywI^  €r.  the  nts  acuffliog  befaind  tbe 
wainicot  Sbe  wotdd  tben^  on  the  pfetext  of  hanr*^ 
ing  tilk  wound  £cir  her,  or  eome  olher  eqnally 
importaiit  eenriee,  ring  toar  Mademoieette  Vic- 
toMy  and  detaiii  her  a  few  imirates  m  the  rodm, 
tl»t'  die  might  be  oheeved  by  a  human  voicek 
A»  Madcmoifldle  Vietcire  was  extremely  talk« 
atir^  tbe  expedient  answered  very  well;  but 
her  succesaor  being  a  disoontented-looking, 
fflent  Eng^ä^iwoinaii,  Ae  deriTed  little  benefit 
fipom  her  presence,  and  her  only  resource  was 
the  windmg  up  of  two  musical  boxes,  whkh, 
when  pUuxd  in  diffn^bt  parts  of  the  room, 
seemed  Hke  the  voices  of  companions. 

She  was  too  much  humbled  by  the  recollection. 
of  her  past  ooqnetry  even  to  wish  for  the  talent 
of  Dibdin's  Hannah  Hewitt,  who,  in  a  desert 
ishmd,'  forms  an  automaton  that  entertains  her 
with  [Nrofessions  of  affection.  Occasionally, 
however,  she  would  have  been  glad  of  some 
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OTefbearing  dispositioD  of  his  unde,  and  the 
tacrifices  he  had  made  to  obtain  her  hand^  for 
(nide  and  vanity  mingled  even  with  the  aelf-de- 
▼otion  of  his  ardent  character.  The  reuaction 
wfaidi  had  taken  fliace  in  his  sentiments,  he  had 
Qot  avowed  to  his  own  mind ;  and  even  when 
saffering  from  it,  he  would  conscientiously  have 
Bworn  that  he  loved  Jessy  with  undiminished 
apd  most  passionate  affection.  He  thought 
that  the  rductance  he  feit  at  exhibiting  her 
mind  and  manners  to  the  inspection  of  one  he 
Bupposed  an  insolent  fine  lady,  arose  from  excess 
of  attachment«  and  not  from  diminisbed  value 
for  Jessy'^s  attractions,  or  doubt  how  she  ought 
to  be  r^arded. 

However,  tbey  went  to  Terganna,  and  both 
retumed  pleased,  much  beyond  their  expecta* 
tion — pleased  with  its  mistress.  Olinda  was  so 
graceful  and  unaffected,  so  gentle  and  kind  in 
mamner,  so  anxious  to  please  everybody,  that  it 
was  impossible  she  should  not  win.  She  was 
one  of  those  unfortunately  beguiling  character» 
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ffhich  are  alwaya  rightwhen  thej  are  not  wTong; 
an  apparent  Irishism,  tobe  explained  hy  observ. 
ing,  that,  when  in  an  interval  between  those  acute 
fits  of  vanity  to  which  she  was  sometimes  sub- 
jected,  she  seemed  incapable  of  a  reprovable 
act  or  feeling,  and  would  have  most  justly 
and  severely  judged  a  mode  of  conduct  which 
at  other  times  she  would  pursue. 

Jessy,  on  her  retum  honie,  observcd  that  she 
nevcr  should  have  guessed  Lady  Sedley  to  be  a 
finc  lady  ;  she  thought  her  very  good-hiimoured. 
and  "  not  at  all  proud ;" — and  Paul  had  been 
aurprised  out  of  bis  predtspositiun  to  dialilwp 
her,  by  the  pleaaure  of  Unding  a  conipanion 
with  whom  he  could  converse  on  subjects  of 
interest  lipon  equal  temiB,  and  whose  opinJons 
often  coincided  with  his  own :  it  was  like  nie«t- 
ing  B  compatnot  in  a  foreign  land,  where  no  one 
speaks  your  nativelanguage.  He  grew  animaled 
and  agreeable,  and  entirely  revised  bis  opinions 
relative  to  Lady  Sedley ;  and  ahe  entirely  for- 
gave  him  for  iia»-ing  been  approved  by  Lady 
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IfttdktoB,  thougfa  ghe  was  ntber  ditappointed 
in  Jesty,  wbme  bcmuty  had  led  her  to  ezpeet 
atvpngor  powcrs  ot  pleanng» 

Olindawas  yet  loo  yoiuigto  baTe  lost  the 
pfigudiee  tbat  teaehes  us  to  expect  all  otber 
good  gifta  to  accompaiqr  beauty.  She  saw  that 
JeiBy  was  dull  and  cxMiimoD-plaGe^  aod  witbout 
ev&k  the  exterior  gflding  that  education  aod 
infoeoune  with  good  sodety  migfat  have  be- 
atowed ;  that  her  beauty  was  all  she  could  boast ; 
and  how  had  she  become  the  wife  of  this  Scuda* 
moie— so  polishedy  so  graceful,  and  agreeable, 
so  unsuitable  to  bis  destiny  and  bis  wife  ? 

Tbis  question  was  long  unanswered  to  Lady 
Sedley,  thougb  interriews  with  the  inbabitants 
ot  the  parsonage  grew  Tery  frequent.  It  was  at 
a  Tery  short  distance,  but  the  Situation  was  in 
some  d^;ree  more  faToured  by  nature  tban  the 
more  spadous  Hall.  A  few  willows  and  orna- 
mental sbrubs  were  growing  near  it;  and  a 
Uttle  garden  flourished  the  more  readily  as  it 
was  sbeltered  from  the  heavy  sea-blast,  that 
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souietimes  bore  the  spray  int o  thc  window»  of 
Tregaiina.  Owjng  to  the  hausewifely  cares  of 
Jessy,  the  parsonagt  bore  an  air  of  neatness 
aad  comfort  that  was  very  remarkable,  and 
formed  an  agreeable  contrast  with  Treganna, 
where  the  tnarble  tables  and  scagliola  pillars 
did  not  atone  f(»r  the  bareness  and  melancholy 
induced  by  "  its  ecboes  and  its  empty  tread," 

If  Je?sy  could  have  ever  ceased  to  be  mecha- 
nically  busied,  and  havc  had  time  to  sit  dovrn, 
»he  woiild  probably  have  enjoyed  the  result  of 
her  judicious  toils ;  but  they  were  eeaseless,  she 
could  not  believe  anythiiig  was  done  while  ihere 
was  anything  to  do ;  and  Lady  Sedley  wished 
more  than  once  Mrs.  Scudamore  could  havt 
Seen  and  copied  Lucy  Watson,  who  quietly  aod 
invisibly  attained  the  same  end,  without  betng, 
Ukc  Jessy,  a  victim  to  the  means. 

A»  they  grew  uiore  intiniatc,  Jessy's  ennui  at 
beiufr  ol)1ig«(l  to  listen  to  books  or  conversation 
alii^  did  uut  under>(nnd,  grew  inorc  obviuus ;  and 
in  a  few  wecks,   when   quite  at  her  ease  with 
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Lady  Sedley^  abe  pursucd  her  own  avocatkms, 
kaTiiig  her  hushand  to  call  alone  at  Treganna ; 
while  she  liked  better  to  galher  the  strawberries, 
and  prepare  the  douted  cream  for  tea,  than  tp 
hear  Paul  read  poetry,  or  enter  into  critical  or 
ethical  diiquiaitions  with  Lady  Sedley. 

One  day  a  letter  arrived  from  Lady  Portbury, 
wbo,  haTing  been  on  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
announced  her  intended  retum,  and  that  her 
party  would  land  at  Falmouth,  from  whenoe 
ahe^  with  some  other  members  of  it,  would  pay 
(Minda  a  visit  at  Treganna.  Thougb  Lady  Sed- 
ley did  not  antidpate  any  amusement  in  the 
aodety  of  these  friends,  she  feit  that  Lord  Sed- 
ley could  not  disapprove  of  their  Coming,  and 
she  hastily  made  preparations  to  receive  them. 

Lady  Portbury  looked  round  with  rather  a 
disapproving  air  after  she  had  embraced  Olin- 
da.  Lord  Portbury  began  a  tedious  compa- 
rative  view  of  the  merits  of  brick  and  stone  in 
buüding. 

Their  picturesque  satellite,  Mr.  Thoresby, 
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pUced  himself  in  an  atlitude  at  once  despood- 
ing  and  poeticftl ;  and  "  to  assure  his  soul"  that 
it  was  so,  he  cast  from  time  to  time  a  furtive 
glanc«  in  one  of  the  dim  mirrors  :  the  suney 
contciited  him,  and  he  sighed  deeply,  and 
sometimes  pulled  his  well-curled  hair  iolo  a 
wilder  twisl. 

Lady  Juliana  Dison  seized  Olinda's  hand, 
taying  ihat  the  view  from  Treganna  strongly 
reniinded  her  of  wbat  she  supposed  must  have 
been  ilie  view  from  the  Corsair's  relreat ;  and 
Utat  Lady  Sedley  would  have  been  a  powerful 
representative  of  Medora,  had  her  hair  been 
light.  *'  But  how  you  must  love  this  seclu- 
sion  on  '  Ocean's  brim  !'  I  can't  conceive  any 
ihing  so  delightful,  or  better  calciüated " 

"  I'm  surc  it  is  ealculated  to  give  the  va- 
poura,^  says  Colonel  Dison ;  "  and  I  wonder 
that  yoii,  Juliana,  who  cannot  live  without  a 
shoal  of  fools  cackling  round  you,  can  have  the 
confidence  to  call  it  delightful.     Why,  if  you 
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were  here  alone  ior  three  .houin,  you  would 
drink  a  oouple  et  pints  of  saL-volatQe  and  cam- 
pbc»^julep  before  the  fint  was  over  !^ 

**  ParbapB,^  said  bis  wife,  **  I  migbt  do  so. 
My  spirits  are  strangdy  unequal,  and  my  seo- 
flibflity  imlbrtunatdy  exoesiiye.^ 

*'  Faitb,  you  may  say  ^  excessively  unfortu* 
nate,'  for  me  at  least ;  for  tbe  cryings,  and  the 
lawghhigs,  and  the  Bcreechings,  I  have  heard 
naoe  we  marriedl  a  whole  drove  of  pigs  is 
Dothing  to  it  P 

Mr.  Thoresby  looked  with  horror  muffled  in 
dvility,  at  the  gruff  and  vulgär  C!olonel  Dixon. 

'*  My  dear  C!olonel  Dixon,^  said  Lady 
Jttliana,  ^^  how  can  you  be  so— extraordinary  ?^ 
and  the  look  that  accompanied  her  inquiry  did 
mt  beam  with  affection. 

**  Have  you  no  neighbours  that  are  tolerable, 
Olinda  ?^  cried  Lady  Portbury ; — ^^  but  I  need 
not  ask— nobody  ever  had  an  endurable  neigh- 
bonr  in  the  country.    When  I.have  neighbours 
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■t  Fraorer,  I  alvajs  feel  Hke  a  picture  of  St. 
AndunT,  surrounded  with   bis   ugly   tempta- 

"  From  your  u:n>unt  one  wouM  consider 
your  iDcoar^tirace  from  neighbours  diifered 
from  his,"  said  Lady  Juliana;  —  "  but  pray, 
Otinda,  what  are  your  '  temptations'  like  ?" 

At  thi*  inquiry  Lady  Sedley  coldured  sligiit- 
ly.  and  knew  not  why  she  feit  grcat  reluctanc« 
to  mentiiHi  the  dull  liltle  Jessy  and  the  verj 
agre««ble  Mr.  Scudamore.  Was  it  becauw 
she  flpared  I<ady  Portbiiry  would  laiigh  at  her 
for  smng  9o  much  of  such  unfashionable  compa- 
nions  ?  But  ahe  did  not  ask  herseif  tliis  ques- 
lion  :  aiid  iherefore  we  have  no  right  to  do  so. 
tVrtain  it  is,  ihat  she  was  ralher  disconcerled, 
and  repUed  that  she  had  secn  but  few  of  her 
neif^bours,  and  tliere  were  but  few  to  see,  she 
«ndersiood.  And  on  being  furthcr  qucstioned, 
shtf  muiterrd  a  few  words  respecting  clergyman 
and  wife — gpeatly  reconimeuded — Lady  Mar- 
diäton  requested — very  near." 
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• 

<^  So  dien  actually,  paur  taut  potügtf  you 
tbe  Gurate  and  his  wife !  and  I  dare  aay 
they  are  excesävely  hoggith  peofde  T  exdaim- 
ed  Lady  Portbury. 

**  No,  indeed,^  rqdied  Olinda ;  **  he  is — ahe 
is— ii-emarkaUy— thal  ie— reekcNaed  pious — and 
gentkmanlike.^ 

'<  Ob  r  Said  Lady  Juliana, ''  I  know.  Just 
tbe  aort  of  dergyman  I  delight  in;  bowed, 
cahned,  and  aUvered  by  age;  at  once  aiaiple 
and  sensible»  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield! 
Dear  <dd  man  I  I  hope  we  shall  see  bim  I  quite 
unsopbisticated.  I  knew  I  sbould  doat  on 
Umr 

**  Wbat  ^8  his  name  f^  said  Lord  Portbury. 

*^  Scudamore.^ 

<<  Any  rdadon  to  old  Edward  Scudamore  P 
A  proud,  violent  fellow  I  Never  forgave  my 
getting  a  graft  of  bis  famous  aprioots !  I  am 
aure  I  sbould  not  have  cared  if  be  bad  got 
a  tbousand  of  tbe  Fanover  peacb-trees;  and 
peacbes  in  my  opini(m  — particularly  those  on 

VOL.  II.  P 
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the  loug.  wall  at  Fanover —  At  Crebmore  they 
iried  all  sort  of  ways  to  perauade  my  gardener 
— though  there  is  a  greal  deal  of  glass  at  Crab- 
more.  Lord  Spindleäton's  fruit  is  very  bad.  One 
day  I  Said  to  bim,  *  My  dear  Spindleston,  bow 
can  you  ?' — By  the  way,  bow  penurious  be  is ! 
and  sbe  is  quite  as  bad  ;  and  her  mother,  old 
Lady  Liverdale,  was  quile  a  proverb  '.  AVhen 
I  was  a  boy,  I  remember  her  Coming  to  Fan- 
over witb  ber  firsi  busband.  It  must  bave 
been  about  the  year  1793 — or  92,  I  can't  be 
positive  whicb,  but  sbe  wore  a  little  diamond 
guillotinc  for  be  was  a  borrid  democrat ; 
shocking  fellow ! — used  to  whistle  '  Ca  ira'  and 
the  Marseillotse ;  and  they  said  uscd  to  wear 
a  red  night-cap.  He  was  as  near  as  possible 
being— luckily  he  died.  His  broiher  was  the 
tallest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  tbc  best  cliess- 
player.  Olinda,  I  will  have  a  game  with  you." 
Every  body  louked  round  for  a  chess- 
board)  as  a  method  of  silencing  Lord  Portbury, 
wliicb  was  always  miich  soiight  by  his  intimate 
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firiencb ;  bat  Lady  Portbuiy  said,  in  rather  a 
perrish  tone, 

^^  Ob,  Mr.  Thoresby,  do  you  jiay  with  Lord 
BMTtbury,  for  I  hsve  qaantidea  of  things  to  say 
to  Lady  Sedley.** 

Mr.  Thoresby  rote  in  a  very  pictaretque 
manner,  and  repaired  to  the  cbew>board« 

Lady  Juliana  tat  down  witb  a  little  French 
novdy  ooyered  witb  <nrange  paper,  in  her  band, 
änd  was  immediatdy  absorbed  in  the  distress 
of  the  beroine. 

Lady  Portbury  arranged  bersdf  on  the  sofa, 
and  Olinda  sat  on  a  foot-stool  by  it :  the  for- 
mer  leaned  forward  witb  a  mysterious  air,  and 
exdaimed,  **  I  must  say,  Olinda,  you  are 
shocking^y  ilLused  !^ 

^  Wbat  do  you  mean  ?^  said  Olinda,  not 
particularly  liking  the  tum  which  the  conver- 
sation  seemed  likely  to  take. 

**  Wby,  bas  nobody  written  to  teil  you  about 
LotdSedleyr 

<<  No;  wbat  is  the  matter  ?"* 

P2 
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"  Well,  that  is  very  odd !     Every  hody  at 

M talks  about  it  night  and   day.     Lord 

Sedley  is  quite  devoted  lo  Madame  de  C ; 

spends  (hree  parts  of  liis  time  at  her  holel,  and 
has  given  two  hundred  pounds  to  a  youug 
artist  who  has  modelled  her  hand  in  marble."" 

"  I  dare  say  ihey  exaggerate,"  replied  Lady 

Sedley.     "  I    suppose   Madame   de   C is 

niu&ical,  and,  you  know,  Sedley  is  so  fond  of 
music !"  Conscience  suggested  thia  candid 
supposition.  Olinda  still  feit  sufficiently  con- 
scious  of  and  penttent  for  her  own  coquetry, 
and  she  thought  Lord  Sedley's  conduct  de- 
manded  the  tnildest  construction  from  her. 

*'  Then  he  behaves  so  ill  to  you  in  all  ways," 
continued  Lady  Porlbury.  *'  While  he  ia  flirt- 
ing  and  amusing  himself  at  a  very  plcasant 
foreign  court,  he  leavea  you  in  this  dismal  old 
Cornish  house — so  shockingly  furnished  too  ! — 
to  sit  alone,  or  wjth  the  Curate  and  his  wife  l 
My  dear  Olinda,  I  only  wonder  at  your  pa- 
tienc«;   there  never  was   anything   quite   like 
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it !     I  would  not  bear  it     You  might  as  well 
be  married  like  Lucy.^ 

Nay,^  nid  Olinda»  pretending  to  laugh, 

you  muat  allow  it  is  my  destiny  then,  be- 
cause,  when  I  married,  I  was  told  it  was  the 
way  to  avoid  a  siimlar  fiite.  I  intended  to  do  a 
▼ery  sensible  thing.** 

'**  I  cannot  ooncdve  bow  or  why  your  affairs 
bave  taken  this  turn,^  said  Lady  Portbury, 
musing;  **  but  they  ought  not  to  oontinue  in 
this  State.  Suppos^  you  wrote  to  Lord  Sedley 
that  you  cannot  bear  the  oountry,  that  it  makes 
you  ill  — nervous,  bilious;  that  the  water  is 
bad,  or  the  east  ¥rind  blows  in ;  that  you  are 
alraid  of  robbers,  and  the  air  is  rdaxing.  Hea« 
▼ens !  I  should  find  fifty  reasons  not  to  stay 
here.  In  fact,  my  dear,  it  is  impossible  to 
live  here.  Lady  Mardiston  and  Sedley  must 
have  a  mind  to  kill  you."" 

'<  It  is  dull,""  said  OUnda ;  ''  but  if  it  suits 
Sedley,  I  do  not  care  for  one  year  being  passed 
disagreeably.     He  assured  me  that  one  year  is 
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sU  the  time  he  will  remain  abroad  witbout 
nie." 

"  But  whj  should  you  give  up  one  year  ? 
You  mar  grow  ugly,  be  tanned  by  the  sun, 
put  your  eye  out  by  accident,  and  not  be  fit 
lo  be  Seen  beibreyour  year  isover.  What  does 
it  signify  hon  handsome  one  looks  in  Cornwall  ? 
And  you  will  not  kuow  how  to  dress  yourseif 
nbea  you  come  back." 

Lady  Sedley  heord  much  more  from  her 
frinad,  wbo  did  her  best  to  prove  that  Lord 
Sedky  ma  a  most  crucl  husband,  and  lu's 
wiÜF  M  «Rtched  victim  ;  but  her  replies  uere 
prudeni  u>d  reaKMiable.  It  »as  a  gratificatiun 
to  ber  TmilT  to  feel  how  superior  her  mind 
was  lo  tb«t  of  Lady  Portbury,  and  to  seem 
ttäX  man  90,  by  prctending  iDdifiereocc  to  an 
«xilev  «hkh,  in  reAÜty,  was  more  disagreeable 
ihan  tu  ih»  c<Mlver«atJon  she  chose  to  allow; 
—i»  rather  it  bad  been  more  disagreeable,  for 
Ullrflv   shc  lud  been  itmused  and  interested 
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by  Mr.  Scudamore^s  conversation  in  do  small 
degree. 

Nothiog  enhances  the  value  of  our  inter- 
oourse  with  a  pleasing  oompanion  more  thaa 
a  oertainty  that  yours  is  agreeaUe  to  tbem, 
particularly  if  diey  at  fint  showed  some  dis- 
taate  for  it  :«-to  the  feding  it  is  a  gratification, 
to  the  vain  a  triumph ;  and  Paul  bad  latterly 
grown  as  animated  and  gay,  as  bis  manner  bad 
been  sad  aod  cold  during  their  ear]y  acquaint- 
aoce,  wben  be  fulfilled  tbe  description  Damp- 
martiD  gives  of  tbe  effect  of  misfortune. 

^^  Les  feux  de  rimagination  se  flfitrissent 
dans  le  oours  des  long  revers;  la  oonfianoe 
fuit  avec  la  prosperit^.  Les  graces  ne  se 
plaisent  point  sur  un  front  que  le  cbagrin  ob- 
scurdt ;  la  saillie  expire  sur  les  l^vres  de  Tbomme 
malheureux.  Taneedote  piquante  se  renferme 
dans  son  sein,  ou  se  produit  d^figur^e»  la  joie 
ne  vivifie  plus  ses  traits,  la  g&ne  le  rend  froid» 
serieux,  monotone;  la  crainte,  le  poursuivant 
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»Ds  reläche  avecla  menace  du  ridicule,  le  rev^i 
de  Tenvelope  de  la  p^danterie." 

When  il  is  sidd  that  this  descriptioD  applied 
U)  Paul,  ODe  drcumstance  must  be  excepted: 
ini^tHtune  did  not  make  him  afraid  of  not 
pleasing,  but  indifTereot  wbether  he  pleased  or 
not,  particiUarly  those  among  whom  bis  de»^ 
tiny  had  cast  him.  To  tbe  poor  be  strictly  per- 
fonned  bis  duty,  but  to  tbose  who  considered 
thetnsdves  at  least  bis  equals,  perbaps  bis 
superiors,  bis  coldness  and  civil  reserve  formei) 
a  barrier  tbey  could  not  pass.  This  narmw 
circle  was  composed  o(  vulgär  small  Squires, 
or  very  opulent  fannera,  who,  seeing  be  was  an 
active  minister,  and  feeUng  tbey  could  not 
understand  bim.  contentedly  translated  bis  pride 
into  gra\-ityi  and  bis  silent  discontent  into  piety. 

Tbe  elderly  ladies  (liought  him  "  an  excellent 
man,  but  feared  so  ninch  study  in  solitude, 
and  arduous  attention  to  bis  poorer  neighbours, 
migbt  bring  on  religious  melancboty,  and  cnd 
in  madness." 
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with  the  first  pawn  he  had  taken  (alter  an 
hour's  coDsideration)  ia  his  hand ;  and  the 
sfeepy  Mr.  Thoresby  sat  with  his  hair  nibbed 
out  of  all  curi,  and  Standing  on  end  with  impa- 
tience,  and  much  too  weary  to  study  grace  in 
his  attitude,  while  Lord  Portbury  said,  "  My 
dear  Lady  Sedley,  I  kDow  you  do  nol  receive 
caany  viäters  in  Sedley 'a  absence,  but  1  have 
the  greatest  wish  in  the  world,  aod  as  Lady 
Portbury  and  I  are  here,  there  would,  I  coa- 
ceive,  be  do  objcction  to  it.  The  place  belong- 
ing  to  Pendarvis,  and  a  pretty  large  share  of  a 
tin-mine — by  the  by,  tbat  is  a  most  unsatiifac- 
tory  sort  of  property  to  possess ;  the  Opera- 
tions of  aiining  are  very  hard  to  itnderstand, 
the  quality  of  oreB  very  uneertain.  I  knew  a 
man  very  well  — Dixon,  you  remember  bim  !— 
old  General  Digaway,  be  spent  his  wbole  for- 
tune,  trhoUy  in  mining,  alwayfi  boring,  bonng 
on;  and  a  sad  Oernian  fellow— what  was  his 
name  ?— my  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  was — 
stay,  I  think  his  nsme  was   Sharpinofl';    this 
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fellow  brottght  poor  Digaway  something  that 
he  oalled  the  vitrifiaUe  earth,  which  Chaptal 
and  Becher,  he  said,  consider  as  the  prihdple 
cxf  metals,  and  certain  indication  of  a  mine, 
-f-they:  aay  it  was  only  the  bottoma  of  green 
quart  bottks  mdted.  Poor  Digaway  erected 
all  florts  of  works ;  he  was  very  sa^guioe,  and 
Sharpinoff  used  to  say  every  now.  and  then, 
that  he  had  just  reached  the  vein,  and  wanted 
numey  for  some  <qieration  which  the  mine 
would  repay  in  a  week  thirty  ibld;  and  when 
the  week  elapsed,  he  used  to  complain  that  the 
^Jode,^  had  *  taken  a  horsey  which  is  a  term 
among  miners,  and  means— ^  , 
<  *'  But  do  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Pendarvis^s 
mine,  Lord  Portbury  r'^  said  his  wife,  anxious 
to  interrupt  this  infl;iix  of  subterranean  inform- 
ation ;  while  Colone^  Pi;cpn  said  to  Mr.  Thores- 
by,  in  the  lowest  whisper  he  could  oontrive, 
""Faith,  I  wisb  Lord  Portbury's  story  oould 
^take  a  horse,'  if  that  would  help  it  off  the 
quicker.^ 
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"  No,  Selina, — what  was  I  saying  ?  I  wish. 
if  Olinda  haa  no  objection,  to  bring  Pendarvis 
over  here  for  a  day,  I  know  he  was  to  bc  at 
his  place  here  about  this  time.'" 

*'  Well,"  Said  Lady  Porlbury,  haslily,  "  I 
dare  say  Olinda  will  be  happy  to  see  him,  if 
you  wish  it." 

"  Ob,  certainly,"  said  Lady  Sedley  ;  "  I  beg 
you  will  ask  him  to  come." 

'*  Do  you  like  Mr.  Pendarvis,  Lady  Juliana?" 
said  Mr.  Tlioresby,  leaning  forward  confiden- 
tially  for  her  opinion. 

"  Why,  to  own  the  truth,  not  tauch,"  re- 
plied  the  lady  ;  "  be  is  so  very  rough  and 
coarse,  and  seenis  to  have  no  soul  —  no  sen- 
sibility." 

"  JuBt  whal  I  think,"  repüed  Mr.  Thoresby; 
"  he  is  too  much  addicted  to  buffoonery,  and 
has  not  any  feeling  for  poetry," 

"  Come,  Thoresby,"  said  Colonel  Dixon, 
**  that  is  said,  because  he  did  not  like  your 
poetry;  and  you  know  you  read  livo  or  three 
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doien  of  soonets  to  bim,  and  tbat  was  more 
tbaD  the  poor  fSellow  ooiüd  bear.^ 

**  It  tt  not  tbat  be  cannot  bear  my  poetry,^ 
rq>Iied  Mr.  Tboresby ;  **  but  be  is  fearftd  about 
hift  bealtb,  and  beUeves  listenmg  to  poetry  after 
dinner  burts  bis  digestion.'" 

^*  He  found  it  keavy^  perbaps,"  sttd  Colond 
Dixon. 

**  It  is  not  every  body  tbat  can  appreciate 
poetry,^  said  Mr.  Tboresby,  witb  a  look  wbicb 
be  intended  sbould  be  füll  of  contemptuoul» 
meaning ;  but  it  missed  fire,  because  Colonel 
Dixon  ^as  triumpbantly  rubbing  bis  hands, 
and  enjoying  wbat  be  considered  bis  own  near 
approacb  to  a  jest  in  bis  last  rejoinder. 

Lord  Portbury  departed  the  next  day,  and 
in  due  time  retumed  witb  Mr.  Pendarvis.  Tbis 
gentlenian  was  a  good-natured  and  sensiUe 
man,  but,  having  delicate  bealtb,  mucb  money, 
and  nötbing  to  do,  be  early  in  life  fixed  bis 
undivided  attention  on  bis  stomacb,  and  tried, 
by  foUowing  the  advice  of  the  most  celebrated 
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physidans,  to  grow  inio  a  strong  man  ;  but  not 
succeeding  by  the  usual  meana  he  es«ayed,  be 
gradiially  tumed  into  a  system-monger,  had  a 
new  quack,  and  that  quack's  new  melhod  every 
*ix  weeks ;  and  the  third  day  of  each  new  plan 
he  announced  to  all  bis  Jriends,  that  he  had  at 
length  found  a  judicious  guide,  and  should  in  a 
few  weeks  enjoy  the  most  robust  healthi  (bat 
progDOEtic  not  beJng  verilied,  he  took  a  courte 
the  next  time  directly  opposite  to  the  laet,  witb 
the  ^me  expectation  and  the  same  resnlt- 

In  (be  beginning  of  tbe  year  be  »et  out  on  a 
diet  of  beef  and  bottied  ale,  wbicb  was  sooo 
cbanged  for  snaib  bruised  in  milk,  and  soda 
water ;  but  happening  to  visit  Buston,  he  got 
acquainted  wilh  Doctor  Pickle,  who,  on  bear- 
ing  bis  complaints  Ktated,  said  witb  a  cbeerfui 
and  conßdent  air,  "  Really,  Mr.  Pendarvis, 
your  case  bas  been  so  mismanaged,  that  if  you 
had  not  an  excellent  Constitution,  you  must 
bave  been  dead  long  ago ;   but  is  it  possible, 
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tbat  hobody  Imb  erer  named  to  you  my  new 
flUMSCftToni^idan  ?** 

Mr.  PendarVis  oonfessed  it  was  unknown  to 
mm. 

♦*  Well,''  Continus  DöctorPickle,  "  my  pläü 
ii,  that  the  patient  should  uwe  no  other  species 
af  nouriakineiit  than  maccaroni :  by  a  cdbstant 
peneverance  for  half  a  year  in  this  diet,  you 
will,  my  dear  air,  be  restored  to  perfect  heaHb* 
Tte  only  impdrtant  obserration  I  have  to  add 
is,  that  the  maccaroni  must  be  the  best  im- 
ported ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  a  relation  of 
my  own  can  be  of  essential  service  to  you. 
Pickle  and  Co.  in  the  Haymarket,  will  furnish 
you  irith  the  only  good  maccaroni  to  be  found 
in  England  ;  be  careful  to  get  it  there  only.'''* 

Mr-  Pendarvis  obeyed  with  much  satisfac- 
tion,  and  did  not  leam  tili  long  after,  that,  in 
recommending  this  diet,  the  Doctor  was  more 
anzious  to  rid  his  relations  of  a  ship-load  of 
maccaroni,    than    his    patients   of  their  com- 
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pkints ; — bul  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to 
reflect,  that  if  maccaroni  does  not  eure,  at 
Icast  it  cannot  kill. 

Mr.  Pendanis  arrived,  with  a  pronsJon  of 
his  own  maccaroni,  which  was  prepared  for  his 
dinner ;  and  aa  heallh  was  not  discussed,  con- 
vereed  very  reasonably  and  agreealily,  though 
he  was  not  content  to  do  so  without  a  little 
affectation  of  quaint  and  peculiar  terms,  which 
was  apt  to  infect  his  conversation. 

The  next  moming,  as  the  visilers  at  Tre- 
ganna  wer«  dispersed  aboui  Ibe  drawin^rooni, 
they  were  siirprised  by  a  visit  froni  Paul  Scu- 
damore.  His  appearance  attracted  sonie  atieii- 
tiiNi,  and  inspired  some  curiosity,  which  the 
Company  "  o'er-maslered  as  they  might,"  ex- 
cepi  Mr.  Pendarvis,  who  did  not  always  consi- 
der  the  restraini  of  civility  as  much  aa  the  gra- 
tificalion  of  his  curiosity. 

Taking  au  opfwrtunily  when  the  object  of 
his  en(|uiry  had  accompaiiied  Lord  Portbury 
and  thcir  hoste»«  to  the  further  drawing>rooni, 
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he  appinooched  Lady  Portbury»  saying,  ^<  Pray, 
may  I  ask  wbo  is  this  süperbe  Oroimanej  who 
bas  just  arrived,  and  who,  ezoept  when  he  is 
addressiiig  Lady  Sedley,  lookg  like  AU  Pacha 
in  a  fit  of  tbe  tootb-ache  ?  I  am  almott  aAraid 
to  take  the  liberty  of  wondering  wbo  be  i&^ 

^^  I  fancy,^  said  Lady  Portbury,  **  be  is  son 
to  a  very  pious  old  dergyman  belonging  to  this 
parisb,  of  tbe  name  of  Scudamore.  I  remember 
a  bandsome  young  man,  very  like  bim,  whom 
we  used  to  see  at  Scarborough  some  years 
anoe  ;  but  that  Scudamore  was  beir  to  a  large 
fortane,  and  this  person,  of  oourse,  is  nobody 
one  ever  heard  of.^ 

^*  A  very  awful  and  magnificent  nobody  T 
said  Mr.  Pcndanris. 

<<  Too  dark,  and  too  tall,""  said  Mr.  Thoresby. 

*^  If  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  male,  I  sbould 
like  to  see  some  of  the  female  nobodies  of  CcMra- 
wall,^  replied  Pendavis ;  *^  they  must  be  a 
comely  race.     I   have  rarely   visited  my  old 
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house  here  for  above  a  week  at  a  time,  for 
many  years,  but  I  begin  to  think  I  musi  have 
very  ornamental  neighbours." 

"  Don  t  talk  of  neighbours,"  said  Lady  Port- 
bury ;  "  I  loathc  tlie  word.  I  only  feel  a  aaintt 
horreur  of  mine  when  I  am  leaving  town,  aod 
have  had  time  to  Furget  tliem  ;  but  when  I  am 
Coming  from  Fanover  !  just  after  lookingcivilly 
at  their  horrid  fsccs ! — Oh  ! — dear  Olinda,  how 
happy  you  are  to  have  so  few  at  Treganna! 
I)o  you  reniember  how  Lord  Porlbury  tor- 
mented  mc  to  go  and  visil  that  old  Mrs.  Dap- 
perpy  ?  It  was  too  bad  ;  and  when  I  had  driven 
through  all  the  cross-roads  and  ditches  in  th« 
country  to  find  her  frightful  jointure-house, 
the  wretched  woman  told  me  where  to  get  ihe 
best  peppermint  lozenges !  I  never  can  forget 
all  the  election  brought  upou  me,  there  never 
was  any  thing  quite  like  it ;  and  after  all— her 
Gon  voted  for  the  Spindlestone  P 

"  Oh  !"  Said  Mr.  Pcndarvis,  "  it  was  quile 
right  you  should  visit  your  voters;  it  was  a 
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handaoine  way  of  repaying  them  for  their  inte^ 
rest,  to  allow.  them  (o  see  Lady  Portbury/' 

'*  Well,  I  must  say  I  think  it  was  very  hard 
upon  me.  I  told  Lord  Portbury  at  üie  time, 
it  would  be  quite  eiiough  U  Spriggins  drove 
round  and  left  my  nam^  and  be  might  have 
had  a  black  laoe  veil  on  bis  hat— or  Shuldham 
Gould  have  done  it;  but  Spriggins  ought  to 
have  gone,  for  I  oould  not  be  three  hours  with- 
out  Shuldham'.*' 

Nothing  could  be  less  agreeable  to  Scuda- 
more  than  the  coUection  of  visiters  that  had 
thus  suddenly  descended  at  Treganna :  he  feit 
as  if  they  had  been  a  blight  of  locusts;  he  look^ 
ed  as  if  he  meant  to  use  them  as  those  insects 
sometimes  are  used  by  hungry  savages. 

For  some  weeks  past,  the  long  green  downs, 
the  capadous  ocean,  sometimes  roaring  beneath 
the  gloomy  winter  sky,  sometimes  dawning  be- 
neath the  rar^  brightness  of  the  winter  sun,  had 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  day  was  no  longer 
without  an  object,  for  in  the  course  of  it  he 
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was  sure  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  conversing 
wilh  Lady  Sedley.  AU  that  Jessy  could  not 
understand  or  interest  herseif  about,  might  be 
discussed  in  that  visit.  There  was  pleasure  m 
being  again  enabled  to  say,  *'  This  walk  will 
interest  us ;  vie  ahall  like  this  book  ;  it  will  suil 
OUT  taste.'"  These  social  pronouns  forbidden  to 
the  solitary,  or  those  who  live  with  UDSuitable 
companions,  seemed  to  restore  a  privilege ;  and 
the  dangeroua  gratification  of  forgetting  the 
paat  and  future,  to  miise  wholly  on  the  pre- 
senl,  appeared  another.  To  be  obliged  to  re- 
member  that  there  were  other  persons,  other 
motles  of  life  in  the  world,  was  disagreeable  — 
like  being  roughly  and  suddenly  awakened ; 
and  when  this  shock  was  given  by  the  puny 
l/ord  Porlbury,  his  vain  and  shallow  wife, 
the  aifected  Lady  Juliana,  the  vulgär  Colonel 
Dixon,  and  the  conceited  Mr.  Thoresby,  it 
really  produced  the  expression  which  Mr.  Pen- 
darvis  considered  so  intimidating. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Sedley,*'  said  Lady  Julians, 
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'^  I  should  like  to  know  the  history  of  your 
piouB  friend — a  history  he  must  have,  he  lookf 
so  grave,  and  is  so  handsome :  ^  les  orages  du 
cctur*  have  already  left  theur  traces  on  his  face.*^ 
f  '*  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  only  the 
traces  of  being  half-starved  all  his  life,^  said 
Colond  Dixon. 

^^  I  do  not  admire  him,  I  confess,^  said  Mr. 
Thoresby ;  '*  he  seems  to  know  Dothing  of  the 
literature  of  the  day,  which  is  a  bad  sign.^ 

^^  How  did  you  find  out  that  already  ?  ^ 
asked  Mr.  Pendarvis. 

**  Why,"  replied  the  poet,  "  we  were  con- 
versing,  and    happened   to   mention  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  literary  characters  of  our 
time,  and  I  assure  you  he  had  never  heard  of 
themf' 

'^  That  is  odd,^  observed  Lady  Juliana. 
<^  Never  heard  of  whom  ?"  said  Mr.Pendarvis. 
''  I  asked,"  said  Mr.  Thoresby.  '<  if  he  had 
met  with.Mrs.  Grigg^s  Poems,  and  he  owned 
he  had  never  heard  of  her.^ 
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"  No  more  have  I,"  said  Pendarvis.  *'  Prav 
what  did  she  write,  and  who  ie  she  ?" 

"  One  of  the  most  ardent  literary  enthusiasts 
I  ever  knew  ;  she  is  the  widow  of  a  grocer  ai 
Taunton.  You  mast  have  seen  her  pnndpal 
work,  '  Drops  of  Sensibility.'  She  contributes 
largely  to  'The  Votive  Wreath,'  and  othercele- 
brated  Ännuals ;  she  is  also  a  soiind  critic,  and 
has  B  ahare  in  two  or  three  Reviews.  You  have 
probably  seen  her  ctilicism  on  my  little  volume 
in  '  The  Literary  Refiector.'  She  has  the  best 
taste  I  know,  fbough  perhaps,  in  this  instance, 
the  partiality  of  a  friend  may  have  betrayed 
her  into  too  indulgent  consideration  of  a  work." 

Mr.  Thoresby  looked  so  particularly  modesl 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence,  that  it  was 
jmpossible  to  doubt  Mrs.  Grigg's  commendatton 
had  been  overpowering. 

"  By  the  by,"  resumed  he,  after  a  pause. 
*'  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  see  Mrs.  Grigg's 
prose  style,  I  think  I  have  '  The  Literary  Re- 
flector'  in  my  pocket." 
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Very  likely,^  replied  Colonel  Dixon,  look- 
ing  at  PendarviSf  who  eogerly  answered  — 
^  Oh  !  tha&k  you,  I  think  I  have  seen  it^ 

^*  Not.tliiaiiumber,^  said  Thoresby ;  ^'  it  was 
onty  puUidied  Tuesday  morning.  1 11  read  it 
tb  you,^  opemng  the  threatened  Review. 

Mr.  Pendarvis^s  wbcde  frame  underwent  a 
ahort  ooiiTiilsioo ;  when  it  was  over,  he  sank 
into  a  cbair.  The  rest  of  the  Company  faintly 
smikd,  or  widdy  yawned,  as  civility  or  ennui 
predominated  in  their  humour ;  and  Mr.  Thores- 
by b^an  to  read  the  article  on  **  Ideas  and 
Conoeptions,  inverse,  by  Samuel  Thoresby,  Esq. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College.'' 

«<  We  have  sddom  perused  a  volume  of 
verse  with  so  much  pleasure  as  these  *  Concep- 
tions '  of  Mr.  Thoresby.  Pleasure  is  too  cold  a 
Word  for  the  animated  feeling  kindled  by  the 
coruscations  of  real  genius.  The  vivid  ima- 
giniiiga  of  bis  impassioned  spirit  shake  every 
ehord  of  his  living  lyre.  The  ardent  breath- 
ings  of  a  soul  so  warm  and  tnie,  oommunicate 
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ger — «e  i:^;fa  with  loft  y  fcfi  le  «  cbt- 
nigsted  wilb  tht  i  i|»fif  «f  aeocB.  »  tke 
migbij  Dualer  o/  tbeae  potent  ifidls  kadi  ns 
oo.  We,  the  gnaHed  sad  f^  g»gwa  ticcft  of 
Liurature,  ddight  to  foster  the  gnen  luximance 
of  hü  »hoota,  redolent  ot  ooce  witb  the  fr^mt 
blocaon»  in  iheir  fir&t  soovioeu,  aod  the  goUen 
fruiiioD  of  maturity.'" 

"  What  beauüful  writü^ !"  intemiptetl  Lady 
Julians. 

"  Yes,"  uid  Mr.  Thoresby,  "  eveo  her  pmse 
is  poesy,  and  perhaps  partakes  a  little  too 
much  of  its  partial  ena^eration." 

"  Not  at  all;  she  does  you  mere  jusdce," 
»aid  the  civil  Lady  Juliana. 

"  Ah  !  Lady  Juliana,  you  bave  too  much 
rcfinement  and  enthusiBEin  to  he  a  just  judgv," 
luüd  Thoresby,  bowing;  "  but  1  continue: 

"  The  splendour  of  Mr.  Thoresby 's  imagery 
—  the  tnagical  cuphony  of  bis  versificatioo  — 
ihc  tciiderneas  and  depth  nf  his  feeling  — and 
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Ae  friief  1h8  Ugh-toned  phflotophy  gives  to 
the  wbofe  ci  diit  ^  feast  of  reason  and  flow  at 
aou)/  will  be  dvdy  apfvedated  by  every  reader 
of  taste.  Where  a  dianioDd  is  witbout  flaw,  it 
woold  be  ini^dlotts  to  call  upon  the  bebolder  to 
any  one  facette  of  the  brilliant ;  though 

may  add,  that  our  attention  was  particülarly 
captilrated  by  the  sublime  address  (p.  46)  to  the 
Anagallis  Arvcnais,  or  scarlet  pimpernel;  and 
p.  77,  the  affecting  invocation  to  the  Procellaris; 
Pelagica."* 

^^  What  the  deuce  is  that  J^  inquired  Colonel 
Dixon.  *'*^ 

*•  Oh  !  a  sea-bird,  a  Mother  Carey's  chicken.'* 

**  And  a  monstrous  hard  name  for  anybody's 
chicken  !^  cried  Ck>lonel  Dixon.  **  But,  Thores- 
by,  have  a  care  of  this  Mrs.  Origg,  for  I  am 
sfte  she  wants  to  borro w  money  of  y ou .    Faith ! 

•  ■  • 

die  talls  like  an  äuctioneer.^ 

•^  What  an  idea! — she  is  a  person  of  very 
independeot  circum^tances,  and  was  devotedly 
attacfaed  to  tfa^  late  Mr.  Origg.^ 

VOL.   II.  6 
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"  So  you  are  afraid  we  ehall  think  she  is 
going  to  propoae  for  you  P  But  I  can  believe 
tliat,  or  anything  elsG  1  ehe  must  have  a  reason 
—so  much  flattery  can't  be  for  nothing." 

"  Flattery,  sir!"  exclaimed  Thoresby,  red- 
dening. 

"  Oh !  Colonel  Dixon,"  eaid  Olinda,  '*  we 
must  not  let  t/ou  talk  of  poetry  ;  you  always 
profess  not  to  care  for  it.  Do  look  at  the  sea 
throügh  that  telescope,  and  teil  tne  if  you  think 
it  is  a  good  one." 

This  device  diverted  a  storm  then  gathering 
in  ihe  round  eyes  of  Mr.  Thoreaby. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation, 
though  Olinda  had  rejoined  the  Company,  Lord 
Porlbury  had  arrested  the  progress  of  Paul  by 
a  dextrous  seizure  of  one  of  the  buttons  of  bis 
coat — B  practice  he  often  found  necessary  whA 
(xjnversing  with  his  friends,  to  enable  him  to 
pour  fortli  all  the  miscellaneouB  contents  of  bis 
mind  without  Interruption ;  and  though  Lord 
Portbury  would  have  feit  a  good  deal  surprised 
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•t  bciDg  iafoirmtd  tb«!  he  was  «  bore,  it  is  cer- 
IttD  that  dtfaer  a  long  experimoe  of  the  suddeii 
CYKOon  of  Ins  firicnds,  whfle  ha  had  yet  enough 
to  oommunicate  -—  or  perhaps  a  fidnt  mispidoii 
tbat  he  had  more  deaire  to  talk  than  they  had 
to  listen^  often  prompted  him  to  uie  tfais  nmida 
precaution,  which  I  indine  to  suppoae  was  in 
reality  that  adopted  by  the  *^  Andent  Mariner^ 
who  detaised  the  unwilling  ^  weddmg  guest.** 
I  am  bonie  out  in  the  supposition  by  his  ^  stop 
ping  oneof  three;^  the  others,  in  sfHteof  his 
spell,  proceeded,  it  appears,  to  the  entertain* 
mmt.  Its  victim  however,  mueh  ashe  suffered, 
was  perhaps  less  internally  enraged  than  Scu- 
damore,  who  iAi  like  a  wild  horse  of  the  Pam- 
pas arrested  by  the  lassa  During  this  impri- 
sonment,  whfle  Lord  Portbury  descanted  ^  de 
mtmibua  rebus  cum  muhis  aliü^  and  repeating 
fiioni  time  to  time,  when  breath  and  memory 
fided  him,  the  needless  injunction,  *'  Stay  — - 
stay  a  little,^  Scudamore^s  attention  was  cau^t 
(when  by  gradual  fidget  he  had  drawn  his  tor- 

6  2 
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raeiitor  near  the  sofa  occupied  by  the  ladies) 
by  hearing  Lady  Portbury  say,  "  Olinda,  have 
you  heard  that  Captain  Aubrey,  your  former 
flirt,  ü  juEt  married  f' 

"  I  saw  Captain  Aubrey's  marriage  in  the 
paper,'"  replied  Lady  Sedley.  "  Have  you  seen 
the  bride  ?    Who  is  she  ? " 

"  She  had  a  good  fortune,  and  is  very  pretty." 

"  And  an  amazing  focl,"  said  Mr.  Pendar- 
vis :  "  whicli  is  odd,  for  he  seemed  fonnerly  a 
sensible  man,  and  not  likely  tu  marry  for  money 
or  a  pretty  face  alone." 

"  Why,  many  sensible  men  marry  fools," 
said  Colone!  Dixon. 

"  Interested  persons  often  marry  them  for 
fortune,"  said  Pendarvis;  "  but  it  is  more 
rare,  and  a  greater  wanl  of  pnidence  and  re- 
flection,  to  marry  a  fool  for  her  beaiity.  I  have 
seldoni  seen  a  sensible  man  do  so;  and  when 
they  do,  I  have  always  seen  the  mcasure  most 
heartily  repented." 
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At  thifl  observtitioD  Lady  Sedley  blushed 
double  :  that  id,  ahe  blushed  for  ber  owd  mar» 
riäge»  and  for  tbat  of  Paul  Sciidamore.  Sbe 
stuniised  that  he,  as  well  as  she,  *^  most  heartfly 
repented,^  and  she  saw,  or  rather  fdt,  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  remark  without  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  she  did  not  look  up,  and  was  seized 
with  a  wish  to  see  Lady  Portbury^s  bracelet  as 
near  as  possible,  and  made  some  tolerably  per- 
tinent  observations  on  the  comparatiye  merits 
of  onyx  and  opals :  this  naturally  led  to  remi- 
niscences  of  Storr  and  Mortimer,  and  enquiries 
after  foreign  trinkets. 

Moming  visits  must  end,  however  long  you 
wish  to  make  them,  and  however  short  your 
friends  may  wish  them  to  be  made.  Lord 
Portbury  relinquished  Scudamore^s  button,  and 
he  left  the  house.  Olinda  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  window,  and  beheld  him  as  he  walked 
homewards,  looking  fixedly  at  the  ground, 
with  bis  hat  off  in  one  band,  while  he  pushed 
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his  hair  off  his  forehead  with  the  other  :  which 
men  often  do,  when  mallrcated  by  their  mi»- 
tresses,  provoked  by  their  wives,  saubbed  by 
their  tutors,  scolded  by  their  porents,  or  dunned 
by  their  creditors. 
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CHAFTER  XIV. 

'  BVPORB  the  party  quitted  Treganna,  Lady 
Portbury  reiterated  her  entreaties  to  Olinda, 
not  to  bear  the  intolerable  misery  of  a  wmter  in 
Comwall,  and  advised  her  to  advocate  her  right 
to  Lord  Sedley^B  heart  against  Mademoiselle 
C  ,  and  to  the  sway  over  bis  household 
against  Lady  Mardiston. 

This  advioe  prpduced  no  further  effect  on 
Lady  Sedley^s  mind  than  to  leave  her  deeply 
piqued  at  the  treatment  she  recdved  from  a 
man  wbowassupposed  to  hayemarried  her  from 
Yidient  attaehment,  and  to  change  her  penitence 
for  having  enoouraged  the  attentions  of  Lord 
Frederic  Daneiford,  to  a  deep  sense  of  injury . 
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"  After  all,  I  canbut  tuxMse  myself  of  having 
lislened  graciously  to  profcssions  which  I  was 
not  obliged  to  consider  as  more  thati  idie  ex- 
pressioDS  of  admiration;  tbe  motnent  I  under- 
slood  that  Lord  Frederic  misconstrued  my  gocxi 
htimoured  reception,  I  repulsed  bim  with  dig- 
nity.  What  could  Lord  Sedley  require  more  ? 
Yet  he  treats  me  as  if  I  kaew  not  how  to  con- 
duct  inyself,  and  devotes  liitnself  entirely  to 
another  woman.     I  am  cruelly  used  !" 

The  ofteuer  this  new  view  of  the  subject 
Struck  her,  ihe  more  angry  she  feit  with  her 
husband,  and  the  more  beartüyshe  pitied  herseif. 

Wben  people  blame  tbemselves,  they  da  not 
wish  for  confidants;  they  are  quite  contented 
with  tbeir  own  reprobation,  and  readily  am- 
demn  ihe  recollection  of  their  faults  to  aolitary 
confinement.  Not  so  they  who  consider  tbem- 
selves as  victims  to  injustice;  a  martyr  re- 
quires  a  chorus  of  applauding  friends,  at  least 
tili  they  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the 
hard  lesson  of  reserve  which  the   world  80on 


tmtitm^^tr^iiik^'^ooiieBla^  te  tbe  tain  tban 

-eifaida  wÜhed  ttf  hettf  hmdt  pitied,  büt  by 
wliöal-?  #e8dy  ^cöaU  only  sympsthäse  witli! 
Amm»  whbse  |Mr686rtes  tttm^  inbuldy,  br  wboae 
tÄrkey^  oö«dd  not  be  reared.  Tbcf  cast  of  Lady 
Sefflie^V aDDäyaoces  were  qtiite  dutt>f  her  litie, 
tfÜ^ept  those  whiöh  arose  frora  8ome  branches 
of  liädy  Mardiston^s  interference. 

In  earlier  times  the  fair  sex  demanded  the 
ayttpathy  of  their  femmes  de  chambre ;  Vut 
flfteiöe  tfae  modern  ad^ances  made  in  education 
aiHd  refinemeiit,  few  of  tölerable  understanding 
iHlHngly  place  thdr  grievances  before  ao  hum- 
Ute  an.areopagus. 

Olinda  was  not  teinpted  to  explain  her  sighs' 
td  her  Sulky  maid ;  therefore,  Mr.  Scudamore 
#iis  the  only  alternative,  and  for  some  time  that 
donfidence  seemed  out  of  the  question.  But 
faK^  cdntinued  a  cxHistant  and  a  sole  yisitet;  ahd 
ydimg 'persons  who  discuss  general  subjects 
dKöd,  bannot  talk  lobg  upoti  them   wkhöut 
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allusions  to  their  particular  feelings  and  utuk- 
lion ;  and  long  before  Lady  Sedley  hod  done 
thinking  how  improper  it  would  be  to  make 
the  slighcest  Imputation  on  any  part  of  her 
hual>and'&  conduct  to  another  man,  and  that 
niaa  a  comporative  stranger,  Paul  was  as  well 
3cx]uainted  with  her  grievances  and  sentiments 
eoncerning  them,  as  Mephistophiles  was  with 
ihose  of  Faust,  and  such  communicatious  were, 
as  u&ual,  repaid  in  klud. 

Though  Scudamore  was  really  careful  not 
to  hreathe  the  slightest  commeDt  to  the  dii- 
advanlage  of  Jessy,  to  whom  it  could  not  be 
imputed  as  n  fault,  that  her  beauty  had  been 
pDwerful  enough  to  bliad  a  thoughtlesa  young 
man  to  the  defects  of  her  understanding  and 
manners  ;  yet  Olinda  had  suflicient  penetration 
to  add  what  ehe  aaw  tu  wliat  she  heard  ;  and  an 
lier  side  sooii  comprehended  the  Situation  of 
her  new  friend,  and  the  deep  rejtiniag  and  mor- 
tilicatioD  with  which  he  had  for  sorae  years 
experienced  what  is  so  well   described  fay  Üw 
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Tulginr  pvo^edi  of  lumng  <<  pleued  bis  eye  to 
uliBie  his  beartJ* 

Biit  ftt  letst  he  Jiad  pleued  his  awn  eye»  and 
Lady  Sedley  had  only  plaued  thope  of  other 
peejde.  She  had  paid  her  happiness  *'  pour  ce 
gm  k»  amirti  irouvent  aimable^  but  which 
^Mildimt  oootribute  to  her^s«  and  was  in  fact  as 
»senUe  by  foUowing  the  advioe  of  her  ftiends, 
aa.  Paul  lias  firom  haYing  aidrely  disiegarded 
the  counsel  of  bis.  She  had  not  }Hroved  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  **  ^tis  good  repenting  in 
a  eoach  and  six.^ 

Each  had  pursued  a  course  which  would 
belter  have  suited  the  other.  Men  require  more 
tbe  goods  of  this  worid  (particularly  if  they 
hatebeen  used  to  possess  a  fair  share  of  them), 
dian  womeu  do:  money  and  Situation  will  pro- 
cwre  them  in<»e  amusement,  interest,  and  di»- 
traetions ;  and  such  objects  are  stronger  featuret 
in  thdur  lives,  than  in  those  of  the  other  sex. 

Pertiaps,  had  Scudamore  been  able  to  as- 
•emUe  the  ilite  of  London  rpund  his  table; 
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had  he  huDted  at  Melton,  and  dawdied  al 
Brookes'ä,  and  Sirted  at  the  Opera,  the  greal 
miftiake  of  his  life  might  not  bave  been  so 
Gonslantly  present  to  his  mind;  but  SB  his 
destiny  had  tumed,  it  was  doomed  to  be  the 
iinceasing  meditation  of  his  unoccupied  hours. 
Latterly,  it  is  true,  he  had  found  a  new  theme, 
though  it  furnished  him  nith  a  comparison 
not  likely  to  reconcile  him  with  the  first.  The 
same  disposition  which  had  led  him  to  descry 
in  the  evidences  of  Jesny's  coramon-place  mind, 
marks  of  innocent  and  graceful  simplicity, — in 
her  awkward  manners,  a  becoming  and  Arcadian 
naivete,  now  operated  in  magnifying  ibe  real 
grace,  distinguished  manner,  and  liveliness  ot 
Olinds ;  and  if  male  readers  wUl  excuse  the 
remark,  I  would  add,  that  the  circumstance  of 
her  beauty  being  of  a  kind  entirely  diSertng 
froni,  and  opposite  to  that  of  Jessy,  did  not 
diminish  its  splendour  and  effect. 

Paul,  however,  was  long  without  perceiving 
that  he  took  any  intcresl  in  Lady  Sedley,  für- 


iket  ikmü  oMBoütu^  human' heing  may  na^ 
liinfly  take  in  the  first  and  imly  suitable  com^ 
podcNf  btaN»  ttiay  tiflN>w  in  bis  way :  he  feit 
as  if  ^tbev?  wem  two  rfiipwreeked  lüaiiiiers  clut 
€Ni  die  iamcMdeBeit  idand)  iHio'Were  mutually 
^pisvS^^ed«  to  asBi 8t  aiid  eonsole  eadl  other; 
«odl  he  abo  thottg^t  fce  owed  her  sotne  amendi 
bat  tlie  oold  lei^ty  and  angraeidüs  disappro- 
bstion  with  whieh  he  had  disposed  hinii^f  to 
tieat  her  at  the  beginniog  of  their  acquaintanc^ 
These  were  the  motiyes  for  good-will  ac^ 
kaewkdged  by  his  own  mind;  but  he  was,  in 
realily,  indebted  to  her  for  the  only  genuine 
iaterest  he  had  feit  since  *  fantasy'^s  hqt  fire** 
had  led  him  to  marry  Jessy  Locke.  For  it  has 
already  been.stated  that  habits  of  regularity, 
aetivebenevolence,  and  earnest  professional  elo- 
qiience,  had  gained  him  the  reputation  and  re- 
verenee  due  to  a  pious  minister ;  but  his  tnind 
waa  not  impressed  with  the  truths  he  incul- 
cated :  and  every  day  diminished  the  spirit  of 
his  derötion,  and  every  day  his  walk  to  Tre- 
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ganna  began  farlier,  and  his  walk   honie  was 
Uter. 

The  first  indmation  he  received  of  this  fact, 
was  finding  a  row  of  bis  poor  parishianert 
atanding  in  his  hall,  and  Jess^  on  the  grass- 
plat  before  tlie  door,  lookiog  appareoüy  oui 
for  him,  but  not  towards  the  road  by  wliich 
he  was  returning.  He  had  annoiinced  in  the 
morning  an  Intention  of  visiting  farmer  Burton, 
tu  pcrEuade  him  (o  forgive  bis  dsughter,  who, 
having  a  small  independence,  had  bestowed  it. 
wiih  herseif,  on  a  wild  young  man,  whoiii  the 
scandalous  tongiies  of  the  village  affirmed  to 
be  a  smuggler,  but  he  promised  fair  for  the 
future,  and  had  requested  Mr.  Scudaniore't 
interference  with  his  father-in-law. 

Paul  had  in  reality  paid  this  charitable  viait, 
and  succecded  in  his  mission  ;  but  having  long 
fiince  inade  the  discovery  that  all  roads  led 
to  Treganna,  he  repaired  thither  the  moment 
he  had  inolli6ed  the  heart  of  farmer  Burton, 
and  reinained  in  cunversation  with  Ohnda   tili 
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the  clear  cold  moon  had  risen  to  make  the 
Undscape  more  distinctly  visible  than  the 
fbggy  November  moming  had  suSered  it  to 
appear.  Wheo  the  first  dinner-bell  announccd 
the  last  miaute  of  moming  visiling  had  elapsed, 
Paul  unwillingly  seized  his  hat  and  departcd. 

"  La !  Mr.  Scudamore,"  exciaimed  Jessy, 
"  your  diniier  is  done  to  rags .'  and  John  Polhill 
is  worse,  and  wants  to  see  you  ;  and  His.  Pike 
bas  sent  twice  to  know  if  thore  waä  soy  answer 
from  you  about  diristening  her  child ;  and 
Mary  Dobbs  has  been  crying  in  the  hall,  wait- 
ing  ever  so  long  to  see  you  about  another 
qiurrel  with  her  husband ;  and  tbat  wretched 
Jenny  Eitson  is  quite  beside  herseif,  and  hopee 
you  will  persuade  Sam  Scamply  to  marry  her, 
for,  after  all  you  said,  he  refuses  ;  and  there  is 
widow  Vickers  wishes  you  to  speak  for  her ; 
and  your  dinner  is  quite  ovcrdone — meat  does 
not  go  half  eo  far  when  it  is  overdone,  dear 
Mr.  Scudamore." 

This   was   rouch    the    longcst    liarangue   to 
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which  Jessj's  cural  Ups  had  ever  giveo  utter- 
once,  and  spoketi  with  more  animation  than 
her  husband  had  evcr  Seen  her  exhibit. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  Jessy — I  am  sorry  you 
have  waited,"  said  Paul  with  a  sigh  :  **  never 
wait  for  me  again,  my  dear  ;  my  time  is  un- 
certain — I  did  not  know — 1  forgot." 

"  You  used  to  be  very  punctual  tili  this 
last  moiilh,"  said  Jessy. 

The  man,  says  Johnson,  whose  head  is  füll 
of  business,  and  whose  heart  ia  füll  of  cai», 
wiU  eat  his  dlnner  without  knuwing  whether 
it  is  well  or  iil  dressed,  or  served  tu  the  hour; 
and  Paul  dined  without  criticising  his  repast, 
but  had  some  trouble  to  keep  his  attention  at 
füll  Stretch,  wliile  hearing  the  perplexities  and 
complaints  of  Mrs.  Dobbs  and  Miss  Kitson, 
whose  woes  scemcd  told  in  a  more  diffuse  style 
than  Scudamore  ever  reuiembered  to  li«?e 
heard  human  afflictions  related,  '  never  ending, 
»tili  beginning.' 

The  petitioners  were  at  last  dismissed ;  the 
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ißßg^mmgwom  iiway«^  Jassy  spentit  ii|  cuU 
tJBg.otttacbairoMreiv  «od  uigiYiQgtlier  nudd 
sundry  yaluftUe  hinto  oa  churniii^,/  wlucb  v^uld 
iMtve^jbeen  moBe  pix>fitabl^  to  the  listener»  had 
■Ol  tbe  loyeLy  Bpetiur  kept  a  iiiagaziiie.qf  large 
pios  in  ona  oomer  >af  her.  pretty  mouth,  frofn 
.whenee  she  oecaaionally.  abstraicted  onet  for  the 
iKUterarraDgemeDt  af  the.diair-cover. 

Paul  ihought  he  spent  the  evoning  m  lead- 
ing%  that  is^  he  held  a  book  in  hia.bandt  but 
koew  nothing  c^.  the  eontentfl^  and  more  fr^ 
queatly  ga«ed  on  the  fire,  where;the  outline  of 
iliare;than  one  red  coal  presented  to  bis  fancy 
an  iqpparent  resemblanoe  to  Olinda. 
-.  Tbe  Winter  gaye  place  to  spring,  and  nothing 
aiqparently  had  changed  at  Treganna;  yet  each 
member  df  its  small  society  waa  less  happy.than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Scudamore  was  the 
most  restless  and  discontented  of  all.  Too 
liltle  used  to  oommand  himself  on  fonner  occa- 

«       4        « 

sions,  he  could  ill  disguise  the  passionate  atr 
tacbment  he  feit  for  Lady  Sedley,  and  the 
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ii^  or  enijdoyed»  tmat  the  sort  of  depresoon 
wUeh  a  backwsrd  adioolboy  feela  wheh  in  the 
amipaiiy  of  his  master;  and  now  sbe  was 
pfanoat  as  glad  aa  Paul  when  aay  circumstaiice 
tank  him  finom  home,  and  sbe  waa  lett  to  house* 
wifiery  and  frcedom.  Not,  however,  bebg  in 
tbe^  habit  of  examining  her  own  imfiressionsi 
haTing  married  in  the  belief  that  to  be  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Scudamore  was  the  highest  point  of 
human  eleration,  and  during  bis  sborUlived 
passion  having  reoeived  so  many  assurances  of 
ita  intensity  and  etemal  duration,  she  did  not 
doobt  his  oonstancy»  or  that  she  was  a  niost 
higbly  honoured  and  fortünate  person,  mach 
lieloTed  by  her  husband ;  though  sometimes  she 
was  '^  qnite  frightened  when  Mr.  Scudamore 
loat  bis  palienoe — he  was  so  very  particular.^  • 
PUnda  bad  gained  little  by  attnicting  his 
affecticm.  At  first  she  triumf^ed  at  having 
conqueied  the  dislike  inspired  by  Lady  Mar- 
diston;  it  was  winning  a  sufirage  fixim  one 
who,iurther  aoquaintanoe  Aowed  her,  was  well 


from  the  information  that  she 
divide  a  pair  who  had  hitherto 
and  kindiiess  —  to  tum  the  htm 
man,  and  a  tlergyman  —  to  detai 
more  from  his  very  lovely  wife ! 

She  looked  for  nothing  more 
and  goodwill,  tili  she  saw  she  wi 
then  the  fault  of  her  characte 
coquetry,  made  her  wish  to 
could  admire  her.  She  was  sur 
tered  at  the  depth  and  vividnesi 
sion  she  had  made ;  she  saw  no 
ihat  Paul  vvauld  ever  dure  to  mj 
her.  It  was  natura)  he  shouh 
conceal  his  feelings  from  all,  th< 
not  injure  his  fame  or  his  wife's 

She  would  observe  pliiloaophi' 
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otlier  circtiiDBtaiicei»  bis  attadime»t  would  bave 
beeil  equai  to  tbat  wbicb  Lord  Frederick  and 
Gaptain  Aubrey  bad  diown;  wbetber  tbat 
UindiDg  and  unquali^ed  preferenee  was  more 
likely  to  bave  made  ber  bappy,  Iban  tbe  dis- 
truatful  and  leluctanl  interest  witb  wbidi  Fres- 
tan  Eleelfrood  bad  watcbed  ber  cbaracter ;  for 
inToluntarüj  sbe  bad  always  made  bim  a  stand<*> 
axd  wberd)j  to  measure  other  men. 

Tbe  adiniration  of  Scudamore  was  more 
▼diement  and  less  distinguisbing ;  all  sbe  said 
appeared  rigbt  in  bis  eyes,  wbicb  made 


tt 


-That  beanty  tpmnj. 


Jhäi  elie  were  civil  govemment." 

In  ä  sbort  time  Paul,  indirectly,  and  even  un- 
itiiä3[itionally,  oontracted  tbe  babit  of  speaking 
witb  more  interest  and  less  reserve ;  and  gradu^ 
aUy»  if  be  did  not  make  professions  of  attftck 
meot^  bis  oonv^rsation  was  so  tinctured  with 
paitinli^,  tbat  no  woman  wbo  was  not  a  co- 
qtielte^  ooiild  in  justice  and  propriety  bave 
afoided  givii^  tbat  subtle  and  imperoeptible 


(ach  her  sole  admirer,  "  Here  i 
mentallvi  "  who  does  me  justice, 
pathy  and  friendly  feelings,  perl 
more, — and  why  not  ?  Here  m 
proves,  observes,  or  enquires ;  b 
and  why  should  I,  out  of  a  ne 
deprive  myself  of  my  only  comp 
f^ence  to  Lord  Sedley,  whose  n 
kiodiiess  have  cast  me  in  bis  waj 
ThiB  reasoning  was  satisfacto 
but  friendähips  which  do  not  d 
in  intimocy,  and  ere  long  the  pai 
been  understood  becamc  declare< 
not  Start  wiib  hurrorat  hearing  '. 
«he  hod  so  long  been  aware  of  tl 
being  spoken  did  not  seem  to  ma 
or  demand  aoy  new  line  of  ctwdi 
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not  Eurprising  they  failetl  in  producing  the 
effect  for  which  they  were  ostensibty  dusigned. 

In  the  next  »tage  of  their  friendship,  Olinda 
began  to  hear  with  pleasure,  to  value  highly,  the 
expression  of  an  affection,  to  which,  four  months 
soDDer,  »he  nouM  have  coloured  with  Indigna- 
tion, had  any  one  foretold  her  Ustening  to  with 
patience  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  days  she  did 
not  see  Scudatnore  appeared  to  her  (rare  as 
was  their  occurrence)  of  intolerable  tedious- 
ness  ;  and  finaliy,  all  other  interests  of  her 
•olitude  failed, — she  only  lived  to  hear  she  was 
beloved,  and  heard  the  reiterated  accounts  of 
Lord  Sedley's  infidelities  and  extravagance  as  if 
he  was  wholly  unconnected  with  her  destiny. 

Paul,  vain,  violent  in  temper,  paasionate  in 
character,  slaveof  every  feeling  which  influenced 
him,  unabte  to  brook  Opposition,  and  rcgardless 
of  consequences,  was  at  tirst  calmed  and  Batisfied 
with  the  eertainty  he  feit  that,  had  Ijady  Sedley 
met  him  as  Olinda  Vavasour,  when  he  also  was 
free  to  choose,  he  raight  have  been  her  husband  ! 


served  all  ihe  advBDtages  of  siti 
he  was  destined  by  liia  uncle; 
have  possessed  in  his  wife  a 
companion.  Had  he  but  yield' 
repeattd  entreaty  of  his  uncle, 
wait  three  yeara!  ihat  he  wou 
Society,  and  of  women,  before  he 
irrevocably  to  onc  he  was  eo  eari 
to  relinquish  !  He  was  obliged  t< 
a  secret  his  pride  had  long  assis 
ceal  from  his  reluctant  perceptio 
enlirely  mistaken  the  materials 
his  fancy  had  invested  the  first  pi 
caught  il  wilh  all  the  quahties  h 
have  requircd.  Ue  could  hardl 
past  infatuation. 
___&)meüniea.  after  leaTinir  Trein 
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drenclied  with  rain,  in  such  coniplete  abstrnc- 
tion  thfll  even  tbe  unobserving  and  contented 
Jessy  was  dismayed  at  hia  appearance,  and  with 
difficulty  Buppressed  an  enquiring  exclaination. 
Sonietimes  he  would  start  up  from  his  chair, 
drop  the  book  he  held,  and  gaze  wildly  at  Jeasy, 
or  rush  out  of  the  house  and  walk  tili  the  sense 
of  fatigue  dJspersed  the  refleclions  that  tor- 
mented  him.  He  re<{uired  to  be  reminded  in- 
cessantly  of  the  duties  of  his  pvofettsion,  and 
could  not  even  appear  to  fulfil  them  with  the 
fervour  that  furmerly  distingutähed  him.  He 
complained  of  illness,  but,  when  Jessy  urged 
him  to  see  a  physician,  refused,  on  the  pretext 
that  he  had  frequently  experienced  aimilar  at- 
tacks,  which  had  subsided  of  themselves.  The 
few  neighbours  who  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving  his  coiiduct,  expressed  their  fear  that 
*  inlense  study  would  pruve  the  destruction  of 
poor  Mr.  Scudamore's  mind  or  health. 

Olinda  was  not  long  without  suffering  by  the 
Storni  she  had  raised,     She  discovered  that,  in 

VOL.  II.  M 


times ;  and  she  was  more  alarmt 
itiore  of  it  than  Jessy,  who  was  uai 
with  any  reoson  he  chose  to  assi 
duct;  vhile  Olinda,  whoh&dsecr 
only  justly  founded  resontment 
upon  Kome  (at  Icast  plausible) 
had  witnessed  the  general  good-hi 
Sedley,  interriipted  by  fits  of  bo 
oDiy,  now  found  herseif  obli, 
moods  ofsuch  stränge  wayward 
trembled  at  any  indicaliuns  that 
lecurrence,  and  Icarnfd  to  drea 
Paul  Scudamurc. 

When  "  calmer  reason  rulet 
agreeablc,  so  enlirely  subjugatt 
so  füll  of  reverential  admiratio 
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aeYer  mel.  It  was  the  differenee  that  exists 
between  the  aea  in  a  sammer  oalm,  and  roUing 
beoeath  the  **  loiad  equinox.^ 

At  tbeäe  »omentt  Lady  Sedley  frequ^ntly 
saw  the  necessity  that  had  arisen  for  puttnig 
ao  eod  to  the  interoourse  die  had  so  indisercetly 
eiKxnuraged : — ^but  how  ?  She  was  rductant  to 
gffieTet  she  £eared  to  irritate,  and  she  did  n<»t 
wish  to  loee  one  who  applauded  all  she  did, 
aftd  to  whom  she  had  become  mucfa  attaehcdf 
thou^»  when  his  affection  fi>r  her  first  became 
Tiaible,  her  purpose  had  been  merely  to  dazale 
aad  attract  A  part  of  her  retributiye  punish- 
meat  was  to  feel  too  much  interest  in  him  she 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  ensnare.  She  had 
been  sad,  disappointed,  and  morlified ;  she  was 
no  w  f uU  of  anxious  fc^reboding  and  sdf-reproacb, 
and  wished  to  gather  courage  to  regain  the 
quiet  disccMotent  of  her  former  Situation.  She 
rose  sometimes  thinking  Ae  was  resolved  to 
forbid  Scudamore  to  talk  as  if  he  loved  her;  to 
insist  upon  a  diminution  of  the  frequency  and 

H  S 
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duration  of  his  visita ;  but  upon  Hearing  hitn 
ring  the  hall-door  bell,  her  heart  and  resolutton 
died  wiiliin  her.  She  dreaded  a  scene — a  storm, 
and  postponcd  tili  the  next  day  a  trial  so  di»- 
agreeable. 

One  moming,  as  she  stood  at  the  window  of 
her  drawing-room  in  distressful  rumination, 
she  beheld  [he  object  of  her  reflections  approach- 
iog  the  house  to  make  his  diurnal  visit.  From 
the  moment  he  became  distinctly  visible,  Olinda 
could  discern  something  unusual  in  his  man- 
ner.  His  step  was  quicker — his  colour  raised 
—  his  expression  more  animated.  When  heen- 
tered  the  room,  however,  he  sat  down  for  some 
momeiits,  and  remaincd  silent. 

Lady  Sedley  dreaded  she  knew  not  what ; 
she  tried  to  say  something  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects,  but  after  two  or  three  half  sentences, 
which  died  away,  ihere  was  a  pause  of  some 
minutes,  when  she  asked  "  if  he  would  read  to 
her?" 

After  repeating  the  question  twice  at  inter- 
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vals,  Paul  answered  bastfly  he  would,  and 
looked  up. 

Olind^  presented  bim  with  a  volume  of  an- 
cient  poetry,  which  happened  to  be  on  the 
table ;  he  took  it,  and  held  it  in  bis  band  for  a 
moment  witbout  opening. 

"  You  remember,'^  said  be,  "  tbe  story  of 
tbe  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  wben  be 
sougbt  so  leam  bis  destiny  by  tbe  %QrU%  Vir^ 
giliana.  I  bave  a  mind  to  accept  tbe  first  sen- 
tence  at  wbich  tbis  book  opens,  as  a  similar 
omen  of  mine.'*' 

**  I  bad  no  idea  you  were  so  superstitious/'' 
replied  Olinda. 

*^  I  am  not  habitually  superstitious,^  said 
Paul ;  *^  it  is  only  at  times,  wben  barassed  by 
anxiety,  wben  wearied  witb  indecision,  wben 
not  daring  to  look  forward,  or  daring  to  look 
back,  I  grow  too  timid  to  try  to  learn  wbat  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear.'^ 

**  In  otber  words,  wben  you  are  nervous — like 
a  lady ;  therefore  you  should  seek  the  remedy 
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to  which  ladies  have  recourse,  and  have  some 

sal-volalile  and  water."     This  was  said  by  T^y 

Sedley  with  a  theatrical  and  iU-esecuted  laugh, 

by  which  »he  hoped  to  ward  off  conversation 

she  dreaded. 

Paul  did  not  reply,  but  opened  the  book  al 

a  page  containing  the  great  Marquiä  of  Moiv 

trose*8  beautiful  Lines,  beginning — 

"  My  dem  aoi  onlj  luve.  I  praj, 

Thalliillewaildorihee 

Be  gDverDcd  by  uo  otbei  iwijr 

Thfln  puTcsl  monarchy." 

And  the  verse  which  caught  his  eye  upon  this 
occoijion,  and  which  he  read  aloud,  was  the 
foUowing : — 


Hc  eitlier  fean 

ihis: 

raleloo 

mucb. 

Or  hiB  dcsEi 

rtsan 

:  »mall, 

WhodiresDOl 

tpul 

it  la  Üi> 

Moacb, 

And  guD  Ol 

'los« 

11  all.'' 

"  It  is  Strange,"  aaid  he,  cloaing  the  book, 
"  that  these  lines  should  be  the  firet  I  saw.  I 
came,  Lady  Sedley,  undecidcd,  and  this  deter- 
mines  tne. 
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» 

^'  r  nmt  im  teU  yoa  an  event  whicfa  cfaanges 
n^  atuatioB  in  a  great  laeasure-— wfaicb  bai 
giTen  rite  tö  « thousand  ymgiie  hopes  and  plans. 
Hie  peraon  to  vhom  my  unde,  at  his  deatb, 
iriUed  the  töirtuaato  bis  kindncss  cmce  destined 
for  me,  is  dead—- ^Ued  luunarried,  contrary  to 
iDsy  expectatiDB  and  that  of  all  wbö  knew  ber, 
and  bas  by  'Wül  restored  tfae  wfaole  to  me! 
ÜibeviAt  hringg  affluence— greät  affluence.'" 

Olinda  interrupted  bim  by  tbe  oongratula* 
tion  demanded  by  the  droumstanoe,  tbougb  ehe 
fdt  8ome  degree  of  surprise  at  tbe  evident  per* 
turbation,  tbfe  disorder,  and  extreme  joy  tbis 
event  seemed  to  inspire. 

V.  Qf  bow  mucb  ipore  value  is  wealtb  in  tbe 
eye«  of  nsankiild^^  thought  sbe,  *'  tban  I  even 
guessed !  Here  is  a  man  whose  dignity  of  mind 
in  poverty  I  bave  x^ten  admired,  and  even  be 
.aaems  to  exult  in  tbis  cbange  of  fortune  more 
tban  be  could  bave  done  at  any  otber  transi- 
tioQ  years  could  bring."" 

Tbis  train  of  tbougbt  sbe  bad  no  time  to 
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puTBue,  for  Scudamore  interrupted  her  id  hia 
turn.  "  Hear  me  patiently,"  he  continued, 
"  and  hear  every  thing."  He  hesitated  —  "  I 
have  never  spoken  to  you,  but  am  now  compel- 
led  to  Bay  what  may  sound,  but  is  not  meant, 
iinkindly  of  my— of  Mrs.  Scudamore. 

"  I  ahould  be  most  unjust  to  accuee  her  of 
nny  defect ;  she  is  a  good  and  well-meaning  per- 
son,  but — you  knowher — unsui table.  Whenin 
my  early  folly  I  forfeited  ray  uncle^s  favoiir,  to 
spend  my  life  with  Jessy,  I  was  too  young  to 
know  how  little  we  were  calculated  to  make 
each  other  happy,  Luckily,  she  is  not  discern- 
itig,  her  feelings  are  not  quick ;  she  has  not 
perceived  how  miserable  I  have  been.  She  is 
not  discontented,  but  has  long  feit,  I  am  sure, 
that  she  niight  have  found  one  more  suJted  to 
her.  Long  before  I  ever  saw  you,  I  could  ob- 
serve,  tliat  in  spite  of  every  effort  I  could  make, 
iny  preaence  was  a  rostraint ;  she  is  more  happy 
without  me.  I  am  sure  that  wealtb  and  inde- 
pendence  would  make  her  happy. 
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«c 


If  I  pwweiüsh  to  you-^if  sbe  conaented 
wkfc  irilUngvesfl»  with  pleasure,  to  acoept  a 
sefMurate  kt,  should  you,  OUnda,  be  resolved 
to  afaide  hf  yoar  heavy  ehain  P  If  Jeasy  (wha 
in  really  a  worthy  penon)  can  be  made  bappy 
in  relinquiriiuig  faer  youthful  engagement,  will 
you  peraiat  in  b^udng  the  name  iund  continuing 
the  {ffoperty  of  a  man  who  has  forgott^i  and 
abandcmed  you  ?  Think  how  glight  tbc»  tio:  jft 
wbich  Innds  you  to  Lord  Sedley ;  yoia  «iMuidM 
no  duty,  you  leave  no  chüd,  you  bftve.no  p*» 
rents  to  grieve  or  irritate,  no  famüy  wbo  mighl 
oompbdn  that  you  had  dishonoured  them.  In 
another  land,  under  another  name,  forgotten 
in  this  country,  we  might  be  the  happiest  oi 
human  kind  —  Olinda,  if  this  is  possible,  will 
you  rgect  it  ?** 

Thougb  Lady  Sedley  had,  in  manner,  showed 
Paul  a  degree  of  preference  which  convinced 
bim  he  was  loved,  and  authorized  bim  to  sup* 
pose  he  might  risk  the  proposal  he  made,  die 
was  far  from  being  prepared  lo  sacrifice  her 

h5 


♦   ■ 
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fame  and  virtue.  She  had  regarded  bis  attach- 
ment as  a  consolation  and  interest  in  the  aridity 
af  her  retirement  at  Treganna ;  and  latterly, 
ihat  interest  had  assumed  a  deeper  and  more 
painful  character,  from  her  having  begun  to  feel 
in  reality,  what  she  had  at  first  feigned  in  order 
to  attract  Scudamore  through  his  vanity.  She 
feit  that  the  time  was  come  wbcn  she  could  not 
avoid  a  final  explanation  and  repulse.  She  feil 
hoiTor  at  her  onn  conduct,  as  it  regarded  Jessy ; 
terror  at  the  security  of  Paul's  expectations 
and  in  the  contemplatioa  of  his  violent  charac- 
ter ;  and  tlie  deepest  repentance  for  having  ex- 
cited  a  passion  she  never  meant  to  recompense : 
yet  all  this  was  tningled  wiih  a  liiigering  regret 
at  losing  hiin.  She  longed  für  courage  to  aay, 
*'  I  have  Qiisled  you  : — I  Iiave  feigned  what  I 
did  not  feel  at  first :  — do  not  forsake  Jessy, 
who  was  your  delibcrate  cboice.  Nothing  on 
earth  would  bribe  me  to  pursue  the  desperate 
course  you  propose." 
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Sbe  mpL  ]^eAj  Ibr  «ome  minutes  —  an^ 
enotmi  iriiioh.  ScsiidaiiKHre  probably  misinter- 
preted^  and  thoiijg^t  to  $n9e  £rom  a  degree  of 
timidily  at  tb^  fimi  ^iew  of  ibe  bold  expedient 
bjr  pbicb  tbey  wert  lo  finee  tfaamaclYes  fifom- 
thw  jr^iqpeottve  angagemfnta»  and  a  genevpus 
r^gltet  at  Jessj^s  miaftatune  in  losiDg  hinu 
Sba  saw  be  did  not  €xpect  rejecticoi,  fer  he 
aloioat  thanked  her»  and  iiaed  many  argumenta 
to  try  to  coLtenuate  the  eonduct  he  advised; 
tbcOf  iq^pointing  an  bour  £or  bis  r^turn,  he  de* 
parted,  endendy  to  die  last  d^ee  exultnig  in 
bis.SMpposed  suoceea. 

The  moment  he  waa  gone,  Olioda»  recover- 
ing  from  Üie  awe  wbicb  bis  violent  feelings  and 
det^mined  ten^per  inapired,  reproacbed  beraelf 
biUerly  for  want  of  reaolution.  Every  moment 
of  delay  only  added  to  tbe  difficulty  of  expU^ 
nation.  Sbe  dreaded  bis  taking  tbe  preliminary 
atep  of  proposing  a  Separation  to  Jessy»  and, 
half  determined  to  follow  binif  tbe  ran  to  the 
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door,  and  then  reflected  ahe  might  not  reach 
him  tili  there  might  be  spectators  of  their  inter- 
view— perhaps  Mrs.  Scudamore. 

Again  she  returned,  resolving  to  write  her 
refusal  with  so  much  that  was  kind  and  flatter- 
ing  in  the  manner,  as  should  almost  conceal  and 
qualify  wliat  was  painful  in  the  matter.  She 
wrote,  and  repeatwlly  tore  what  she  had  wriU 
ten,  Soraetimes  the  rejection  was  not  suf&- 
dently  distinct  and  positive;  sometimee  its  ex- 
presaion  might  irritate,  aod  must  be  softened. 
Al  last  it  was  written  :  she  rose  to  ring  for  a 
senant  to  send  to  the  parsonage,  and  then 
recollected,  if  it  arrived  in  Paul's  abseoce,  Jessy 
might  Slippose  it  was  a  note  from  Lady  Sedley 
which  required  an  immediate  answer,  and  per- 
haps open  it ;  and  if  he  was  at  home.  his  emo- 
tions  on  reoding  it  might  betray  what  it  was  of 
so  much  importance  to  Jessy 'h  happiness  to 
«onceal  from  her.  The  bell  dropped  from  her 
hand ;  she  shuddcred,  and  sat  down. 

The  sen'ant  announced  her  dinner ;  she  was 
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going  to  dedme  it,  but  feared  remark :  whicb 
obliged  her  to  undergo  the  hard  trial  prepared 
for  all  whO)  sufTering  undar  suppressed  agitatka, 
are  doomed  to  behave  as  usual. 

She  retumed  to  the  drawiDg-room,  her  Ups 
parched  with  the  mental  thirst  of  anxiety.  She 
feit  unequal  to  the  task  of  eneountering  the 
disappdntnient,  perhaps  the  rage  of  Scudamore, 
and  longed  to  leave  word  that  she  was  ill  and 
would  see  him  in  the  moming ;  but,  heavily  as 
the  hours  had  passed»  they  had  not  paused, 
and,  while  she  deliberated,  Paul  Scudamore 
stood  before  her. 

'She  Started— almost  shrieked;  but  clasping 
her  hands  exclaimed,  **  I  am  not  able  to  talk 
on  this  subject,  Scudamore— read  this  letter— 
read  it  here !" 

Paul  took  it,  and  appeared  not  to  anticipate 
the  Contents ;  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
conveyed  only  the  joy  of  success.  The  bright 
sun  of  the  summer  evening  shone  füll  on  his 
most  distinguished   head,    the  contraction  of 


11  would  inflici. 

Gradually,  a.i  he  read,  hu  , 
liis  lips  compreased  and  üvid,  h 
■nd  hi.  hand  «hook,  but  he  tp 
allitude  wa»  unchangcd  :— she 
Ihe  end,  pause,  and  rccommeno 
«giin  read  il  through ;— still  hi 
iMdy  Sedley  congratulated  1 
l»re  so  quiell,  a  communicali 
rauch  dreaded  lo  inake,   and  . 

ofcowardiceinha.ingdoubledh 
»d  vaniiy  in  s„pp„,i„g  „,„  d„ 
intulerable.  she  resolred  inie„ 
never  wonld  again  please  an,  „. 
l»"!  be  fortunaie  enough  lo  pari 
kindly  »jih  Scüdainore. 

Her  heart  pdpi,aKd  as  h,  .«( 


Bit;  and  riie  tfembied  wiih  inereased  agitationi 
wiMB»  for  Ae  Ihird  timet  he  tarned  ta  tbe 
begnmiiig  of  th^  lelter.  But  tbia  time  lie  gaaed 
at  it  aorae  moniaiti^  and  then  dropping  it  on 
the  groand,  tnrned  to  Olinda»  irlio  witb  di& 
fieiilty  repreaaed  ml  scream  at  the  exprauioQ 
of  ya  fiu^Q— the  firightful  change  in  hia  featura^ 
ipHbich  qipeared  conTulaed  with  a  dreadful  emo^ 

tlOD* 

^^lliii^  theo,  ia  your  detemmiatioii-^youf 
final  determinatian,  Olind»*— repeat  it  with  your 
own  lipa ;  though  I  see,  I  cannot  beUeve  the 
amiounGement---repeat  it.^ 

Lady  Sedley  cnnfusedly»  and  with  many  at* 
tempts  to  sayit  in  the  kindest  manner,  assured 
him  that  much  as  she  valued  his  attachment 
and  preference,  justice  and  virtue  required  that 
ahe  should  not  detach  him  from  his  wife,  or 
sacrifice  her  own  character  aod  duty  to  her 
httsband  ;  that  they  must  each  abide  by  tbe 
lot  they  had  chosen,  and  conquer,  or  at  least 
try  to  conquer,  the  feeliogs  which  had  so  far 


gion,  honour,  and  duty.     Shi 

gel  lh.t  he  l,ad  been  ml|i„, 

thing  for  her,  but  shc  »ould 

tage  of  such  unreflecling  «ffecl 

■inue  unhapp,,  a,  le„t  „  sha 

And  to  you,  Scudamore,  Ihi.  , 

e««Jta,klhai.toi„eianalt«<J 

«pari  of«  man-,  i,„e„,„  j^ 

"■■nj  che,  hope.  ,„d  view,- 

acquiring  ,hi,  hnua,!,  »in  „„ 

<MM  »hich  all  „ho  k„o„  „u,i 

-you  will  again  live  in  üie  wor 

"ts  pleasures  and  dislractions." 

"  Cease,  woinaii !"  interrupte 
lienllj  i  "  i,  i,  f,o„  yj,^  ]  ^^  j 
»ndvirlue?  Olinda,  at  ihis  „„„, 
eeive  yourself  so  fi.r  ...  » 
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jda  tndy  say  thal,  finom  the  momeBt  y  oo  per- 
oei^ed  how  mudi  I  admired  ycwiy  yoo  did  not 
in  erery  way  tiy  to  incfeMe  tbe  uopronion  ? 
In  later  times,  did  yoa  not  still  more  enidly 
seem  to  retum  dl  the  feeUngs  yoa  inqared  ? 
wbare  was  your  duty  to  Loid  Sedley  then? 

where  was  your  oonsideritioD  fer  Jessy  ?  Then 
was  the  time  tat  sUght  and  rejection ;  then  was 
tbe  time  for  coldness  and  soorn.  You  were 
beyond  my  reach— it  seemed  I  might  as  wdl 
baYe  lo^ed  the  stars  of  heayen ;  and  if  I  was 
deeply  discontented  with  the  lot  I  had  drawn, 
I  bore  it,  Olinda,  with  patience — I  treated  the 
partner  of  my  self-deception  with  the  forbear- 
ance  her  unoffending  nature  desenred.  I  was 
miserable,  but  I  formed  no  hope^— I  looked  for 
.nothing  more ;  my  mind  was  prepared  to  en- 
dure,  when  you  destroyed  the  gloomy  rest  I 
had  obtained— -and  for  what?  for  a  heartless 
sport! 

^^  Be  assured,  you  would  not  have  prored 
more  culpable  had  you  shared  the  Illusion— let 


fuMIment  f     The  effeoce  i, 

«"»,  my  fomer  feeling,,- 
'fcm  to  jou?_,„  j,^,,^  ^ 
raly  be  romembered  as  a  i 
"iBSralificalionofyourvani, 
by  Ihen,  however.  If  ever 
"».   Olind.,  1«   „,j  „„„.^ 

'""■''-D>"><«lovehi„,a,j., 
"  ""'''•  «  J-™  would  l,.v, 
you  loved  me." 

Olinda  did  not  altempl  to 
proachesofScudamore_.he„. 
ho"well,hede»rvedthen,.  B 
"""«'■''"»■■iMBt.shawMk 
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and  tbe  more  generou»  motiTe  of  leaviiig  kim 
tht  le«B  to  rtgret,  kept  her  aüent  on  that  siiIk 
jeet;  biit  she  wept  bitterly  and  besovgbt  htt 
paraim. 

**  Pardon  i^  aaid  Scndamorey  *^  ia  a  woid 
withoatmeaningfrom  me  to  you.  Can  you  pac*- 
don  yoiirself  P  Can  you  oUiterate  the  reooUe»- 
tioD  oi  tke  last  six  months,  or  show  me  in  th^ 
fbture  faow  to  find  the  yisionary  hopes  you  epiead 
oTor  the  pastP  You  will  weep  for  «  fem 
werics  perhaps,  Olinda,  for  I  have  found  yoo 
•o  unreal,  that  I  know  not  how  eren  to  truat 
to  the  expectation  of  exciting  your  cold  regret 
But  1  do  not  resemble  you*— you  cannot  under- 
stand,  much  less  feei  for  the  desolation  you 
have  brought  on  me  !^ 

Lady  Sedley,  in  the  distraction  she  feit  at 
having  in  a  great  measure  deserved,  or  ap- 
peared  to  deserve  his  rage,  was  on  the  point 
of  saying,  **if  Jessy  could  be  reconciled  to 
^parting  with  her  husband,  she  was  willing  to 
foUow  him.""     Her  lips  severed  with  the  inten- 
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tion,  but  at  the  moment  she  exclaimed 
"  Stay  !*■  an  internal  voice  seemed  to  teil  her 
the  worst  was  past ;  thal  she  had  biil  to  per- 
severe  during  the  remainder  of  this  interview 
in  resisting  her  own  weaknesa  and  bis  anger, 
and  she  should  vanquish  for  ever ;  the  danger 
would  be  over,  and  time  would  wear  away 
the  disappointment  of  Paul.  She  caught  bis 
arm,  but  paused ;  Scudaniore  viülently  shook 
her  off,  and  fled  through  the  door  that  opened 
to  the  lawn.  OHnda  madc  one  step  towards 
the  door,  biit  returned,  and  sinking  down  on 
the  sofa  hid  her  face  on  the  cushions,  and 
wept  in  passionate  aiHiction  and  repentancc. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Aptbr  some  hours*  weariness  and  exhaustioo. 
had  succeeded,  Lady  Sedley  wandered  down  to 
the  beach  to  walk  in  the  cool,  damp  sea-^^ 
breeze.  All  who  have  ever  grieved,  know 
how  much  freah  air  can  dissipate  saduess,  and 
change  the  current  of  ideas.  Her  spirits  rose 
because  they  had  been  depressed ;  she  reflected 
with  more  complacency  on  her  own  oonduct. 

'^  After  all,  she  had  fulfilled  her  duty  ;  she 
had  repulsed  and  dismissed  a  man  who  had 
interested  her  too  much  ;  Lord  Sedley  had  no 
right  to  complain.  She  was  the  sufferer.  She 
sbould  see  Paul  Scudamore,  consoled  and  cod« 
tented,  restored  to  the  world;  and  having  so 
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maiiy  resources  in  his  rccovered  position  in 
Society  that  he  would  scarcely  remember  ihe 
sorrow  ßhe  had  sliared  and  iiiflicted  ;  and  even 
the  tie,  whicli  in  hia  humbler  fortuiies  had 
proTed  so  irksome  a  restraiDt,  would  be  lighter 
in  bis  devation.  To  her  there  would  coDie 
no  change.  Most  certainly  Scudaniore  sbould 
be  the  last  pcrson  she  would  ever  hear  speak 
of  love;  her  present  remorse  assured  her  to 
that  resolution  ahe  should  adhere ; — and  afi;un 
she  wept,  biit  with  li?ss  bitteraess. 

The  first  day  for  niany  months  in  wbich 
Paul  had  not  appcarcd  at  Treganna  paseed 
heavily  ;  Olinda's  eyes  were  incessantly  tumed 
to  the  Uiwn,  and  every  inoment  she  thougbt 
the  door-bell  rang.  The  sea  beating  an  the 
beach,  or  a  sheep-bell  occasionally  tinkbng. 
were,  however,  the  only  real  sounda  that  dis- 
turbed  the  silence. 

The  next  moming  Clinda  (wlio  feared,  froin 
conscioiisness,  to  attract  the  attention  of  her 
servants  by  asking  a  question  relative  to  the 
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SoudamoreB)  took  a  long  walk,  from  wbich 
sbe  rdtnrned  by  a  road  ftom  whence^  witbout 
being  seen,  ahe  slioald  bave  a  view  of  tbe 
parvooage  and  its  eDviroiiB,— -yct  she  should 
leam  noduDg  fron  thence,  but  tbe  very  aspeel 
of  tbe  Windows,  Bhe  thought,  woiüd  sbow  bcr  if 
thcte  waa  peace  wi Ain. 

Sbe  went  fiust  throu^  tbe  first  part  of  ber 
wiidk,  tfll  Seudamore^«  cottage  was  seen,  and 
sbe  eagvrly  bent  b^  eyes  towjards  it.  Her  swu 
]mie  was  excited  by  seeing  seyeral  persons,  finom 
diferent  directions,  all  apparently  bending  tbeir 
Steps  towards  its  door  1  Sbe  gazed  witb  atten- 
tion, and  could  not  conceive  why  a  spot  in 
gcmenü  so  solitary,  sboiüd  now  attract  so  many 
visiters;  hat  recoUected  it  was  Seudamore^s 
custom  to  reoeive  tbe  applications  and  appeals 
itf  bis  poorer  neighbours  on  certain  days,  when 
bis  mediation,  advice,  and  assistance,  in  various 
ways»  were  useful  to  them. 

^^  Tben  bis  usual  babits  are  not  interrupted ; 
Im  self-posaesabn  enables  bim  to  make  no  dif- 
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ferencc  in  his  former  mode  of  life.  Surely, 
therefore,  I  have  grieved  niore  than  my  fault 
dematided ;  my  vanJty  exaggeraled  its  effect." 
The  reflection  at  once  consoled  and  piqued 
lier.     She  hastened  horaeward. 

Ät  an  angle  of  the  high  road  where  the 
approach  to  Treganna  crossed  a  green  lane 
ieading  to  the  parsonage,  Lady  Sedley  encoun- 
tered  the  doctor  of  ihe  vUlage,  whom  she  civUly 
accosted,  and  inquiretl  after  a  villager  whow 
ilhie&s  she  Iiad  eiigaged  him  to  superintend- 
He  gave  the  details,  adding  he  should  "  see 
the  putient  again  that  afternoon,  and  shoiüd 
have  already  been  there,  but  was  delayed  by 
having  gone  round  to  see  Mra.  Scudomore, 
whom  he  was  glad  to  find  lolerably  eaay." 

."  Easy  !     Is  Mra.  Scudamore  ill  ?" 

"  Not  ill,  my  Lady,  but  uoder  some  anx- 
iety." 

Olioda  trembled  and  feared  to  hazard  anotbef 
question.  Could  Paul,  in  the  frenzy  of  disap- 
poiniment,  have  sufiered  his  wife  to  leam  the 


ottadinieiit  lie  bad  föit»  and  tlie  disappointmeiit 
he  hfld  BUiBlailied?  It  iras  impomble;  be 
ooiild  Ddt  be  io  miidly  incoiiBiderate  töwards 
ritber. 

Mr.  Blount,  tUnking  tbat  Lädy  Sedley  was 
flSeiit  trom  surprise.  and  expectätion  that  he 
would  ezplain,  eontinued,  **  Your  Ladyship 
bat  ik>t  theo  heard  that  Mr.  Scudamore  has 
idMented  hinraelf  these  last  two  days?  Mrs* 
Scudamore  is  under  some  concem,  as  he  has  not 
written  ;  she  knows  not  of  any  business  tbat 
was  Ixkely  to  withdraw  him  from  home  at  this 
inoiBent. 

RTery  moment  and  every  word  add^d  to 
OKnda'^s  perplexity  and  alarm ;  she  feit  that 
she  ought  to  speak,  yet  that  she  could  make  no 
effort  to  utter  that  would  not  betray  her  want 
of  self-possession.  In  other  circumstances  her 
natural  im  pulse  would  have  been  to.  hasten  to 
tbe  parsonage ;  but  she  dared  not  even  seek  to 
alleviate  the  distress  she  had  caused.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  to  speak  calmly,  she  said, 

VOL.  II.  I 


vant  to  Mr.  Blount's,  and  exp« 
the  family  at  thc  parsonago  fron 

She  pHssed,  turning  her  slep 
gaiina,  deafened  by  the  soiind 
which  beat  in  her  temples,  and 
drag  the  gtiffening  limba  which 
beneath  her  weight. 

In  no  moment  of  wretched  1 
in  thought  more  rapid,  distinct, 
ihan  when  we  are  in  inomentary 
some  dreadful  eveni.  Olinda's  wl 
(hroiigh  her  mind;— how  fatally 
judged  her  interests  and  feeling 
the  opinions  of  others,  by  stniggl 
less  ainiB,  because  others  did  so- 
whose  minds  she  despised,    who 
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Became  iLady  Portburj  «od  her  aodety  bad 
kuig^ed  ttt.aU  who  did  not  bdong  ;to  it^^nd: 
bad .  Ihoi^tf  it  impoMble  to  exist  ^contoBt» 
edlji  whhoHt  splendour  and  riches,  she  had 
madeamaniage^hieh  afforded  aollttogelae; 
and  twhen,  the  reaction .  tame^  when  she  had 
diacovered  how  Kttfe  pleaaufe  splendour  and 
richea  could  really  afford  her,  she  had  slill 
sougbtiier  oonsdation  in  coquetry.  From*  d»: 
nxMnent  she  häd  aieen  how  much  Scudamqve 
admired  her,  she  had  used  every  art  to 
strengtben  the  impression,  regardless  of  her 
duty  to  Lord  Sedley,  and  of  Jessy^s  happi«» 
ness,  and  even  of  his,  whose  involuntary  Ten- 
geance  it  was  that  she  shared  his  feelings. 

In  bitter  repentance  she  asked  herseif,  was 
she  indeed  the  person  who  had  so  acted  ?  She 
reooHected  how,  in  former  times,  she  would  bäte 
judged  another  whose  guilt  was  similar.  Could 
she  See  Paul  Scudamore,  she  would  teil  bim 
the  truth,  that  vanity  alone  had  prompted  her 
to  try  to  tum  his  head ;  that  she  had  seemed 
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more  amiable  than  she  was,  by  a  tliousand 
petty  artifices  whioh  her  amended  feelings 
alone  enabled  her  to  confess.  With  humble 
contrition  ehe  called  to  tnind  the  many  slight 
and  apparenlly  involuntary  indicarions  of  in. 
lerest  by  »hich  she  had  tried  to  engsge  eveo 
hiä  vaoity  on  her  ^ide,  which  in  reality  were 
the  result  of  her  own ;  anil  contrived  ooly  to 
fieräuade  him  of  her  preference,  when  she  waa 
as  yet  whoUy  indifferent.  In  short,  she  deter- 
mined  to  teil  him  everything  biit  that  she 
now  loved  him ;  and  when  the  first  hour  of 
perturbation  was  over,  she  sat  down  eagerly 
to  make,  by  her  perfect  sincerity,  the  only  re- 
paration  in  her  power.  She  wrote  with  fraok- 
ness,  for  her  vanity  was  quelled  by  aelf-re- 
proaeh.  A  thousand  times  she  resolved  that 
she  never  more  would  directlvi  or  indirectly, 
give  the  slightest  occaaion  to  any  man  to  cod. 
sider  he  received  encouragement  froin  her  iDan- 
ners.  It  now  eeemed  to  her  imposstble  that 
she  could  have  cvcr  been    so  scltish  and  ua- 
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priiici{rfed  as  Co  saerifioe  Jessy*«  hftppiliess  ffmr 
the  spcnt  of  her  yanity.  Sbe  bitterly  remem« 
beied  höw  dtten  ste  had,  by  a  thoiMand  small 
artifioesy  oiffiered  in  oontrast  lo  the  notioe  of 
Seudanlore  her  superiority  over  his  wife ;  how 
she  had  tried  to  elicit  her  defidencies  whfle 
shawrog  her  attention,  affability,  and  Idndness ; 
and  theäe  acta  of  treachery  had  arisen  on  such 
tffifling  oocasions^  that  at  the  time  she  wai 
hardly,  conscious  of  what  her  oonscience  had 
reoorded  for  this  period  of  humiliation  and 
repentance.  Heartily  did  she  afagure  such 
ungenerous  deceit,  'and  eamestly  pray  for 
its  pardon,  resolving  to  dedicate  the  remain- 
der  of  her  life  wholly  to  the  fulfilment  of  her' 
duties. 

Her  letter  was  finished,  and  she  read  tt 
again;  but  the  account  of  her  conduet,  aüd 
its  motiTes,  seemed  to  make  her  so  contempt* 
able  and  biame-worthy,  that  she  feit  unwilling 
to  send  it  to  Paul  Scudamore.  But  this  conilict 
of  her  vanity  and  penitence  passed  away ;  she 
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determiaed  to  accept  the  mortificatioo — it  wafi 
a  lest  of  her  sincerity. 

From  Mr.  Blount's  answer  to  the  mesaage 
she  dispalched  in  the  evening,  she  learut  (hat 
äcudamore  had  not  retumed ;  and  that  Jessy 
was  Bufiering  great  anxiety.  Great  it  niight  be, 
bul  not  more  kceii  than  herownduringthe  buc- 
ceeding  night.  The  letter  it  had  cost  so  inany 
pangs  to  write,  was  useleHs  tili  she  could  find 
where  it  might  reach  him.  The  post  brought 
!ier  letters,  and  with  indescribable  agitation  she 
saw  that  the  firüt  she  opened  was  from  Scuda- 
more !  and  in  these  terms — 


"  The  last  hour  I  spent  with  you  has  shown 
me  the  madness  and  folly  of  my  conduct,  and 
the  great  self-deception  of  which  I  must  accuae 
myaelf.  At  least  that  folly  is  puniahed,  and 
severely.  Butyou— have  you  noself-reproaches, 
Lady  Sedley,  for  having  so  fatally  mtsled  me? 
Can  you  at  this  moment  feel  for  the  desperate 
ruin  you  have  wrought  ?  And  what  has  your  mo. 


AoaiAsak.Esamk .  Vit 

thB^heeßkhvMmnijiiAh  impiMUe  that^  farillui 
moBe  gratifioödoD  vi  idie  ooqaetry^  sa^  Ituman 
btJDgi oouUihwe : fgosm  so  fiur^  aod  perscMKd 
iOi  liioig.  ".tf a  ^the  .ficst  /conftitioii  äi  diaaypoinl!* 
meat^  I.«0otii0d  oly  oiraii'presiiiiiptMitctf  haTiDg 
bem^  the:  caaiifle,o£  mj  error  >;:  bot «  fbomand  oir» 
c«HD8taooes;Mcursto<isitid,  .wbicb  otovincene 
tbtt.foiiiaoiigbtiia«reaile  tbe:  hnpressioa  it  was 
mjü^rual  misfoituiM  to  repeiv^  and  tbat  yon 
sludied  to/fiilake  me  beliebe  it' waa  reciprood» 
How  dundd  you  jodge  this  canduct  in  andtb»  ? 
Aa  this  ia  tha  last^time  I  ahall  ever  address  yöu^ 
I  will  use  the.iigbt  I  have  so  deariy  bougfat^  and 
speak  as  I  hope  no  other  man  will  again  be 
foroed'tcftsperic«  .':  • 
JfYQuioündine  struggling  witb  the  saM^iol 
tment,  «t  bavii^«  from  rash  and  ^arly 
1»  inYcdved  my  destiny  witb  that  of  «ne 
wbose  only  fault  is  that  she  was  not  suitedla 
ma^  Though.I  bad  learned  that  I  was  mia^ 
taken»  1  was  contented  to  bear  ita  consequenots^ 
Jessy  was  happy ;  I  had  found  oocupations  and 
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aBsumed  habits  which  filled  my  time,  wbicb 
uccupied  my  Tniod  enougli  to  givc  me  often 
satisfactiuQ,  and  always  employmcnl,  I  waa 
p«;aceful,  had  escaped  from  the  lyranny  of  all 
overwhclming  passious  and  devuuring  anxiety, 
and  1  sliould  liave  so  continued,  but  for  you  ! 
1  will  not  deny  tbat,  without  any  fault  üf  youn, 
I  could  not  have  met  you  without  aa  increased 
üensibility  of  what  was  wanting  tu  my  happi- 
ness ;  but  Ü  would  have  passed.  I  fi-el  that  the 
ne\t  fault  was  niine ;  I  should  not  have  sought 
— I  should  havu  shunned — your  society,  whea 
I  lirst  discovered  the  grcat  pleasure  it  gave  me. 
The  duty  of  doing  so  occurred  to  me  afler  a 
lime,  but  1  considered  that  it  was  needless  to 
refuse  myselfa  pleasure,  of  which  circumstances 
wouid  at  all  events  soon  deprive  me.    And  soon 

after  I  fancied Obnda,  1  can  hanlly  now  be- 

beve  I  was  in  error ,'  Even  now,  I  am  at  times 
forced  to  think  that  iio  human  being  could 
feign  so  well ! — so  perfectly  ! — so  constantly  1 
Do  uot  endeavour  to  persuade  yourself  that  my 
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▼anity  put  a  oonstmetioii  od  yotxr  words  and 
eDüducC  to  lAich  beitber  were  jasüy  Hable; 
both  were  long  observed  with  rigorouB  and 
comfMuatiTdy  ealm  ficnitiny,  before  I  yielded 
to  ihe  belief  Aat  you  loved  me. 

^Olinda^  reoollect  the  expresrion  of  your 
nuHmerB  towards  me-^— tbe  thousand  trifles  by 
wfaidi  tt  was  tinged  with  partiality.  No ,  oon« 
staut  mterooiirse,  kindness,  and  confidence  would 
not  ba^e  produoed  this  evil !  Had  I  loved  yoQ 
without  faaving  been  led  to  hope  that  in  happier 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  retumed,  I 
sbould  have  been  able  in  dlence  and  solitude  to 
have  Bubdued  or  borne  the  sorrows  my  own 
foUy  inflicted ;  it  is  only  those  who  have  hoped 
that  can  despair.  You  have  lost  the  right  to 
talk  of  the  guilt  of  loving  you,  the  impossibility 
of  betraying  your  duties,  the  forbearance  due 
to  Jessy— to  sodety — to  your  reputation — to 
mkie*  You  have  lost  the  right,  I  repeat,  to  shel- 
ter  yourself  by  this  cold  common-place  from  the 
pursuit  you  invited — the  man  you  have  so  mise- 

I5 
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rably  fooled  and  disappointed !  How  often 
when  we  have  talked  on  the§e  subjects,  (then 
apparently  general,  and  wilbuut  reference  to 
nurselves,)  )iave  I  suught  to  oblain  such  a  know- 
ledge  of  your  npiniona  aad  fecUngs,  as  niight 
show  me  how  you  would  really  act  in  circum- 
staiices  like  the  present ;  and  did  you  tbea 
espress  yourself  with  ihe  severe  moralitVi  tbe 
religious  decision,  the  regard  for  others,  with 
which  you  now  repulse  me  ?  Did  you  not,  by 
evasions,  by  words  which  you  at'tcrwards  endea- 
voured  to  quahfy  or  explain,  give  me  room  to 
siippose  your  opinioD:^  were  lesa  rigid  than  those 
you  now  Endeavour  to  assume?  Why  did  you 
not  at  that  period  show  me  the  delermined 
prtociple  that  would  have  spared  all  that  fbl- 
lowedF 

"  I  icnow  you  might  ask  why  I  grieve  for 
one  who,  in  my  eslimation,  hae  acted  so  unwor- 
thily — Fell  nie  there  is  the  less  to  regret — that 
I  lose  but  an  illusion.  1  can  say  ihis  to  my- 
seif,   but  it  does  not    correct    my  folly.      Vou 
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faflve beeome  to  me «aoli^ectof  sudi  «urpasaing 
mteKBt^  that  I  camnot  tum  to  aoy  other;  and 
it  jmn  aoA  hoptSmmeaH  ean  wear  out  such 
fteüngi,  (as  «porbap»  they  migbty)  I  have  nel 
strengdi  of  nind  to  endure  the  experiment.  I 
shudder  when  I  think  of  spending  years  as  I 
have  ipent  the  days  and  nights  rince  I  have 
last  Seen  you  !  And  yet  this  misery  is  suscep- 
tiUe  of  aggravEtion.  I  should  know  yxm  were 
spreading  the  same  snares  for  others,  after  I 
had  haiiisbed  myself  from  your  sight 

*^  Olinda,  I  have  wiitten  harshly  perhaps — 
justly,' I  knowrbear  h  patiently,  for  it  is 
deserved :  remember  it  without  unkindness,  for 
it  is  the  last  offence  of  one  who  Wes  you 
devotedly. 

*'  If  you  e?er  feel  howmuch  you  made  me 
sufler,'  remember  the  only  request  I  have  to 
make  is,  that,  if  another  should  love  you  as 
desperatdy  —  as  deeply  as  I  have  done,  you 
will  not  treat  him  as  you  did  me.  Repulse 
him  from  the  first,  if  you  love  him  not ;  if  you 
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do ButI  will  not  think  that  your  heart  can 

be  woD,  when  he  failed  whose  earnest  aiTeclion 
at  leaat  deserved  it.  Adieu,  OÜDda,  adieu  for 
ever !  The  pain  it  gives  nie  to  write  theee 
words,  shows  me  how  necessary  that  adieu  is 
für  your  wclfare — for  ray  peace, 

"  Paul  Scuoamork." 


Olinda  read  tbeae  well-deserved  reproocheB 
with  agonies  of  repentance  and  torrents  of  tears. 
A  chill  terror  oppresscd  her  heart ;  her  dazzled 
eyes  scarce  distinguished  the  characters  of  his 
implied  nienace.  When  she  would  again  have 
recurred  to  the  letter,  she  feit  that  her  punish- 
nieiit  was  inipending. 

Seudamore's  letter  was  not  dated,  bul  the 
fxistntark  was  "  London."  She  feit  a  wish  to 
fiitlow  him,  to  perauade  him  to  retuni  toJessy; 
shi'  was  as  wilting  to  accuse  —  to  prove  herseif 
[inworlby  of  regard,  as  the  niost  bitter  enemy 
oould  have  been.  She  rose  to  order  horäes.  be- 
fore  she  recollected  that  she  had  no  means  of 
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diflooTermg  wheie  he  m%ht  be ;  sbe  knew  he 
had  neither  firkiids  nor  rekitions  in  London. 

Her  next  iden  was,  ta  tdl  Mn.  Scudamore 
that  she  had  heard  from  him,  and  beaeech  her 
to  sei  out  directly.  He  had  always  shown  ao 
mucb  attention  to  hia  wife^  so  great  a  aolidtude 
for  her  oomfcNrt,  that  she  was  assured  Jessy^s 
actual  entreaty  for  his  retum  —  even  her  pre- 
senoe  and  natural  anxiety,  would  at  once  en- 
force  her  claims. 

She  then  resolved  to  conceal  his  having  writ- 
ten  a  letter  to  her,  as  it  was  impossible  to  show 
it  to  Jessy ;  and  merely  to  say  he  had  been  seen. 
in  London.  Perhaps  Jessy  might  have  some 
means  of  tracing  him  —  would  know  of  some 
oonnexion  or  drcumstance  that  was  likely  to 
direct  him  to  a  particular  spot  in  town.  She' 
flew  towards  the  parsonage. 

The  first  moments  of  affliction  are  often  alike, 
or  nearly  so,  in  very  diflTerent  characters.  To 
eadi  thdr  sufferings — all  are  men 

"  Condemned  alike  to  groan.*^ 
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Ptnmm  vi  «Im  and  daggiA  feelii^s,  when 
tbe  Uw  int  fsUs  tmable,  Mok,  and  weep  be- 
will  k,  lä.e  tboae  »hose  torrows  will  be  life- 
img.  The  nwd  ts  krelfed  witb  tbe  oak  ;  but 
«bot  Ütt  Monn  n  orcr,  tbe  supfile  victim  rises 
— tbe  lom  oak  is  uprooted  for  ever ! 

Mrs.  ScutUmc»«  was  sitting  witb  her  head 
resting  oa  her  arm.  The  traces  ot  weeping 
wer«  an  her  fair  face ;  her  long  golden  rinfrletE 
wav  uncuried;  her  eyeUds  were  snollen  ;  her 
cheek  was  pale.  She  evidenrly  had  sufiered 
nmre  than,  front  her  habiiual  calinness,  Olinda 
had  expected  ;  and  i(  added  to  ihe  self-reproach 
whicb  she  was  already  undergoing,  when  sbe 
coDsidered  all  this  was  her  work.  The  recol- 
lection  of  Jessy's  first  appearance  al  Tr^anna, 
looking  tranquU  and  blooming  bs  the  fluwers 
she  then  offered  to  one  who  had  aince  proved 
so  cruel  and  fatal  a  foe,  pierced  her  heart, 
and  impeded  her  utterance  when  she  attempt- 
ed  confusedly  to  offer  words  of  consolation 
and   sympathy,  and   to  make  such   enquiiies 
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^i^  w«B  tfx»  füll  of  her  own  dista^ss  to  peiw 
ceife  tbe  pais-Mid  «mbamwiiBietit  et  her  vi^tcai 
—  toa  Ididiy  and  üeeble^mioded  .not  to  txam 
eagerlgr  to  aiqr  consolcft'.  She  not  only  detailed 
Ihe  ^cireumataiicesf^afPaal^t  tnMccoantable  ab«« 
aeoee,  stA  her  own  alarm^  iMit?.  iaformed  Olin^ 
tbat'*«he'liad  JBftt  veceived  a  letter  iro.m  him^ 
and  oftred  it  her,  adding:  f*  I  cantiDt  undei^ 
stwid  k,  I  am  ao  firightened  and  conftiaed ;  bot; 
perhaps 'yau  will  be  kind'enough  to  teil  me 
what  you  think,  Lady  Sedley . 

Olinda  eagerty  sougbt  for  the  däte<^— th^re 
was  not  one.    The  letter  was  as  foUows : — 

^*  I  fear,  I  know,  dear  Jessy,  that  I*  ebi^ 
have  oost  you  mueh  Anxiety  ere  you  receivoi. 
this;  and  it'would  have  reached  you  sooneiv 
had  I  not  been^  vainly  tasking  my  distracted 
mind'fpfr  terms  to  make  a  painful  communica« 
tion  less  painful.     It  is  fruitless  to  try.     I  can 
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only  aflk  you  to  diminish  my  guüt  to  inyself 
by  bearing  well  what  I  must  still  iaäict.  A 
wayward,  a  diseased  raind  has  made  hotne^ 
England — life  itself  intolerable; — but  I  do  you 
justice.  Your  temper,  your  conduct,  has  in 
every  thing,  at  all  timcs,  beec  what  should  have 
made  the  most  fastidious  happy.  You  bave  no 
cause  for  self-reproach— remcmber  this,  dear 
Jessy ;  you  did  all  that  depended  on  you  to 
rtnder  niy  home  all  1  could  wish.  I  am  not  un- 
jfratoful,  evi'n  now  ;  bul  modes  of  feeling,  defects 
in  my  characWr,  have  deprived  me  of  the  power 
of  enjuying  life,  or  aiiy  gift  it  offers.  I  bave 
taken  every  precaution  to  secure  to  you  the 
wealth  that  has  fallen  to  us,  May  it  minister 
to  your  happiness  !  May  you  find  another  objecl 
of  attachment,  who  will  better  repay  your 
genlle  kindness !  May  you  forget  in  bis  com- 
panionship  one  whose  nature  does  not  merit 
your  regrets!  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  and  for 
ever ;  but  not  without  intreating  you  to  jiardon 
the  inetiualitiefi  of  tetnper,  the  sullen  and  churt- 
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humour  from  wbich  you  bave  ölten  suffered, 
and  with  sudi  padence ;— *but  this  is  over,  par-, 
doD  and  forget  it. 

'*  Paul  Sgudamors." 

*^  What  does  he  mean?  oh !  what  does  he 
mean  ?^  exdaimed  Jessy.  **  I  am  sure  I  know 
of  nothing  tbat  oould  have  happened  to  grieve 
him.  You  see  he  is  not  angry  with  me,  and 
his  anders  fortune  has  fallen  to  him,  and  stiU 
he  is  unhappy.  Oh,  Lady  Sedley !  what  does 
he  mean  ?  and  what  shall  I  do  ?^  and  she  wept 
heavily. 

Olinda  eamestly  advised  her  to  set  out  for 
London. instantly;  suggested  various  modesof 
endeavouriug  to  ascertain  his  retreat;  and  finally 
fumished  Jessy  with  money  for  the  journey, 
and  tried  by  every  means  to  raise  her  spirits, 
and  prepare  her  to  use  the  arguments,  and 
offer  the  motives,  most  likely  to  influence  Scu- 
damore  to  return.  These  exertions  would  have 
lightened  her  own  heart  of  half  its  load,  had 
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they  not  been  trans''ormeil  to  tortiire  by  ihe 
gratiCude  and  thanks  of  the  unsuspecting  Jcssy, 
whith  were  offered  more  fervently  tbaü  wa« 
usual  to  her  manner ;  but  on  this  occasion 
every  apark  of  feeling  was  roused  by  the  appre- 
bension  of  a  tnisfortune  the  greatest  she  coiild 
ttmeeise. 

At  lasti  Lady  Sedley,  having  done  all  slie 
could  devise  to  assist,  rose  to  depart-  Jeaay 
aeized  her  band.  "  Oh  !  Lady  Sedley,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  who  in  the  world  is  your  equal  ? 
who  but  yourself  wuiild  lake  so  much  paios  to 
comfort  and  help  a  poor  crealure,  who  i« 
notbing  to  you,  merely  because  ahe  in  dis- 
tressed  and  forlorn  ?  Oh  !  all  iny  life  1  shall 
remember  your  kindness,  and  the  goodneM  af 
your  heart." 

The  pang  that  ^eized  Olinda's  heart  at  thi> 
enconiiiim,  of  which  she  feit  herselfso  enliMy 
unworthy,  coinpletely  mastered  the  self-posses- 
sion  she  had  hitherto  niaintained.  She  wepl 
bitterly  for  some  moments,  and  when  able  to 
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speak,  exdaimed»  ^*  Ob  I  da  not  thmik  me ;  do 
npCt  I  bcteedi  yoa !  Yoti  o^^  me  naihiDg— If 
you  kaew — W^tild  lo  hca^en.  ■      ^ 

A  moment  iiKHre,  and  her  mgony  «t  the  un- 
deserved  ipraise  wouki  haye  foroed  ftom  her  a 
secrety  i^ch  in  cooler  momenl»  Ae  would  haye 
knowii  it  was  advisable  to  retain, 

At  tbis  moment  Mr.  Blounl  entered  tbe 
room,  and  enquired  after  Mrs.  Scudamore^s 
healtb ;  to  whicb  Jessy  replied  she  bad  heard 
that  Mr.  Scudamore  was  in  London,  wbither 
she  was  instantly  going. 

To  tbe  great  surprise  of  Lady  Sedley,  wbo 
was  recalled  to  berself  by  bis  entrance,  be  tried 
to  dissuade  Jes^  from  the  joumey,  and  started 
seTeral  objectioms,  whicb  she  seemed  to  dis* 
regard* 

Olinda  quitted  the  room,  fc^owed  by  Mr. 
Blount,  wbo  opened  the  door ;  and  on  reacbing 
tbe  little  gate  of  the  court,  whicb  was  sbeltered 
fram  obsenratioD  of  the  Windows  by  the  shrübs 
whicb  hupg  over  it,  be  said,  *'  Your  ladysbip 
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was,  perhaps,  surprised  at  my  tndeavouring 
tn  dissuade  Mrs.  Scudaraore  frotti  following  her 
husband  ;  biit  knowing  it  would  be  fruiüess  — " 

"  Fruidess !  why  do  you  think  so?" 

"  By  Unding  yoiir  ladyship  with  her  —  I 
thought — I  imagined — ^youhad  beeii  aware— ■" 

"  Aware  !  of  what  ?" 

"  That  poor  Mr.  Scudamore  is  no  more  !" 

Olinda  heard  this  without  being  certain  that 
her  ear  gave  her  tbe  just  sense  of  his  words- 
Her  litnbs  trembled,  flashes  of  fire  seemed  to 
flicker  across  her  eyes,  astounding  noises  setmed 
to  ring  in  her  ear,  whüe  Mr.  Blount  added, 
"  Poor  man  !  he  died  by  his  own  hand  !" 

The  excessive  ahock  of  thia  intelligence  woutd 
have  betrayed  Lady  Sedley's  feelings,  had  not 
her  accusing  eonscience  led  her  imroediate 
thoughls  to  JesHy — Jessy,  whom  she  had  wi- 
dowed  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrows  pasi  con- 
üolation  ! 

Witti  that  composure  which  belongs  to  the 
last  degree  of  mental  suifering,  she  requested 
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Mr.  Blount  would  instantly  return  to  Mrs. 
Scudamore,  and  by  degrees  cautioualy  oommu- 
nicate  the  event,  adding  she  would  return  to 
the  parsonage  in  a  few  bouni. 

She  tben  left  him  wondering  at  the  calmness 
she  ahowed  on  hearing  the  de^dorable  cand  of 
one  she  had  known  so  well ;  and  laying  it  to 
the  account  of  that  hardness  of  heart  which 
proaperity  is  apt  to  create,  by  alluring  us  to 
study  our  own  feelings  and  inclinations  so  com* 
pletdy  that  we  entirely  forget  what  those  of 
others  may  be. 

Thus  perpetually  do  superficial  observers 
miqudge.  A  keener  eye  would  have  detected  the 
yiolent  effort  to  preserve  that  chill  stillness— the 
oonvulsive  catchings  of  the  muscles — the  palsied 
stiffiiess  of  the  hands  and  jaw,  which  marks  the 
acquired  composure  of  the  miserable  in  their 
first  hours  of  anguish. 

When  Paul  quitted  Olinda,  at  the  close  of 
their  last  interview,  it  afterwards  appeared, 
that   (probably  from  a  wish  to  avmd  being 
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traced)  he  had  walked  sevcral  miles  at^oss  tbe 
coiintry  before  he  took  a  place  in  a  coach  going 
to  London.  On  hia  arrival  there,  he  wem  into 
a  coffee  house,  wbere  he  asked  for  sonie  wine, 
and  after  drinking  some,  sat  for  hours  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  abstraction  of 
his  nianner,  the  distinguished  beauty  of  his 
person,  caught  the  atlealion  of  the  people 
belonging  to  the  house,  and  eaabled  tbeoi  af- 
terwards  to  remember  all  that  had  passed  dur- 
ing  the  time  he  was  their  guest. 

He  wrote  two  letters,  and  then  repaired  to 
his  uncle's  lawyer,  wbere  he  caubed  a  will  lo 
be  prepared  and  exccuted,  assigning  to  Jessy 
all  the  property  he  inherited  by  the  dealh  of 
Miss  Humberston ;  and  evinced  the  greatcst 
anxiety  that  the  paper  sbould  not  be  defectrse 
in  any  form.  Üuring  the  period  of  its  pre- 
paration,  tbere  was  nothing  sufiiciently  remark- 
able  in  bis  manner  to  attract  the  lawyer's  notice, 
who  nierely  observed  that  he  appeared  grave 
and  fatigued,  and  his  dress  was  neglected.     He 
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was  invited  to  dine,  biit  excused  himsdf  as 
bcng  oUiged  to  quil  London  direotljr. 

Wben  Mft  butidess  was  öoncluded,  he  re-^ 
tuned  to  the  coffee-house,  where  be  ordered 
a  ftem,'  to  wbieh*  he  iniitiediatelj  retitedv  de^ 
siriiig'' 4hat  he  sbofiId<  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
moming ;  be  would  ring  when  he  ^anted  aoy 
thing.  Towards  six  on  the  following  evening, 
the  waiter  asked  if  he  had  not  better  call  the 
gentleman,  as  he  was  probably  iU;-T-he  was 
desired  to  do  so,  büt  the  door  was  locked,  and 
no  answer  returned  to  any  enquiry.  It  was 
then  forced,  and  Paul  Scudamore  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor.  His  life  had  been  many 
houra  extinct,  he  was  stiff  and  cold,  his  head 
diattered  by  the  pistol  whieh  lay  by  him,  and 
the  bright  black  curls  of  his  hair  drenched  in 
a  pool  of  blood.  He  had  not  undressed ;  the 
bed  was  underanged. 

A  note  lay  on  the  dressing-table,  addressed 
to  his  lawyer,  who  was  immediately  sent  for. 
It  only  contained  a  request  that  the  news  of 
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his  death  should  be  niade  known  to  Mr 
Blount  at  Treganna,  and  by  him  cautiously 
announced  to  Jessy, — and  bis  desire  thal  the 
funeral  should  be  most  private,  and  ralher 
in  confonnity  with  bis  late  circumstances,  than 
with  the  great  riches  wbicb  had  now  become 
hii  useless  portion. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Lady  Sbdlby  entered  her  own  apartment 
in  a  State  of  horror  difficult  to  bear.  In  tbe 
agony  of  lonely  remorse,  she  repeated  a  thou- 
sand  times  to  herseif,  "  I  have  done  irremedi« 
able  evil  ;*^  no  effort  of  mine  can  repair— no 
change  in  human  events  can  reverse— what  has 
happened.  I  have  taken  a  human  life,  I  have 
slain  Paul  Scudamore,  I  am  the  cause  of  what 
Jessy  now  endures !  A  thousand  threatening^ 
voices  seemed  incessantly  to  repeat  these  words 
with  deafening  distinctness  to  her  ear. 

A  more  fearful  apprehension,  one  that  she 
shrank  from  presenting  to  her  own  mind, 
would  sometimes  chill  her  blood,  and  almost 

VOL.  II.  K 
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still  the  tbrobbing  of  her  heart ;  and  theo  &he 

longed  to  hope  that  sudden  madness,  not  de- 

spair,  had  caused  her  wretched  friend's  cata- 

stropfae.     That  hope  she  was  not  long  permitted 

to  feel:  a  mossenger  from  Mr.  Blount  brought 

her  the  letter  from  Paul's  lawyer,   desciibing 

the  circiimstances  attending  his  death  ;  so  much 

self-possession  and  recoUection  had  he   shown 

to  the  latest  hour,  as  furbade  her  resting  od 

that  consolatioD. 

Her  coQsciousness  was  like  that  of  the  im- 

peniteiit  sioner  when  eternity  is  near,  and  this 

World   crumbling   away — üke  that   the   living 

World  must  feel, 

"  Wben  shriwllmg  like  spuebedKroU, 
The  flaming  heaietii  tt^lher  rotl," 

and  the  day  of  wrath  has  dawned. 

After  a  long   struggle,   she   agaiu    wem   to 

Mrs.    Scudamore,    who    wept   constantly   aad 

heavily,   but  withoul  so   much   bitterness,    for 

her  conscience  did  not  accuse  her  of  any  failure 

in  duty.     She  grieved  for  Paul,  and  for  lier&elf. 
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withoat  knowiDg  how  little  sbe  had  suited  him, 
withottt  having  ever  learned  that  he  feit  the 
error  of  bis  early-cboice. 

Lady  Sedlej  found  her  aole  relief  in  the 
kindness  she  was  able  to  show  Jessy  at  this 
period«  and  her  severest  pang,  in  the  gratitude 
of  its  objeci,  and  the  approbation  of  her  few 
beholders.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  cheated 
them  of  their  good-will  and  respect 

Deep,  yery  deep,  was  the  pain  inspired  by 
any  drcumstance  or  object  that  recaUed  her 
past  vanity  and  coquetry.  Her  piano-forte, 
still  laden  with  the  songs  she  had  so  often  sung 
for  Scudamore ;  the  books  he  had  read  to  her, 
marked  by  bis  band ;  the  embroidery  in  her 
fnime  —  every  fiower,  while  she  gased  on  it, 
seemed  to  bring  back  the  sound  of  the  verses 
he  had  read  while  she  worked  it.  All  employ* 
ments  were  impossible,  and  the  whole  aspedt 
of  ihe  sitting-room  where  their  last  and  deci- 
dve  interview  had  taken  place,  thrilLed  her 
with  horror.   She  made  some  pretext  for  chang» 

K  2 
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ing  it,  yet  her  spectral  recollectiona  stamped 
themselves  on  every  thing  around,  and  crested 
new  memorials  wherever  ahe  tumed ;  for  one 
misfartune  is  peculiar  to  those  who  are  too 
miserable  to  derive  pleaBure  from  external  ob- 
ject  s  they  can  yel  inflict  pain. 

Jessy's  tears  gradually  ceased ;  so  young, 
so  rieh  and  handsome  a  widow,  soon  found 
herseif  surrounded  with  friends  r  indeed,  all 
ihose  who  had  known  Scudamore  before  mar- 
riflpe  and  poverty  had  drawn  him  into  obscurity, 
suddenly  found  their  interest  in  his  njemory 
wonderfully  heightened  when  Mrs.  Scudamore's 
beauty  and  twelve  thousand  a  year  became 
iiniversally  known.  The  ladies  thought  her 
simple,  unformed,  and  some  said  vulgär;  but 
there  were  many  opinions  in  exception.  Several 
women  of  fashion,  who  had  cultivated  her  ac- 
ijLiaintance  most  assiduously,  declarc?d  "  she 
wa*  natural,  naive,  with  a  great  deal  of  talent, 
wliich  did  not  appear  because  she  was  very 
shy ."   The  professors  of  this  heresy,  it  must  be 
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owned,  had  all  brothers  or  sons  greatly  in  debl, 
«ho  had  several  horses  at  Melton,  and  played 
a  good  deal  in  town ;  and  three  years  after- 
wards,  these  "  golden  opinions''  were  revised, 
qualilied,  and  corrected,  by  Mrs.  Sciidamore''s 
female  advocates,  upon  her  marriage  with  Sir 
George  Burton,  a  good-looking  dull  man,  with 
a  splendid  establishtnent  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Jessy  Uvea  liappily  and  handsotnely,  having 
quite  forgotten  "  poor  Mr.  Scudamore." 

Lady  Portbury's  features  are  more  angulnr, 
and  she  is  not  quite  so  goud-humourtxl  as  in 
earlier  days.  Lord  Portbury  sieeps  more  after 
dinoer,  and  every  parenthesis  in  every  one  of 
his  long  stories  is  a  hundred  times  longer  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Thoreaby  haa  published  a  long  epic  poem 
at  his  own  expense,  becausc  his  printer  assured 
him  poetry  did  not  seil.  This  work  is  entitled 
*'  Massaniello,''  and  the  machinery  are  sea- 
nymphs  disguised  as  fish  in  compliment  to  the 
hero's  calling.     Having  married  the  daughter 
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of  a  rieh  manufacturer  at  Manchester,  toost  of 
his  intimate  friends  have  received  copies  of  the 
work,  bound  in  rose-coloured  le&ther,  and  de- 
corated  with  golden  dolphins.  I  have  not  met 
nith  aiiy  person  who  has  read  it. 

Lucy  and  Mr.  Watson  (who  has  lately  ob- 
tained  a  good  tiving)  contiaue  contented,  n- 
speetwl,  and  heloved  in  their  neighbourliood; 
neither  ever  miss  an  opporlunity  of  being  useful 
to  others.  They  have  three  fine  children,  who 
do  not  promtse  to  be  either  wits  or  beaudes, 
bul  who  are  good-tempered,  healthy,  and  intel- 
ligent enough  to  do  credit  to  the  greet  care 
bestowed  on  them.  The  whole  family  enjoy 
the  niediocrity  which  few  are  willing  to  accept 
conteiitedly,  even  when  they  are  not  qualified 
hy  particular  endoTments  to  claim  a  higher 
destiny. 

I.ady  Maria  continued  all  her  h'fe  a  very  fine 
lady  ;  and  Sir  John  Creswell  repented  heartily 
having  made  her  Olinda  e  successor  in  his  alten- 
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tioBfly  for  äeuft  ifl  not  a  word  api^ülcable  to  tbe 


Some  jean  ekpeed  ere  Prestcm  Fleetwood 
made  a  aepond  choioey  whicb  waa  well  calculated 
to  oonsole  bim  for  bis  disappcHDtmeiit  in  Olinda* 
He  ifl.riBmg  rapidly  in  bis  profession;  bis  home 
is  as  bappy  as  an  attacbed  and  sensible  compa- 
nion  can.  make  it 

Tbe  absence  of  pretension,  tbe  necessity  qf 
eoonomy  in  tbe  early  years  of  their  marriage^ 
-bave  enaUed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleetwood  to  feel 
and  to  value  all  tbe  comfort  of  tbe  ample  inde- 
pendence  be  has  earned.  Tbe  ambition  natural 
to  tbe  more  generous  nature  of  man,  tbe  desire 
of  distinction  and  usefulness,  is  now,  and  bas 
every  prospect  of  being  yet  more  fnlly,  satisfied ; 
bis  life  is  busy»  and  ber^s  retired.  Tbeir  circle  pf 
friends  is  small,  but  tbey  love  and  are  loved  by 
tbem.  Tbey  bave  not  a  crowd  of  companions 
intimate  enougb  to  be  tbe  observers  of  every 
enor  of  judgment,  and  foible  ot  cbaracter,  inse» 
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parable  from  humanity,  and  malicious  enougfa 
to  enjuy  the  opportunity  of  crittcising  and  Pub- 
lishing them.  If  Mrs.  Pleetwood  is  £ameUiiie> 
a  gimd  deal  faligiied  by  hearing  an  imperfeet 
tesBon  from  a  little  tniniature  of  herseif,  and 
plagued  by  a  mutinous  sulk  on  a  small  brow 
resenibling  Fleetwood's,  she  is  wise  and  just 
enough  to  avoid  appearing  so  when  he  comes 
hooie;  and  is  recompensed  for  her  aelf-com- 
iiiand  by  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  the  children'« 
improvement,  and  the  praise  he  gives  to  her 
pains  in  promoting  it. 

Lady  Mardiston^s  avarice  and  rapacity,  wbicb 
had  so  narrowly  missed  iheir  gratificstion  tn 
General  Cartwright's  riches,  grew  keencr,  as 
lions  that  have  tosted  blootl  are  said  to  grow 
more  sanguinary.  On  Lord  Sedley's  retum 
from  bis  embassy,  having  repaired  to  Chelleo- 
ham,  she  was  furtunate  enough  lo  make  a  very 
yeltow  acquaintance  who  was  going  to  India  in 
a  high  Situation.  Having  persuaded  htm  sbe 
was  the  wisest  woman  in  the  world,  he  bethought 
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himself  of  persuading  her  to  take  the  direction 
of  his  large  and  disorderly  establishment. 

This  marriage,  tbough  ii  proved  very  stormy, 
"  &  eeeming  union  in  partidon,^  had  so  far  a 
gpod  efiect  upon  Olinda's  destiny,  inasmiich  as 
it  delivered  her  for  ever  from  her  mortal  eneray, 
and  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  regaining  Lord 
Sedley's  good-will.  She  paid  so  much  attention 
to  his  interests,  so  much  complaisance  lo  bis 
will,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  declare,  that  she 
was  an  excellent  woman,  though  ratherduU  aod 
grave.  He  proved  a  civil  tbough  inconstant 
husband ;  and  Oliuda's  con^ience  was  too  just, 
her  remorse  too  profoiind,  to  require  more  than 
good-humour  and  forbearance.  She  lived  as 
much  in  retirement  as  she  could  do,  consistenlly 
witb  tbe  duties  of  her  Situation  as  Lord  Sed- 
ley's  wife ;  and  was  a  most  carefui  mother  to 
his  only  son. 

Her  female  acquaintance  altowed  she  was 
well-bred  and  obligtng,  but  thougbt  her  too  re- 
served  and  inanimate :  the  inen  declared  nhe 
K  5 
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was  60  colcl  and  proud,  they  could  Dot  admire 
her,  and  wondered  so  lively  a  girl  filiould  make 
so  grave  a  woinan.  But  ÜUnda  had  ceased  (o 
consider  how  her  fellow-creatures  might  judge 
her ;  she  thought  only  how  to  do  her  duty 
towards  them,  and  remembered  always  that 
when  we  have,  in  ihe  smallest  circumstance, 
made  a  fellow-creature  happier  or  better  than 
he  would  have  been  without  our  interference, 
we  have  taken  one  step  in  imitation  ofourgreat 
example. 

Blameless  as  was  her  after-Ufe,  she  nevcr 
was  tonsoled  für  the  irrernediable  evil  she  had 
committed — for  the  dlshonoured  grave  she  had 
dug  for  Paul  Scudamore.  In  vain  did  Lucy 
(the  only  person  acquainted  with  the  cause  of 
that  unfortunate  catastrophe)  repeatedly  re- 
raiiid  her  that  a  man  who  had  invariably  yield- 
ed  to  every  impulae  of  feeling,  might  have  met 
with  a  thousand  circumstances  to  drive  him  to 
desperation,  had  be  never  known  Lady  Sedley ; 
and  that  other  men,  witli  more  encoiiragemäit. 
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wmdd  ba^e  reproacbed  and  forgotten  the 
coquette  who  mided  them.  Olinda  always  re- 
pUäd»  ^*  My  guilt  would  have  been  the  aame, 
dKNigh  its  ooDsequences  migfat  have  proved  kss 
fatal-'» 

When  Lord  Sedley  repain  to  the  North  in 
the  ahooting  BeasoD,  Olinda  spende  two  months 
at  Tr^nna  — a  penance  in  memory  of  her 
Ikult ! 

Other  inhabttants  have  long  occupied  the 
parsonage.  The  path  womby  the  eager  step 
of  ScudanuMre  bas  long  been  efifkced  by  the 
flpringing  herbage ;  the  books  he  read  to  Olinda 
stand  untouched  in  their  dusty  Covers;  and 
her  tuneless  piano  has  since  been  unopened : 
— nothing  remains  but  the  freshness  of  her 
reniorse ! 
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It  was  a'  Ibr  onr  rightful  king 

Tbat  we  left  ftui  Scotland*i  ttnnd ; 
It  was  a'  for  oar  own  rigktfiil  kiiig 
That  we  «"er  law  Irish  land, 

My  dear! 
Now  all  is  done  that  man  could  do. 

And  all  is  doa«  in  Tain ; 
My  love,  my  native  land  adien, 
For  I  mnst  crois  the  main, 

My  dear ! 

Bailad. 

Not  this  the  jnice 
The  thiggith  Tinea  of  earth  prodnoe, 
Pledge  we  the  dranght  the  genii  lore. 

Bridal  of  TriirMoin, 


i 
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CHAPTER  I. 

^*  TO  8IR  PATRICK   LYNCH. 

"  SU  Gemudn  e&  Ltjft. 
*^  MY   DBAR  BROTHBR» 

I  should  fed  perfectly  hi4>py  on  the  sub- 
ject  which  impels  me  to  write  to  jou,  did  I  not 
fear  that  you  may  think  and  fed  difierendy, 
and,  perbaps,  see  with  regret  what  I  can  only 
oonsider  as  matter  of  sincere  congratulation«. 

**  Your  dear  cbild,  our  beloved  Oonagb,  birii 
reaolyed  to  seek  your  permission  to  dcdicate 
herself  to  the  holy  duties  prescribed  by  the 
rule  of  this  convent— to  abandon  the  meaner 
oonoems  of  a  world  not  worthy  to  occupy  her 
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warm  and  pious  beart,  which  aspim  lo  the 
high  destiny  thal  will  fit  her  for  ihe  eton«! 
communion  of  saints  and  angels. 

"  My  dear  brother  will  believe,  I  am  sure, 
that  I  stated  fairly  the  passibility  of  her  re- 
gretting  euch  an  engagement  hereafter.  That 
I  reminded  her  of  the  reluctance  with  nhich 
you  would  see  your  only  child,  ihe  heirese  of 
(what  may  still  be  called)  a  noble  fortune,  qiüt 
a  World  in  which  you  still  feel  an  interesi ; 
that  you  might  even  feel  sorrow  for  the  ex- 
tinction  of  your  nnble  name,  at  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  future  bounties  of  our  rightful 
sovereign,  should  we  see  him,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  restored  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  I  told  her  that,  if  she  chose  the  life 
of  worldly  privalioo  allotted  to  the  pious  re^ 
cluse,  the  well-earned  meed  of  your  loyal  Ser- 
vices would  be  vainly  accorded  to  the  childless 
Sir  Palrick  Lynch  by  a  graleful  monarch.  I 
represented  how  much  all  Ircland  looked  to  the 
restored  dignities  of  the  title  of  Glendalough. 
In  short,  my  dear  brother,  I  spared  none  of  the 
arguments  arising   from  motives  likely   to  be 
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urged  bjr  thoie  mhom  minds  «jre  {XMesaed  by 
waMty  pmBtiaäBf  Aat  I  auglit  enaUe  our  deir 
Oonagli  to  examiiie  Ae  deptht  nf  her  heirt»  «Mi 
pvofe  Ihe  ttability  of  her  vooatkm. 

^^  It  it  nesrly  a  year  aince  ahe  firat  exprested 
her  feduigaoD  this  subjeoU  I  treated  it  aa  the 
haacy  alm  pA^  aad  h  waa  not  tili  thi^ee  weeka 
ainoe  that  I  becane  oooTiDced  it  waa  the  aettled 
purpoae  of  a  aoid  aiiperior  to  eaithly  iDtereste. 
She  writea  heiad^  and  will  pkad  her  dwo 
cause  more  sucoesifully  than  I  can^  if  übe  uees 
liatf  ^  the  fenrent  eloquenoe  with  which  I  have 
heard  her  «peak. 

*^  Adieu»  my  brother ;  my  prayera  are  not 
.wanting  in  your  behalf. 

"  Thbrs8a.^ 

<<  TO  SIR   PATRICK  LYNGH. 
'^MY  DBAR   PATHBRy 

**  No  earthly  interest,  no  meaner  cause  than 
that  in  which  I  plead»  oould  induce  me  to 
didoae  a  destiny  that  you  had  not  deigned  to 
prescribe  to  a  daughter  deeply  sensible  of  the 
devotion  due  to  her  only  parent. 


— ^»<„g 

am  acquainled  with  ,„„ 

''•«:y  of  the  momem,  bul 

li-l»  of  one  wl,„  Ke,  „„,|, 

'"■'"""''"'l'ougl.t.from 

dearfalher,  toendmjday, 

jear.  have  been  »pent  in  h„ 

•llo»  me  lo  take  the  veil  i„ 

"  *»""inie»,  when  I  raed 

•"»  "j„j.ed  .ithin  i„   „,, 

»»»en,   ble..ed  i„   being  ., 

•■yingin   thisabbey,,he„ 

™.o„.,  („ever    .ufücienü,.,, 

kg>!)    the  ccnwr,  „em   to 

»rthlj,  <,J„„,^  .„geUvoiee. 

"'""■   '"•>  -y  prophMic   fa, 

My   head.   „ith   ,he   „„f.dj, 

«emal   amaranths,   the,   „ffl 
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My  Cousin,  Sir  Maurice  Bellew,  of  whom  you 
ore  so  fond,  who  seems  so  well  to  deserve  that 
fondnesE,  will  more  than  supply  my  place  to 
niy  beloved  parent :  he  will  sustain  the  honour 
ofourfamily  ia  arms,  nill  emulate  your  fide- 
lity  to  our  royal  master,  and  inherit  the  rt- 
wards  that  master  may  bestow  ;  and  I,  in  femi- 
nine helplessness,  can  only  offer  my  fervent 
prayer  that  my  dear  father  may  be  as  happy 
as  bis  grsnting  mine  will  make,  bis  grateful 

"  OoNAOH  Lynch." 

Sir  Patrick  Lynch,  to  whom  bis  sister,  a  nun, 
and  hia  daughter,  a  boarder  in  the  Abbey  of 
,  addressed  these  letters,  was  a  gentleman 
of  ancieot  family  in  Ireland,  änd  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  fa{lb,^-or  rather  professing  that  faith, 
for  he  did  not  partake  the  enthusiastic  feelings 
displayed  by  his  daughler,  and  rebgion,  except 
as  connected  with  politics,  excited  no  intereet 
in  his  breast.  Ambitious,  turbulent,  desjgning, 
and  insincere,  circumstances  bad  induced  him 
at  difierent  tlmes  to  scrve  King  Jamc»  the 
Sccond,  and  sometimea  tbe  Prince  of  Orange ; 
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but,  as  times  grew  more  critical,  he  tliougiit  it 
advisable  to  attach  himwif  enttrely  U>  ihe 
former,  in  »hose  confidence  he  bad  very  mach 
riseo  just  before  the  JElevolution  took  place. 

The  object  next  Sir  Patrick'»  heart  was  to 
obtain  a  revival  of  the  title  of  Glendalough, 
which  had  once  been  an  earldom  in  bis  familjr. 
He  bod  askcd  it  uf  King  Janies  in  the  early 
and  most  proeperous  part  of  that  king's  reigOi 
but  was  refused :  which  induced  him,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  began  to  court  the  English 
malcontents,  to  sound  bis  principal  euiissa- 
ries,  as  to  theprospectof  obtaining  it  froni  him. 
Encouraging,  thuugb  ambiguous  replies,  drew 
from  him  some  Services,  which  ceased  on  disco- 
vering  that  the  title  of  Glendalough  had  been 
pFomised  to  one  of  William's  Dutch  adherents. 
Sir  Patrick  returned  tu  his  first  allegiance,  and 
found  King  James  more  ready  to  promise  re- 
wards,  as  the  numbers  decreased  who  strove  to 
deserve  ihem.  Had  his  afTatrs  taken  a  more 
favourable  turn,  Sir  Patrick  was  to  cl&im  the 
title  of  Glendalough,  as  b  marquisate. 

Tbe   moderate  and  wise  consideration   with 
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whieh  William  treated  the  adverse  party,  after 
the  Bevcdution»  seemed  to  vouch  that  he  would 
not  prove  a  bloody  enemy;  and  the  sanguine 
blindness  with  wbich  the  Jaoobites  looked  to 
the  Buceess  of  many  impracticable  schemes, 
communicated  itself  to  the  enterprising  and 
ambitious  Sir  Patrick.  His  hopes  were  more 
distinct  than  bis  fears. 

Sixteen  year»  before  the  period  when  this 
history  commences,  he  married  Anastasia  Plun« 
ket,  a  beautiful  heiress  of  bis  own  communion» 
who  became  the  mother  of  one  daughter ;  and 
eight  years  after  the  blrth  of  this  child  a  Sin- 
gular circumstance  occurred  in  the  family. 

On  the  day  preceding  bis  marriage,  Sir 
Patrick  presented  some  jewels  of  value  to 
bis  bride ;  and  when  she  had  admired  them  and 
tbanked  bim,  he  drew  forth  a  small,  flat  ebony 
case,  and  said,  *^I  have  yet  another  gift  to 
make  you,  of  more  value,  whieh  I  would  not 
confound  with  the  trifles  you  have  received: 
it  has  been  the  most  esteemed  of  our  posses- 
sions  for  some  generations  back.  It  has  been 
given  always  by  the  head  of  our  bouse   to 
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hotd  was  a  young  Italian  Abb^,  who  was 
remarkablj  deyer  and  agreeable,  and  made 
himsdf  extremdy  useful.  He  knew  wbere 
every  thing  was  to  be  found»  and  its  price; 
where  every  body  lived^  and  who  they  were. 
He  particularly  shone  when  a  f£te  was  to  be 
^ven;  he  planned  the  preparations,  and  saw 
to  their  execution,  —  in  short,  he  began  by 
ideasing  and  ended  by  being  necessary. 

One  day  Lady  Lynch  accosted  him  with 
an  air  of  anxiety,  very  unusual  to  her  fair 
face.  "  Ah,  Mr.  F Abb^,''  said  she,  «  I  must 
oonfide  a  drcumstance  to  you  which  distresses 
me  more  than  I  can  describe.  My  beautiful 
rosary  has  been  stolen  from  my  cabinet,-^ 
see,  the  glass  in  that  side  has  been  broken, 
and  it  is  gone!  I  have  looked  every  where, 
and  so  has  my  maid ;  I  cannot  leam  how  it 
has  gone; — and  how  can  I  look  Sir  Patrick 
in  the  face  ?  he  will  be  so  angry ! — He  retums 
from  Versailles  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Wbat  shall  I  do  ?  I  do  not  like  to  proclaim 
my  loss  and  apply  to  the  police,  in  the  hope 
I  roay  find  it  without   Sir  Patrick  knowing 
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tk>t    k    mr    n>    Mining.     Wim    tbaU   I 

Tlte  Abbe  exprecscd  hü  smtisCwdoo  >t  her 
bani^  had  reoourse  u>  bim,  aod  luKkrtook 
tbe  afiätr  «itfa  gtext  readiness,  tbough  be  lud 
only  two  days  [o  dedkate  to  the  search;  od 
tbe  third  he  was  to  proceed  to  IbJy  oa  aSoirs 
at  ibe  greateät  iDomeDt.  Uc  assured  Lady 
Lrncfa  that,  if  ber  jewds  were  slül  in  Paris, 
be  tfaougfat  be  sbould  succeed. 

Meaodaie  Lady  Lynch  frequeDdy  expressed 
to  her  maid  tfae  anxiety  sbe  feit  that  tiie  Fa«ary 
roii^t  be  recovered.  The  maid,  after  maay  of 
tbose  broken  hints  with  which  persoiis  «ho  are 
eager  yet  fear  to  oiake  a  disclosure  precede 
it,  at  length  coofeäsed  she  koew  a  man  wbo 
had  on  similar  occa^ions  serred  persone  in 
such  circumstances,  aod  proposed  Lady  Lynch 
should  consull  hinj.  Anostasia,  whu  was  na- 
turally  nervous,  timid,  aod  imaginative,  though 
fearfu),  was  curious,  and  rcsolved  to  consult 
the  conjuror,  if  it  could  be  done  privately, 
for  she  feared  the  ridiculc  of  her  husband 
and  friends. 
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Her  roaid  nftade  the  necessary  amagement^; 
and  late  in  the  evening  Anastasia,  dressed  ia 
the  dothes  of  her  attendani  who  acoompanied 
her,  proceeded  in  a  hackney  coach,  throuf^ 
a  number  of  dirty  and  difitant  streetn,  to  asa 
obscure  house,  in  a  quarter  with  the  appear- 
ance  of  which  she  was  entirely  unacquainted. 
At  length  they  descended  from  the  carriage^ 
which  was  desired  to  wait ;  and  the  maid  guided 
Lady  Lynch  through  a  long  narrow  alley,  ter- 
minated  by  a  door,  where,  after  ringing,  they 
waited  some  time  for  admission. 

An  aged  negro  asked  whom  they  wanted,  and 
on  the  maid  replying  that  they  came  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Bontemps,  the  negro  rang  another  bell, 
and  leaving  them  for  a  few  moments,  returned 
with  a  small  brass  lamp,  and  preceded  them  up 
a  gloomy  stone  staircase,  where  the  dust  of  ages 
seemed  to  have  accumulated.  Anastasia,  as  she 
followed,  almost  repented  her  curiosity.  They 
arrived  at  another  door,  at  which  the  negro 
knocked,  and  they  were  immediately  admitted 
by  a  tall  man,  who  asked  their  commands. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
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appearsDce  of  Mr.  BontempB ;  he  was  tsil  uid 
suUow,  with  a  keeii  bold  eye,  about  fifty  yean 
of  age,  expressiog  himself  in  a.  slow  distinct 
manner,  civil  and  calm.  The  maid  assumed 
tho  of&ce  of  explanation,  and  tuM  him  her 
friend  liad  lost  a  rosary  of  value,  and  wisbed 
him  to  teil  her  where  to  sedc  it.  Mr.  Bon- 
tetnps  replied,  hc  should  have  pleasure  ia  doing 
eo,  but  there  was  a  prelimioary  Kondition  to  be 
observed.  Anastasia  drew  forth  her  pursc  and 
presented  hiai  wjlh  five  louis-d  ors. 

"Though  I  acci'pt  your  Ladyship'a  gift,  I 
ehall  expect  a  ümilar  suui  if  I  bave  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  you  upoD  tliis  occasion,"  re> 
plied  Mr.  Bontemps.  "  This  is  not  all  I  exact ; 
you  niust  awear  nevcr  to  reveal  to  any  buman 
being  your  visit  to  me,  and  ita  result." 

I.ody  Lynch,  though  rat  her  alarmcd  and 
surprised  at  being  called  by  her  title,  readily 
promised  never  to  reveal  her  visit,  and  whal 
she  should  then  see,  to  any  human  being. 

"  Though  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  sin- 
cerity  and  resolution,  niadam,^  said  the  con- 
juror,  "  your  fidelity  to  the  engagement  is  of 
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SO  much  importance  to  me,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  roake  it  your  interesl  to  preserve  your  pro- 
miae  inviolate.  Should  you  betray  me,  eight 
days  and  eight  n^hts  from  the  time  you  do 
so,  you  will  pay  with  your  life  for  the  indis^ 
cretioii.^ 

Anastasia  willingly,  though  not  without  per«- 
turbation,  agreed  to  the  justice  of  a  punishroent 
which  she  resolved  not  to  incur. 

Mr.  Bontenips  then  drew  from  a  small  sha- 
green  case  a  lancet,  with  which  he  alightly 
toucbed  Lady  Lynch *8  hand,  and  extracted  a 
drop  of  blood,  into  which  he  dipped  a  pen,  and 
requested  she  would  write  the  first  letter  of  her 
baptismid  name  on  a  slip  of  parchment  he  pre- 
sented.  She  did  so.  He  thcn  desired  the  maid 
to  wait  for  them,  and  led  Anastasia  through  a 
long  gloomy  passage,  hung  with  spiders^  webs 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  änd  only  lighted 
by  the  lamp  he  bore,  to  a  very  large  room. 

On  one  side  hung  a  large  dark  curtain  of 
brown  stuff.  There  was  no  fumiture  except  a 
wooden  stool,  on  which  he  requested  the  trem- 
bling  enquirer  to  seat  herself^  opposite,  but  at 
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I  aide  that  it  is  in  bis  possession.     You  have 

I    ilao  seeD  tbe  place  where  he  has  deposited  bis 

.j . 

i .  ^vbe.    You  must  do  tbe  rest ;  and  above  all, 
-  Minember  your  promise :   if  you  fall  in  your 
^  flirt  of  tbe  engagement,  be  certain  I  sball  not 
wBftget  mine. 

As  be  pronounced  tbese  words,  tbe  counte- 
of  Mr.  Bontemps  assumed  an  expresdon 
flinist^,  and  bis  yoioe  sounded  so  boarse  and 
pqfKflcbial,  tbat  Lady  Lyncb  in  mncb  perturba- 
tioD  rdterated  ber  promise,  and  departed,  after 
having  monificently  recompensed  tbe  sorcerer, 
wiiose  presence  sbe  rejdced  to  quit. 

Sbe  directly  ordered  tbe  coacbman  to  proceed 
to  the  abode  of  tbe  Abb^,  wbicb  sbe  knew  from 
baving  frequently  addressed  notes  of  invitation, 
ar  containing  commissions  for  bis  Performance.. 
On  arriving  tbere,  sbe  would  not  suffer -berself 
to  be  annouqced,  but  ran  up  tbe  stairs,  closely 
following  tbe  servant.  On  tbe  door  of  tbe 
Abb£*s  apartment  being  opened,  sbe  found  bis 
Chamber  precisely  similar  to  tbat  represented 
by  tbe  mirror  of  Mr.  Bontemps !  Tbe  Abb6 
was  sitting  at  a  table  coTered  witb  packets,  and 
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between  the  Windows  atood  a  black  Indian 
cabinet. 

He  ruse  in  some  confiisioD  at  the  unexpected 
Visit  with  whieh  he  was  honoured,  and  willi 
which)  ai  that  nioment,  perhaps  be  would  wUl- 
ingly  have  dispensed.  Lady  Lynch  said,  tbat 
having  busiiieRg  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and 
not  choosing  to  be  seen,  she  bad  gone  out  in  a 
liackney  coach,  which  had  broken  down  oppo- 
site  bis  door ;  aad  that,  kiiowing  he  lived  there, 
she  had  detenmned  to  come  in  to  aak  for  a 
glass  of  water,  and  to  recover  her  alarm. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  construction  the 
Abbe  might  have  pul  iipou  this  estraordinary 
proceeding  of  Lady  Lynch,  had  he  not  been, 
from  the  rnoment  of  her  entrance,  so  preoccu- 
pied  and  embarraascd,  that  he  eould  with  diffi- 
culty  recollect  hiniself  enough  to  call  for  water, 
and  offer  it  with  an  attempt  to  express  concern 
for  her  alarm. 

Anastasia  seated  herseif  on  a  stool  near  the 
cabinet,  and  aftcr  apeaking  some  few  monieDls 
on  indifferent  siibjects,  admircd  bis  apartments, 
and,  afiectiug  to  laugh,  said,  looking  at  the 
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cabinet  -^  *<  Tbis  is,  no  doubt,  ihe  repository 
for  your  billets :  I  shall  look  at  it'^ 

The  Abbe  started,  and  said  tbe  cabinet  ooa- 
tained  letters  only ;  and  was  rising  from  bis 
.seat,  when  Lady  Lynch  suddenly  opened  tbe 
door^  and  discovered  her  rosary  in  the  spot  cor- 
responding  with  that  represented  in  the  ogoi- 
juror^s  mirror  !  She  took  it  up,  saying— "  Oh 
what  a  trick  !  I  suspected  you  had  a  mind  to 
frighten  me,  and  really  you  succeeded.  In 
another  day  I  should  have  been  quite  ill  with 
vexation.  It  was  too  mischievous  of  you  !^ 
She  continued  to  laugh  and  reproach  him. 

The  Abbe  was  much  relieved  by  the  idea 
that  she  considered  him  as  having  been  in  jest ; 
he  also  laughed,  and  assured  her  that  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  should  have  restored  her 
rosary.  She  pretended  to  believe  him,  and 
retumed  home  in  the  utmost  delight. 

Soon  after  her  return,  Sir  Patrick  arrired 
from  Versailles.  Before  bis  departure,  he  had 
observed  the  depression  and  uneasiness  of  Ana^ 
tasia,  whom  he  quitted  pale,  anxious,  and  pre- 
occupied.     He  was  at  first  agreeably  surprised 
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to  see  her  wjth  the  animatton  whtch  gaiety 
lends  to  beauty,  and  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
change.  He  aäked  her  lo  account  for  the  Iran- 
aition,  and  was  still  more  surprised  to  find, 
from  seme  degree  of  embarrassmeat  in  her 
manner,  that  there  was  a  mystery,  and  evi- 
deiitly  one  she  wished  to  keep  from  him. 

Sir  Palrick  had  lived  in  times,  and  in  courts, 
where  his  expenence  had  not  been  euch  as  to 
encourage  him  to  confide  implicilly  in  the  cha- 
racter  and  conduct  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman.  He  qiiestioned  his  doinestics  indirectly 
—  the  only  intelligence  he  could  obtain  was, 
that  Lady  Lynch  had  gone  out  in  a  hired  car- 
riage,  without  her  usiial  attendants ;  had  re- 
mained  absent  a  long  time  ;  and  had  appeared 
in  the  highest  spirits  since  her  retum. 

Sir  Patrick'«  ciiriosity  was  redoubied  by  this 
inforinaliun,  and  began  to  be  mingled  with  seu- 
sationa  more  painful.  He  again  questioned 
Lady  Lynch,  whose  manner  of  evading  bis  cn- 
stful. 
the    happiest 


quiries  made  him  yet  niore  distri 
They   had    hitherlo   lived   on 
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terms :  ambition  and  political  intrigue  bad  fur- 
nished  him  witb  so  bigh  a  stake  in  the  game  of 
life,  tbat  bis  bome  was  by  bim  oonsidered  as  a 
place  of  repose  and  relaxation :  be  did  not 
spend  much  time  in  it,  and  bad  none  of  those 
small  disagreements  witb  bis  wife,  into  which 
'*  bome-keeping  youtbs,^  if  tbey  are  witbout 
pursuit,  are  apt  to  enter  witb  tbe  members  of 
tbeir  family. 

Sir  Patrick  grew  angry,  and  uttered  tbe  first 
reproacbes  be  bad  ever  addressed  to  Anastasia. 
He  entered  ber  dressing-room  tbat  evening  in 
extreme  discontent,  and  almost  told  ber  tbat  be 
believed  sbe  bad  a  lover  whose  fidelity  sbe  bad 
doubted,  and  wbo  bad  afterwards  reassured  ber 
of  bis  attachment ;  tbat  be  could  attribute  her 
singubu*  oonduct  to  no  other  motive,  and  should 
continue  in  this  belief  tili  she  fumished  him 
witb  a  better  reason. 

Anastasia,  shocked  at  his  suspicions,  and  iq 
despair  at  having  offended  by  the  very  means 
she  bad  taken  to  save  herseif  from  bis  displea- 
sure  on  another  account,  rather  than  allow  him 
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to  think  so  unjustly  and  unfavourably  of  her, 
resolved  to  sacrifice  her  Hfe  to  the  care  of 
proving  herseif  worthy  of  his  heart. 

"  What  you  ask,"  said  she,  "  does  not  eoa- 
cern  you  in  any  way  ;  and  if  I  confide  in  you, 
it  will  cast  my  life.  Do  you  choow  to  know  ii 
at  that  pHce  ?  I  have  promised  not  to  reveal  s 
certain  circiimstance  to  any  human  häng ;  if 
I  break  my  oath,  I  am  sure  of  dying  in  ei^ht 
days;  yet  if  you  insist,  1  ant  willing  to  con- 
fide it  to  you." 

This  exordium  only  rendered  Sir  Patrick 
moro  anxious  and  raore  curious.  *'  My  dear 
Anastasia,*'  said  he,  "  what  do  you  risk  by 
telling  me  anything  ?  A  husband  and  a  wife 
are  one.  In  fact,  you  are  not  breaking  your 
proniise  in  so  doing,  and  you  may  he  cerlaJn 
your  secret,  such  as  it  is,  will  remain  one  with 
me ;  and  as  to  dying  in  eight  daya,  do  you 
ihink  the  streels  of  Paris  are  lined  with  assas- 
üns,  and  tliat  yoii  have  nobody  to  protect 
your 

After  a  little  uiore  hesitation,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  relate  all  that  had  passed  respect- 
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lüg  tbe  los8  and  recovery  of  the  rosary ;  and 
theo  almoet  repented  having  given  her  and 
bimself  so  much  vexation  on  the  subject,  which 
he  would  immediately  afterwards  have  fimTgot- 
ten,  had  not  the  following  incident  recalled  it 
to  his  recoUection. 

£arly  the  next  morning  he  had  an  appoint- 
»ent  on  businesa  with  a  lawyer,  who  lived  near 
St.  Nicolas  des  Champs.  When  it  was  over, 
be  was  returning  by  an  obscure  street  of  that 
neighbourhoody  when  he  was  obliged  to  rein  in 
his  horse,  to  avoid  throwing  an  aged  woman 
down  who  was  crossing  exactly  before  him. 
She  was  foUowed  by  two  little  children,  and 
tben  by  a  negro,  of  uncommon  stature,  who 
caught  his  eye  particularly,  not  only  from 
being  so  singularly  tall,  but  from  having  a 
remarkable  and  very  ugly  countenance. 

This  reminded  Sir  Patrick  of  his  wife's  com- 
munication  on  the  preceding  night.  He  could 
pot  withdraw  his  eyes.  ^^  Can  this  map,^ 
thought  he,  **  resemble  the  negro  of  M.  Bon* 
temps  ?^  and  his  eyes  followed  the  man  beyond 
tlie  crossing,  down  a  long  alley,  terminated  by 
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a  door,  at  which  the  negro  rang  and  entere 
The   appearance    of  the   place   agreed    exactltff 
with  the  description  given  by  Lady  Lynch,  and  I 
a  slight  movement  of  curiosity  determined  4 
Patrick   to   consult    M.   Bontemps    by    som 
feigned  cmbarrassment. 

He  dismounted,  and  engaging  a  person  to 
hold  his  horse,  proceeded  to  the  door  and  rang 
the  bell.  It  was  opened  by  a  fair  young  girl  of 
fourteen,  who,  on  his  asking  for  M.  Bontemps, 
Said  no  such  person  lived  there.  Sir  Patrick, 
on  further  questioning,  leamed  ihat  the  house 
was  inhabited  by  the  raotlier  and  two  siätera  of 
the  young  girl,  and  who  obtained  a  subsistenee 
by  their  embroidery,  This  was  conlirmed  by 
the  mother,  who  came  to  see  with  whom  her 
daughter  was  conversing.  He  asked  for  the 
negro,  whom  he  described.  The  mother  said 
such  a  man  had  just  brought  a  parcel  to  them, 
and  went  out  again  directly,  which  must  have 
occurred  while  Sir  Patrick  was  in  treaty  with 
the  boy  who  held  his  liorse.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  mystery  aboul  this  famiiy;  they 
aflirmcd   they   had  lived   three   years   in    tbe 
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liouse,  and  Sir  Patrick,  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take,  retiirned  home. 

He  found  Anaätasia  less  cheerful ;  she  was 
anxiouB,  fearful,  reproached  herseif  bitter- 
ly  for  breakiDg  her  prouiise,  etarted  at  the 
opening  of  every  door,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  terror  at  the  threatened  vengeance  of  the 
aorcerer.  In  vain  did  Sir  Patrick  remind  her 
that  tlie  menace  was  uttered  only  to  alarm  her, 
and  meant  nothing  but  that  M.  Bontemps 
wished  to  keep  his  abode  secret,  lest  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  police  should  prevent  his  com- 
pleting  the  apoil  of  the  credulous  :  it  was  in 
vain  he  endeavotired  to  laugh  at  hec  fears ;  he 
could  silence,  but  not  convince  her. 

Id  Order  to  distract  her  attention,  he  insisted 
an  her  accompanying  him  to  a  great  entertain- 
ment,  which  was  to  take  place  that  evenJng  at 
the  botel  of  the  EngUsh  Ambassador,  and  she 
unwillingly  prepared  to  atconipany  him.  In 
«pite  of  her  anxiety,  she  had  never  lookcd  more 
beautiful  than  when  she  prepared  to  descend  to 
her  carriage,  and  Sir  Patrick  could  not  resist 
aa  exclamation  of  admiration  as  he  surveycd 
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her  appearance,  whilc  she  paused  to  opeo  a  Jrt- 
ter  whicli  tlic  scrvant  had  just  prescnled.  Ladv 
Lynch  suddenly  uttercd  a  loud  shriek.  and 
faiDted. 

Id  the  confiision  that  ensued,  and  during 
tlie  ci>nvulsions  wliich  she  underwent  for  sotne 
hours  aftcrwards,  the  attetidants  knew  not  tg 
what  to  attribute  her  stränge  disorder.  Sir 
Patrick  sought  für  the  letter  which  she  had 
received  at  the  tinie,  and  found  oniy  a  blank 
Cover,  containing  a  small  strip  of  parchuieol,  <hi 
which  AnastasJa  had  written  the  first  letter  of 
her  baptiämal  name  at  the  request  of  the  sor- 
cerer  ! 

Lady  Lynch'^  complaints  did  not  decrcvM, 
ihough  her  senses  returned.  The  attendance 
<jf  the  most  skilfiil  physicians  was  of  no  avail; 
and  ihough,  when  her  agitation  siibsided,  ■ 
ijuickened  pulse  and  feverish  excitement  were 
ihe  only  Symptoms  of  malady  that  could  be  de- 
tected,  she  gradually  sank,  and  on  the  eighlb 
evening  from  that  on  which  the  explanaüon 
touk  place  with  Sir  Tatnck,  she  raised  her  heod 
frum  the  pillow,  and  pointing  tu  tlie  dial  of  • 
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ck>ck  wbich  stood  opposite  to  the  fbot  af  her 
bed^  she  sank  back  and  expired  i 

The  most  sedulous  enquiry  ooidd  not  elidt 
who  had  been  the  bearer  of  that  fatal  letter, 
and  the  necromancer  was  never  more  heard  of 
in  Paris !  The  event  was  much  spoken  of  at 
the  time,  though  many  different  Tersions  of  the 
tale  were  given,  and  the  retaters  were  often 
cbarged  with  exaggerating  or  changing  the  cir- 
cumstances,  of  which  some  denied  the  truth. 

It  was  natural  that  Sir  Patrick  should  forbid 
the  attendants  of  his  unfortunate  wife  to  relate 
the  Story  before  his  young  daughter ;  and  for 
aome  time  they  were  sufßciently  obedient  to 
discuss  it  in  a  low  voice  when  she  was  in  the 
soom,  or  to  refer  to  it  in  such  ambiguous  and 
mysterious  terms,  as  served  to  increase  the  cu- 
riosity  and  animate  the  imagination  of  an  ob- 
aeryant  child,  who,  having  watched  and  ques- 
tioned  them  constantly,  soon  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  particular  of  her  mother^s 
history;  and  this  knowledge  had  afterwards 
much  effect  upon  her  mind,  and  disposed  it 
to  romance  and  superstition. 
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The  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Lynch  hwl 
received  the  singular  oame  of  Oonagh  at  her 
baptism.  This  nainc,  in  Ireland,  is  usuallv 
bestowed  oti  females  only  of  the  Iower  class, 
but  it  was  given  to  herfrom  the  following  inci- 
dent. 

When  Anastasia  Plunket  was  a  child,  sh« 
was  Walking  with  her  molher  one  day,  and 
an  aged  feniale  heggar,  known  by  ihe  nsme  of 
Oonagh,  intreated  an  alms.  Lady  Plunket 
gave  her  liille  daughter  a  piece  of  money  tu 
bestow  on  the  supplicant,  who  rather  iinwillingly 
proceeded  to  deposit  il  in  her  hand ;  but  Struck 
on  her  near  approach  with  the  wild  and  frightfid 
countenance  of  old  Oonagh,  her  tatlered  gar- 
ments,  and  the  Ehrivelled  yeUow  hand  extended 
for  charity,  she  drew  back,  hesitated,  and  at 
lenglh  threw  the  money  at  (he  beggar,  and  ran 
back  to  her  mother,  saying,  "  I  cannot  bear  to 
louch  that  frightful  old  crealure." 

"  That  creature  is  your  equal  by  nature, 
Anastasia,"  said  Lady  Plunket :  "  it  is  true,  she 
ig  in  ragB,  and  you  wear  a  silk  gönn  :  you  are 
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a  pretty  cbfld,  and  she  is  old  and  ugly ;  but  is 
this  her  choice,  or  her  misfortune  ?^ 

'^  Oh  !  not  her  choice,  mamma  !^ 

*^  Then  because  she  is  unfortunate,  you  treat 
her  with  insolence,  and  show  abhorrence  to  her 
touch !  Gk>  to  her  this  moment,  beg  her  pardon 
for  your  brutal  pride,  and  embrace  her.^ 

Anastasia  timidly  obeyed;  and  this  adven 
ture,  with  her  mother'^s  comment  upon  it,  made 
so  deep  an  Impression»  that  some  days  after- 
wards  she  said,  **  Mother,  to  remind  me  of  the 
fault  I  committed  the  other  day,  and  to  eure 
me  of  my  pride,  I  have  made  a  vow  that,  if 
ever  I  have  a  daughter,  I  will  call  her  Oonagh.*^ 

«  Well,  my  child,"  said  Lady  Plunket,  "  if 
it  will  eure  you  of  pride,  the  vow  is  a  good 


one.'' 


In  after-years  Anastasia  remembered  her 
vow,  and  called  her  daughter  Oonagh. 

After  the  death  of  Lady  Lynch,  Sir  Patrick 
found  his  home  without  interest :  he  gave  him- 
seif  up  to  ambition,  and  became  deeply  en- 
gaged  in  the  politics  of  his  time ;  and  finding 
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bim  seif  embarrassed  by  the  charge  of  hü 
daughter,  he  con6(]e(I  her  education  to  the 
care  of  his  sister,  who  had  some  years  before 
prafessed  herseif  a  nun  in  the  Abbey  of  — -. 

Thoiigh  ihe  ruie  of  this  order  was  not  stricl, 
the  superior  was  eminendy  pious,  and  even  en- 
thusiastic,  and  the  director  was  of  a  similar 
disposition.  Theresa  Lynch  (who  had  en- 
tered the  convent  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  a  lover  to  vrhom  she  was  on  the  pennt 
of  marriage)  was  naturally  romantic  and  low- 
spirited.  Sho  became  much  attached  to  her 
niece ;  but  was  the  worst  constituted  guide  to 
whocn  such  a  charge  could  have  been  cod- 
signed. 

Sir  Patrick  occaaionally  visitcd  their  retreat, 
and  saw  his  daughter  für  half  an  bour  at  a 
tinie  in  the  parlour  of  the  convent.  The  stonn 
of  pubhc  events  had  engaged  him  so  entircly, 
that,  for  eighteen  months  previous  to  his  re- 
ceiving  the  letters  alrcady  recorded,  he  had  not 
Seen  his  only  chüd.  He  now  perceived  that 
>he  had  remained  too  long  in  her  aunt's  pro- 
tection ;   nothtng  could  be  niore  opposed  to  the 
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Tiews  he  had  formed  for  his  daughter,  than 
the  sdf-dedicaiion  she  proposed. 

His  Intention,  for  some  years  past,  had  been 
to  unite  her  to  Sir  Maurice  Bdlew,  her  distant 
relatioD,  who  would  inherit  a  part  of  his  pro- 
perty,  should  he  leave  no  male  heir.  Sir 
Maurice  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  Catholic  family,  had  been 
carefully  educated,  and  was  considered  as  a 
young  man  of  singularly  promising  understand- 
ing  and  disposition.  He  was  at  this  time  in 
France,  where  he  had  been  principally  brought 
up.  His  uncle,  Lord  Rostellan,  h^d  ahready 
had  some  communication  witH  Sir  Patrick  on 
this  projected  marriage,  who  had  only  waited 
tili  his  daughter  was  of  age  to  complete  it. 
He  determined  to  withdraw  her  from  the  con- 
vent,  and  bring  her  directly  to  Paris,  where 
she  would  appear  in  the  world,  and  become 
acquainted  with  her  intended  husband, — ^both 
circumstances  Ukdy  to  produce  a  great  revolo- 
iion  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  girl  öf 
fifteen. 

In  due  time  he  reached  the  convent,  where 
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ing  they  might  never  leave  her  face.  At  thift 
moment  pleasure  and  agitation  bad  excited 
both  to  .the  higfaest  degree,  and  Sir  Patrick 
aunreyed  her  with  pride  aod  surprise. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  past^  Sir 
Patrick  informed  his  daughter  that  he  had 
dedded  ahe  should  accompany  him  to  Paris» 
adding,  that  when  she  had  been  there  a  little 
while,  she  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
he  had  done  well  to  refuae  his  consent  to  her 
becoming  a  nun. 

*^  Do  not,  my  dear  father,  do  not  say  you 
refuse  a  request  I  have  so  much  at  heart: — ^it  is 
my  first— and  it  will  be  my  last,^  said  Oonagh, 
sinking  on  her  knees. 

Long  did  she  plead  in  favour  of  her  inclina- 
tion  for  the  cloister»  but  in  vain, — Sir  Patrick 
had  predetermined  to  refuse;  but  when  their 
ccmtending  was  over,  he  feit  some  surprise  that 
one  so  young,  apparently  so  mild  and  timid» 
could  plead  with  so  much  fervid  eamestness 
and  eager  impetuosity.  Oonagh  under  the  in« 
fluence  of  a  powerful  motive  — a  prejudice  —  a 
passion  —  was  then  a  very  different  being  from 
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the  iDilJ,  passive,  and  indifferent  OoDagh  of 

everjday  life. 

Sir  Patrick  iniagined  he  knew  womaQ  well, 
and  he  thought  he  pereeived  a  peculiarity  in 
his  daughter's  disposition  ;  her  pasdunate  feel- 
ing  and  great  determination  slrangely  con- 
trasted  with  the  nervous  timidity  and  submis- 
sive  gentleness  of  her  ordinary  demeanour. 

She  besought  her  aunt  to  second  her  entrea- 
deB,  but  without  better  success :  Sir  Patrick 
upbraided  Theresa  for  encouraging  her  niece 
in  the  &uperstittous  abondunmcnt  of  her  natural 
dutiea;  and  in  two  days  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter  set  out  for  Paris,  whitiier  one  ftmale  atten- 
daiit  accompanied  thcni.  Tliis  was  Joyce  Ma- 
lone,  the  foster-sisler  of  the  late  Lady  Lynch. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OoNAGH  shed  tonrents  of  tears  at  parting 
with  the  nuDS,  and  leaving  the  Abbey.  Having 
come  there  a  lively,  restless  child,  of  a  very 
sweet  disposition,  sbe  soon  became  a  general 
favourite,  füll  of  feeling,  imaginatioDy  and  a 
desire  to  excel.  When  she  ceased  to  be  a  cbild, 
sbe  grew  silent,  contemplative,  and  quiet ;  and 
leading  a  life  füll  of  mechanical  constraint, 
witb  £ew  exterior  objects  of  interest,  she  de- 
pended  on  her  own  imagination  for  amusement, 
and  after  sbe  had  read  with  avidity  all  books 
tfaat  were  to  be  procured  by  her  request  firom 
the  teachersy  and  many  wbich  the  pensionnaire$ 
had  oontrived  to  secrete  at  home  and  introduce 
in  the  convent,  she  spent  her  time  in  vague  ns 
ligious  musings,  in  sketbhing  long  romances  in 
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her  mind,  m  ivhk-li  she  frequently  repreaented 
lierself  in  after-years  passionalely  beloved  b^- 
one  of  the  moEt  perfect  of  human  beings,  whom 
she  suppused  herseif  6nally  to  have  reduced  to 
despair  by  her  resulution  lo  enter  into  a  cünvent 
of  Cannelite  nuns.  She  sometimes  wept  at  the 
imaginary  afflictions  and  solicitations  of  her 
heru,  but  never  failed  in  executing  her  own 
resolutimi.  Her  inildness,  docility,  reserve, 
and  tlie  inlerest  with  which  she  received  reli- 
gious  Instruction,  made  the  nuns  assure  her 
that  they  saw  she  would  one  day  have  a  de- 
cided  vocation ;  thcy  made  no  duubt  she  would 
one  day  be  superior  in  that  very  convent. 

Oonagh  heard  the  prediction  with  great  plea- 
sure  and  with  some  pride.  She  delighted  to 
think  she  was  in  the  world,  and  not  of  the 
World.  She  sometimes,  when  arranging  her 
long  jet-black  ringlets  at  the  mirror,  thoughi 
with  complacency  of  the  moment  when  they 
would  be  shorn  froni  her  head,  and  abaadoned 
with  all  othcr  mundane  vaiiity ;  when  the 
bandeau  i-huuld  hidc  her  marble  brow,  and 
the  guinipe  her  fair  boaotn.     She  rejotced   in 
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the  idea  tliat  ehe  should  now  prove  the  stability 
of  her  Yocaäon  againtt  worklly  peraecation; 
flitid  when,  OD  thdr  arrival  in  Paris,  Sir  Patrick 
äDiiounced  his  intention  to  üdce  her  to  a  sjden- 
did  ball,  and  desired  she  would  prepare  for 
it  by  choofting  a  oostly  and  beautiful  robe  for 
the  occarion,  she  mentally  likened  herseif  to 
Saint  Perpetua,  when  cast  into  the  arena  to 
be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

A  lady  of  the  French  oourt,  an  intimate 
fUend  of  Sir  Patrick,  was  to  chaperon  his 
daughter,  and  to  assist  in  her  selection  of  such 
Ornaments  and  array  as  befitted  i^hat  she  con- 
sidered  as  her  moral  martyrdom.  At  the  same 
time  Sir  Patrick  informed  his  daughter  of  his 
long-cherished  plan  of  uniting  her  to  her 
cousin  Sir  Maurice  Beilew,  adding  many  com- 
mendations  of  that  young  gentleman^s  charac« 
ter  and  talents ;  and  smilingly  conduded,  **  So, 
Oonagh,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  any  of  the 
young  cavaliers  who  may  admire  you,  for  you 
must  be  Maurice^s  wife.^ 

When  Miss  Lynch  was  alone,  she  feil  into 
a  long  reverie.     "  So  then,  even  were  I  con- 
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tent  with  a  miserable,  degraded,  and  earthly 
lot,  to  give  up  my  high  hopes,  I  should  not 
be  free  to  choose  with  whom  that  lot  should 
be  cast  I  At  all  events,  even  if  I  do  not  love 
him,  I  should  be  Sir  Maurice*»  wife !  If  I 
had  not  entirety  renouoc«d  the  iiiterests  of  this 
life,  how  fuU  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  I 
should  now  be  l  What  a  dreadful  fate,  how- 
ever  estimable  Sir  Maurice  might  be,  to  wed 
him  because  he  is  niy  father's  nest  heir  .'" 

When  Madame  de  Montchanais  came  to 
asäst  in  the  deüberation  respecting  Oonagh'» 
toilette,  as  she  lookcd  at  the  gay  and  delicate 
shades  of  the  silks  and  tissues  froni  which  her 
robe  was  to  be  selected,  Oonagh  was  much 
aurprised  tu  find  their  consideration  wag  not  so 
irksome  as  she  had  anticipated ;  nay,  it  was 
not  altogether  without  a  species  of  small  in- 
terest — a  kind  of  amuBement— very  slight  how- 
ever. 

The  day  of  the  ball  was  also  that  appointed 
by  Sir  Maurice  Bellew  for  his  arrival  at  Paris; 
aud  as  his  fair  cousin  repeated  to  herself  thai 
he  never  could  be  more  to  her  than  an  object  of 
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gocxl-will,  as  a  friend,  for  whom  she  shoulil 
ofFer  fervent  and  distinguished  prayer  when 
she  waa  again  safe  in  her  convent,  she  still 
found  Ihat  she  was  not  without  a  ktod  of 
curiosity,  mirgled  with  perturbation,  at  the 
thought  of  secing  him.  She  wondered,  tc»,  if 
he  knew  her  father's  wtsh,  and  (ieaired  iu 
conipletion ;  ighether  his  disappointment  wuutd 
be  great  when  he  found  her  determination  to 
live  a  recluse,  &c. 

These  speculations  recurred  very  often, 
though  on  a  suhject  of  so  little  importance  in 
Oonagh's  eycs ;  and  every  time  they  did  recur, 
her  heart  beat  thicker,  and  she  »lahed  the  first 
interview  was  over.  She  was  very  anxioiis  not 
(o  blush  or  look  conscious  at  thi^r  first  nieet- 
ing ;  consequently,  whenever  she  thought  on  the 
circumstance,  she  coloiired  and  trembled. 

The  day  of  the  bull  arrived.  In  the  morn- 
ing  Oonagh  considered  it  very  possible  that 
Sir  Maurice  might,  if  in  Paris,  take  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  paying  his  respects  to  her  father 
before  they  met  in  public.  She  did  not  hear 
ft  visiter  titinounced  without  some  trepidalion. 
h2 
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Though  several  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
course  of  the  moming,  Sir  Maurice  was  not 
among  them. 

The  labours  of  the  toilette  commenced,  and 
her  new  Parisian  maid  presidcd,  —  for  Joyce 
Malone  had  heen  itl  for  some  time ;  but  so 
eager  was  she  to  witness  the  success  of  her 
substitute's  labours,  that  she  w^  assisted  to 
the  apartment  of  her  youog  lady  on  their  com- 
pletion.  All  the  diamonds  of  her  mother  shone 
uniong  the  eboti  ringletsof  Oonagh,  whose  pure, 
pale  complexion,  and  robe  of  white  and  silver 
tissue,  gave  a  stränge  liistre  to  her  appear- 
atice ;  the  bcholder  could  not  help  feeling 
admiration  iiiingled  with  uielancholy.  This, 
perhaps,  Struck  Joyce  Malone,  for  she  ex- 
claimed  on  entering,  "  Oh,  blessed  martyrs  i 
Ihen  it  is  yourself  that  is  the  beautiful  girl, 
Miss  Oonagh,  ma  vourneen  1  and  handsomer 
eveti  than  her  ladyship  your  mother,  happy  rest 
to  her  soul !  Sure  youVe  likc  nolhiiig  in  this 
World  but  the  fairy  with  the  moonbeams  upon 
her,  ihat  Ralph  Macarlhy  saw  when  lie  walked 
over  the  hill  of  Kiltarle  the  night  before  he 
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died  !  So  sad  and  so  shjning  —  I  do  be  afraid 
that  you  will  vanish  before  me  like  the  fairy. 
Well,  things  go  by  contrary, —  my  poor  lady 
was  so  gay,  and  bad  was  her  lock  !  Now  is 
Dot  the  time  to  be  talking  of  it ;  and  Mirh 
Oonagh,  my  darling,  looks  grave,  and  her  luck 
will  be  better  maybe.  Beautiful  you  are, 
ma  voumeen,  and  dressed  like  an  altar  on 
Holy  Thursday  !" 

Oonagh  proceeded  to  the  ball,  where  the 
magnificence  and  novelty  of  the  Bcene,  the  ad- 
miralion  she  excited,  bantshed  alike  frora  her 
mind  Sir  Maurice  and  her  vocation  !  She  was 
amused  and  interested  as  much  and  as  girlishly 
as  young  persona  of  her  age  usually  are  on  such 
occasions.  Once  or  twice,  when  some  hand- 
sonie  young  cavalier  entreated  Sir  Patrick's 
permission  to  be  introduced  to  Oonagh,  the 
idea  which  suggested  itself  to  her  mind  on  his 
approach  was,  "  Can  this  young  man  be  Sir 
Maurice  ?"  But  the  evening  wore  away,  and  her 
coufiin  did  not  appear ;  and  the  day  was  dawn- 
ing,  whei),  amused  and  exhausted,  animated 
and  weary,  she  retired  to  her  bed. 
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Various  entertainments  successively  were 
graced  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Lynch.  After 
the  comtnuaication  respecting  Sir  Maurice 
which  her  father  had  made  lo  her,  she  could 
not  bring  herseif  to  enquire  why  his  arriva] 
was  so  long  dekyed,  though  ehe  sometimes 
wondered  that  simple  curiosity  did  not  hasten 
his  joiirney.  Shc  promised  hcrself  to  surprise 
him'much,  if  the  security  of  ßndiog  her  pro- 
pitioushad  rendered  him  thus  dilatory.  What 
would  he  say,  how  would  he  feet,  when  he 
learned  that  a  convent  was  to  he  her  eteroal 
abode  ?  And  as  she  surveyed  her  fair  fonn  in 
an  ancient  mirror  which  dimly  reflected  its 
beauty,  she  was  not  unwiUing  lo  thiak  that 
her  pious  resolve  would  include  a  vengeance 
(in  her  tardy  lover,  The  innocent  and  pious 
Ounagh  was  piqued  ! 

Gradually,  the  religioua  enthusiasm  which 
had  made  her  solitude  and  convcntual  habits 
so  delightful,  grew  more  cool ;  instead  of  a  few 
companions  whose  hearts  in  this  world  found 
no  resting-place,  all  around  her  seemed  to  have 
no  view  beyond  the  ihlngs  of  this  world,  its 
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grave  niockery,  ita  alightest  pleasure.  Money, 
fame,  the  king's  favour,  were  the  objects  pur- 
sued  by  the  old ;  vanity,  pleasure,  love,  ri- 
valry,  filled  the  imagination  of  the  young.  If 
any  allusion  to  the  convent,  or  expression  titic- 
tured  with  the  fervour  of  her  early  opinions, 
by  chance  passed  her  Ups,  she  saw  her  young 
companions  thoiight  it  affectation,  and  the 
graver  female  visitera  deemed  il  hypocrisy ; 
and  Oonagh  grew  niore  reserved.  That  fear- 
ful  spell,  the  thirst  of  human  sympathy,  which 
magnities  our  immediatc  circle  into  a  represen- 
tation  of  the  whole  world,  made  her  wish  lo 
hide  a  sentiment  she  found  no  one  to  share- 
In  Society  she  endeavoured  to  interest  herseif 
like  thoBe  she  saw  about  her ;  and  when  at  home 
read  pious  booka,  and  fashioned  various  little 
Ornaments,  which  she  embroidered  for  the 
church  of  her  convent. 

One  day,  while  thus  employed,  her  father 
entered,  saying,  "  My  dear  Ounagh,  your  cou- 
Mn  has  just  arrived,  and  begs  me  to  make  you 
acquointed  with  him."  Sir  Maurice  followed 
his   relation,  and   paid   bis   compliments   with 
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the  utmost  grace  and  most  cordial  politeness; 

to  which,  after  a  momentary  embarrassment, 

Oonagh  replied  entirely  to  Sir  Patrick'»  BatJB- 

faction. 

It  waB  not  in  the  ürst  moments  of  tlieir  fint 
interview  that  sbe  had  the  courage  to  examine 
the  countenance,  and  observe  the  manners  of 
the  man,  who,  but  for  her  resolution,  was  to 
have  been  the  partner  of  her  destiny.  When 
she  did  90,  she  was  obliged  to  own  to  herseif, 
that,  as  far  as  appearance  could  warraot  the 
decision,  it  was  distinction  to  be  loved  by  Sir 
Maurice  Belle w. 

He  was  rcmarkably  handsome,  and  distin- 
guifehed  in  figure,  entirely  free  from  every  sort 
of  affectation,  possessing  that  rare  and  happy 
grace  of  manner  which  made  those  who  lis- 
tened  to  hia  conversation,  betieve  that  no  other 
man  could  have  spoken  wlmt  he  had  said ;  and 
tliose  who  afterwards  endeavourcd  to  repeat 
bis  observations,  feit  thal  the  essence  had  ex- 
tracted  itself,  and  the  attempt  was  like  that  of 
one  who  collects  the  leaves  of  a  rose  already 
shed,  and  hopes  to  breathe  from  them  the  per- 
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fume  of  the  flower  in  its  young  freshness.  His 
voice  and  laugh  were  more  musicol  than  those 
of  other  men,  and  could  not  be  tnistaken  for 
those  of  another.  No  tll-natured  comnient 
ever  passed  his  Ups,  and  if  the  absent  were 
attacke<l,  he  never  faÜed  to  defend  them  ;  yet  if 
his  opinion  was  required,  he  ever  gave  it  with 
the  most  perfect  candour,  and  those  who  might 
have  been  hurt  by  his  frankness,  forgave  it 
from  respect  to  bis  sineerity. 

Every  day  Oonagh  spent  in  his  society,  she 
more  entirely  esteemed  and  admired  him.  Sht- 
began  to  think  it  might  be  possible  for  a  mar- 
ried  wuman  to  lead  a  religious  and  praise-wor- 
thy  life,  and  fulfil  her  duties  in  the  world  as 
well  as  if  the  same  years  had  been  spent  in 
retirement:  her  fancy  suggestcd  the  arguments 
Sir  Maurice  would  use,  when  he  should  learn 
her  Intention  of  becoming  a  recluse;  and  her 
reason  was  inclined  to  admit  their  justice. 

One  only  circunistance  was  wanting  to  make 

ihem  effectual — Sir  Maurice  did  not  urge  them  ! 

He  was  polite,  friendly,  attentive,  brotherly; 

but  Miss  Lynch,  in  spite  of  her  inexperience  in 

u  5 
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Society,  txxia  percf;ived  that  she  must  not  louk 
to  excite  a  deeper  feeling.  Sir  Maurice  walked, 
danced,  and  talked  with  her,  but  his  manner 
was  that  of  a  bmther — a  kind  one,  but  still  a 
brother  only  ;  he  never  paid  the  smallest  com- 
mendation  to  her  exterior,  or  even  appeared  to 
remember  she  was  young  and  handsome;  he 
sonietimes  applauded  her  sentiments,  aomethnes 
reproved  them,  but  never  seenied  to  con^der 
the  future  niight  connect  them  by  a  nearer  lie. 
At  a  great  entertainmeot,  to  w)iich  Üoaagh 
one  evening  accompauied  Madame  de  Montcha- 
nais,  they  beheld  a  very  beautiful  woinan.  On 
Oonagh's^xpressiiig  admiration  of  her  appear- 
ance,  Madame  de  Monlclianais  saiil,  "  What 
then  will  yuu  say  when  you  see  Madame 
d'Aurillac,  who  will  certainly  be  here  to-night  ? 
She  is  retumed  from  Italy  within  these  few 
days.  Id  her  you  will  see  a  perfect  beauty." 
Sume  other  commendations  from  the  by- 
atanderg,  of  Madame  d'Aurillac's  beauty,  gave 
Oonagh  a  great  wish  to  see  her ;  she  be^rRed 
Madame  de  MonichanaiR  to  point  out  this 
charming  person. 
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In  the  course  of  the  f£te,  when  Oonagh,  fa- 
tigued  wiih  dancing,  had  sat  down,  Sir  Maurice, 
having  resigned  his  partner,  was  near,  and  an- 
swered  various  enquiries  she  made  about  soinc 
of  the  Company.  At  la.st  ehe  said,  "  If  your 
patience  is  not  quite  exhausted  by  the  Dumber- 
Usa  questiuns  I  have  aüked  to-uight,  do  forgive 
me  one  niore  piece  of  curiosity,  and  show  me 
Madame  d'Äurillac  when  she  comes." 

Sir  Maurice  atmost  started,  so  singular  and 
complete  a  change  of  bis  countenance  took 
place.  It  was  but  momcntary.  .  After  &  short 
pause  he  said,  "  Certainly — you  have  never  seen 
her;  indeed  she  has  been  absent  for  some  time, 
l  believe." 

A  slight  movement  in  the  crowd  attrocted  the 
attention  of  Miss  Lynch ;  two  or  three  voicea 
exciaimed.  "  Oh!  there  is  Madame  d'Äurillac !" 
and  Oooagh  beheld  a  young  lady  of  extraordi- 
nary  beauty,  advance,  holiiing  the  arm  of  a  gen- 
tleman  magniticently  dressed,  and  wearing  some 
foreign  Orders.  They  were  accompatiied  and  fol- 
lowed  by  scveral  persons,  whose  attention  seemed 
riveted  exclusively  un  Madame  d'Äurillac. 
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She  äeemed  to  deserve  all  the  admimtioD  she 
excited.  Her  beaulj  was  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  of  Oonagh ;  her  brilliant 
black  cyes  were  wild  and  restless,  and  her  com- 
plexion,  though  niuch  darker,  was  more  change- 
able.  She  was  fuU  of  animation  and  grace. 
Miss  Lynch  louked  like  the  youngesi  represen- 
tatioDS  of  a  Madonna ;  Madame  d'Aurillac  an 
enchantreBs,  watching  the  progress  of  her  spell. 
A  very  slight  change  in  her  expression  took 
place  when  her  eyes  encountered  those  of  Sir 
Maurice,  whopi  she  greeted  with  kindness  and 
dignity.  Oonagh  withdrew  hers  from  ihe  beau- 
teou3  stranger,  to  observe  the  effect  of  ihe  meet- 
ing  on  the  cuuntenance  of  Sir  Maurice,  and 
saw  with  alarm  and  perplexity  the  extreme 
emotion  he  endeavoured  to  repress,  aad  tbe 
groat  effort  he  made  to  converse  with  disen- 
gaged  courtesy.  After  the  interview  was  over, 
he  cuntinued  absent  and  disconcerted,  thuugh 
apparently  labouring  to  seem  unconcemed  and 
gay  as  usual. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  isadljj 
with  Oonagh.    As  she  relurned  home,  she  qut 
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tioned  Madame  de  Alontchanais  respecCing  Ma- 
dame d'Aurillac,  and  learned  that  she  was  an 
Itolian,  and  bad  been  married  at  a  very  early 
age  to  an  old  nobleman,  who  died  within  the 
year.  8he  had  remaiced  under  tbe  care  of  her 
father,  whom  she  accompanied  to  France,  three 
yeats  since,  when  he  came  in  a  diplümatic  Situa- 
tion. She  bad  been  universaUy  admired,  aud 
many  di&Cinguished  matches  in  France  had  been 
offbred  lo  her,  but  refused;  and,  among  the  rest, 
coDtinued  Madame  de  Montchanais,  when  in 
Itflly,  Sir  Maurice  Bcllew  admired  her  ama/- 
ingly,  and  she  appeared  to  distinguiBh  him  for 
a  moment,  but  it  went  ofF  somehow,  and  she 
married  M.  d'Aurillac :  — it  was  quite  as  well,  for 
she  is  older  than  Sir  Maurice,  and  quite  Italian 
in  her  manners.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
suiled. 

Oonagh,  as  she  took  off  her  Ornaments  at  tbe 
mirror  t))at  night,  wondered  how  any  one  could 
have  been  guilty  of  such  obvious  Jlattery  as  to 
teil  her  she  was  handsome.  She  was  convinced 
for  the  moment  that  ahe  was  entirely  deprivcd 
of  every  sort  of  personal  attraction.     "But  it 
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is  lucky,"  said  she ;  "  I  shall  have  the  leu  to 
regret  in  quitting  this  world.  Had  1  been  a* 
lovely  aa  Madame  d'Aurillac,  I  might  havt 
entertained  fantastic  visions  of  the  happiness  to 
he  enjoyed  in  it;  nosr  I  know  that  oone  will 
regret  me,  I  bless  my  destiny,  aad  rejoice  in 
the  absence  of  such  templation.'"  Saying  these 
words,  shc  wept  bitterly  ;  and  had  untnesses 
been  preseat,  they  might  perhaps  have  uii^ätaken 
ihe  nature  of  her  emotion,  and  supposed  the 
self-gratulation  she  expressed  was  repining. 

From  this  time  a  number  of  smalJ  circuni- 
stances  seemed  to  evideiice  that  surae  fpecies 
of  interest  subsisted  between  Sir  Maurice  and 
Madame  d'Aurillac.  She  could  not  detKt  in 
the  lady's  manner  any  thing  very  marked ; 
every  one  who  watched  narrowly,  might  di»- 
uem  a  very  slight  diflerence ;  it  was  tnort: 
llattering,  more  compUmentary,  almost  respect- 
ful,  and  there  was  lees  self-possesaion,  a  sorl  of 
cunstraint  which  was  only  observable  to  tbose 
who  had  an  upportunity  of  aeeing  Sir  Mau- 
rice enter  a  Company  in  which  Madame  d'Au- 
rillac had  been    previously  coaversing  io   the 
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highest  spirils.  After  his  arrival,  she  apoke 
less,  her  mirth  was  less  natural,  she  soemed  op- 
pressed  by  soine  inviaible  power.  Hiis  agitation 
was  more  obvioua,  his  manner  constrained,  he 
seerned  cx;cu]]ied  by  rather  than  attracted  to 
her ;  her  attention  did  not  secm  to  soothe  or 
exhilarate,  thuugh  her  presence  incapaci tatet) 
him  from  observing  any  thing  eise.  A  woman 
who  loved  him,  needed  not  envy  Madame 
(TAurillac'a  influence,  though  it  evidently 
would  prevent  another  from  acquiring  any. 

Sir  Patrick,  amoiig  many  seltemes  of  ag- 
grandizement  and  much  political  intrigue, 
thought  but  Httle  of  his  daiif;hter's  youthful 
enthusiasm.  After  their  journey  to  Paris,  he 
concluded  he  had  provided  a  remedy  which 
would  operate  without  his  Intervention.  He 
saw  ihat  Oonaf;h  seenied  pleased  with  Sir  Mau- 
rice, and  not  without  inlcrest  in  the  anmse- 
roents  of  the  Court ;  he  ncver  doubted  that  her 
tnclinatioQ  to  the  convent  had  aJrcady  ceased. 
There  was  some  reason  to  think  that  King 
William  began  to  siispect  Sir  Patrick's  devo- 
tioii   to  Eing  James,   and,   in   order   to  keep 
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terms  with  the  retgning  monarch,  and  at  once 
preserve  his  estate,  and  the  power  of  being 
useful  to  the  niaster  he  preferred,  he  determin- 
ed  to  spend  a  yesr  at  Kiltarle  Castle,  which 
heing  situated  oa  a  wild  spot  of  the  coast  of 
Kerry,  he  would  be  secure  from  spies  and 
observers,  and  could  mainlain  a  commuDica- 
tion  by  sea  with  his  friends  in  France  and 
Italy,  yet  appear  to  be  living  as  a  retired 
country  gentteman,  endeavuuring  to  inake 
amends  by  economy  for  the  display  he  had 
been  induced  to  share  while  in  France, 

Thoiigh  he  had  not  intended  to  cooiplete  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Maurice  and  Oonagh  tili  the 
latter  had  attained  the  age  of  eightecD,  he 
considered  it  would  1«  desirable  to  leave  her 
in  France;  as  in  casc  of  a  compelied  rupture 
with  the  court  of  King  William,  which  might 
at  any  time  occur  from  even  s  partial  di§- 
closure  of  his  conduct,  it  would  be  more  easy 
for  him  to  effcct  his  escape  if  unincumbered 
with  a  helpless  fomale.  She  would  have  the 
protection  of  a  husband ;  and  the  alliance  of  a 
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powerful  Catholic  family  would  r^der  both 
her  falber  and  her  busband  more  fonnidabfe 
foes  or  more  acceptable  friends  to  the  Court 
ot  St.  JamesY  Formerly  he  would  have  oon- 
fided  her  to  the  care  of  bis  sister,  and  the 
aecurity  of  her  oonvent;  but  he  was  now  so 
much  disjdeased  witb  wbat  he  considered  tbe 
superstitioD  and  romantic  entbusiasin  she  bad 
tbere  imbibed,  that  he  resolved  to  marry  her 
directly. 

Far  otber  i^>eculatioDs  oceupied  tbe  inind  of 
hls  daugbteri  wben  sbe  first  beard  ehe  was- 
destiD^  to  become  tbe  wife  of  Sir  Maurice. 
Exdusive  of  her  resolution  to  become  a  nun, 
her  aoul  revolted  at  tbe  idea  of  a  mariage  de 
'xonvenance.  Sbe  expected  to  find,  according  to 
tbe  establisbed  rule  of  romance,  tbat  a  lover 
ebosen  by  her  parent  would  unite  every  dis- 
agreeable  quality  of  mind  and  person,  witb  a 
moet  violent  attacbment;  and  tbe  last  antici- 
pations  were  surely  pardonable  in  one  wbo 
knew  sbe  was  a  wealtby  and  bigb-bom  beiress, 
and  bad  beard  from  all  wbo  approadied  ber 
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that  she  possessed  no  common  share  of  personal 
attractions;  iDdeed,  she  had  this  conviction 
also  from  her  mirror. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the 
asscrlion  oftcn  made  respecting  an  unaffected 
beauty— "  tliat  she  doea  not  know  she  is  band- 
aome."  Good  sense,  and  the  absence  of  vanily. 
may  prevent  her  valuing  the  quality  highly, 
and  dwelling  upon  it  with  internal  exultation, 
or  recalling  it  to  the  eociety  by  afTectation,  and 
a£suming  manners;  but  of  the  fact  she  must 
be  aware,  aa  was  Miss  Lynch  ;  but  ehe  regard- 
ed  her  beauty  as  the  decoratJon  of  a  hulcxaust. 
and  made  the  reflection  which  Dr.  Watts  hss 
in  later  timea  so  beautifully  expressed,  in 
speaking  of  the  early  dedication  of  youtb  lo 
piety, 

"  The  Bower  tbai  '■  offerad  in  the  bud  .^^ 

ll  ao  vain  lacrifice "  ^^H 

an  image  no  English  mother,  who  has  hamf 
her  children  pray,  will  ever  forget. 

Oonagh,  tili  she  knew  Sir  Maurice  BcUew, 
pursued  thi«  way  of  thinking;  but  aflerwards, 
his  talents  and  agreeable  qualities,  bis  amiable 
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disposition,  and  perhaps  the  admiratiun  he 
exdted  in  all  who  knew  hJm,  would  have 
speedily  led  her  to  approTe  her  father's  plan, 
even  if  the  curiosity  and  intereat  ihe  knowledge 
of  that  plan  created  had  not  teilt  anotheraid, 
by  inciring  her  to  observe  him  closely.  Great 
was  her  dtsappointment  when  she  found 

■'  Cold  complimeDt  and  carelesi  bow, 
That  ihewed  her  juit  >boie  neglecl, 
Tbe  Same  thnt  in  hii  breiut  ihould  glow. 
H»d  lettled  into  Calm  respect." 

He  did  not  love  her,  nay,  he  evidently  was 
influenced  by  some  apparently  powerful  seo- 
timent  towarda  another.  Oonagh  was  reduced 
to  wish  anxiously  that  he  tnight  never  guese 
there  had  been  a  moment,  when  the  thoitght  of 
being  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  she 
had  annouDced  to  her  father  with  so  much 
determination  only  four  months  previously, 
drew  torrents  of  the  bitterest  teare  from  her 
eye«. 

About  this  time  a  young  but  very  suucessful 
painter  was  exercising  hh  art  at  Paris.  Sir 
Patrick  chose  to  have  his  daughter  dt  to  this 
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ariist.  His  efforts  produced  an  admirable 
picture  and  a  striking  likeness.  When  the  face 
was  finiahed,  and  the  figure  ncarlj  completed, 
the  painter  was  urgent  that  the  minor  drcum- 
Btances  of  costume  and  scenery  should  he 
chosen.  Sir  Patrick,  accompatiied  by  his  daugh- 
ter  and  some  frieiida,  repaired  to  the  painler's 
study,  and  each  gave  an  opinion  as  to  the 
Btyle  in  which  Oonagh  should  be  represented; 
and  the  usual  varieties  of  goddess,  nyoiph, 
and  shepherdess  were  proposed,  and  objected 
to,  tili  Sir  Maurice,  being  asked  for  his  judg- 
ment,  turned  round,  and  for  a  moment  con- 
templated  Oonagh  with  attention,  and  theo 
Said :  "  I  should  advi^c  that  Miss  Lynch 
shuuld  be  painted  as  a  virgin  martyr — as  Saint 
Margaret  with  the  axe  —  Saint  Catharine  with 
her  wheel; — her  e^cprcssion  is  grave  and  graod. 
What  do  you  tliink  ?"  turning  to  the  artist, 
who  applauded  the  idea. 

The  other  gentlemen  made  several  cotnpli- 
inentary  jests  on  the  Suggestion,  one  asserting 
that  such  B  Saint  Catharine  might  havo  van- 
(juished  the  fifty  h^ithen  philosophers  without 
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having  recourse  to  argument ;  another  said, 
had- Saint  Margaret  been  worthy  of  such  a 
represeotative,  even  Olybius  could  not  have 
resolved  to  repay  her  cruelty  by  d&capitation. 

AU  the  civil  things  Frenclinien  can  Kay  were 
exbausted  upon  the  occasion,  \mH  Oonagh  heard 
them  not :  two  things  only  Struck  her  mind, 
and  inspired  that  powerfui  feeling  which  ihc 
French  expression,  ierrement  du  caur,  so  well 
describes,  but  of  which  I  kaow  do  ^nglish 
pbrase  which  gives  an  adequate  or  correspond- 
ing  idea.  They  were  these :  when  Sir  Maurice 
tunied  to  gaze  at  her,  bis  manner  was  so 
evidently  that  of  one  wTio  for  the  first  tinie 
examines  an  object  new  and  indifferent  to  bis 
consideration  because  he  is  requested  to  do  so, 
that  life-long  protestations  uf  indifterente  could 
Dot  have  been  more  convincing.  Uuring  the 
few  monlhs  she  had  lived  in  ihe  world,  she  had 
been  too  generally  accustomcd  to  the  sudden 
and  admiring  contemplation  of  her  beholders 
not  to  niisa  it  in  Sir  Maurice's  countenance. 
Her  natural  dispoeition  to  auperstition  led  her 
to   thiok  hia  choice  of  the  mannet  in  which 
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she  should  be  rgpresented,  as  an  omen  or  a 
prediction.  It  seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  tfae 
only  man  in  the  world  she  could  love,  potnted 
out  the  cloiater  aa  her  natural  and  fittest  re< 
treat;  oud  her  heart  replied, "  My  desiJny,  ifaen, 
uses  hia  voice  lo  recall  my  resolution."  She 
promised  to  herseif  that  she  should  remember 
in  after-years,  in  the  cold  gloom  of  her  cell, 
who  had  sealed  her  to  loneliness  and  relire- 
ment ;  such  a  recoUectiffli  would  prevent  her 
repining  at  her  lot,  siDce  Sir  Maurice  Beüew 
had  judged  it  such  as  she  was  formed  (o 
fulfil. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Oooagh  was 
represented  as  Saint  Margaret,  her  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  and  her  hand  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  axe,  a  crown  of  liües  od  a  stand  ne^r  her, 
and  her  countenance  füll  of  resigned  uiediU- 
■  tion.  The  portrait  was  beautiful,  the  resem- 
blance  iinequallcd:  it  was  afterwarda  plaeed 
at  Kiltarlc  Castle,  but,  when  subsequent  events 
deprived  the  Lynchs  of  that  property,  was 
again  taken  to  the  Continent,  and  fifty  years 
aince  was  a  striking  ornament  of  that  convenl 
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aX  Ohent  where  die  oelebrated  Jenny  Cameron 
e&ded  her  exiled  days.  Where  is  that  portrait 
now?  The  bright  original  and  the  admired 
Gopy  are  gone-— both  gerne, 

"  Oü  V«  toate  chose, 
Oü  ▼»  U  fenille  de  rote. 
Et  U  feaille  de  laarier.'* 

Sir  Patrick  engaged  his  intended  Boo-in-law 
to  dt  to  the  aame  painter,  who  was  equally 
happy  in  this  exertion  of  lüs  art.     Oonagh 
waa  actuated  by  a  strong  interest  in  her  own 
Portrait  when  that  of  Sir  Maurice  stood  beside 
it ;  she  made  a  thousand  visits  to  the  painter*8 
study — in  fact,  wheneTer  she  could  engage  a 
friend  to  give    an    opinion    of    her    picture. 
All  who  entered,  after  haTing  admired  her't, 
used  to  gaze  at  that  of  Sir  Maurice,  and  eic 
daim   at   its    beauty  and   reieaibUnce ;   and 
Oonagh   gazed   also,    admitted    tlie   Mlfi'tii, 
but  her  expressed  admiratioD  wm  liauud  to 
the  remarkable  aocuracy  with  wUdb  tÜr  jNUmu 
rice's  Steel  breast-plate  was  imk0lmt ;  ä^  mm 
nerer  weary  of  regaidisg  k^  m4  IKMm«  ii 
out  toother»,  heeMUte  k  ttMM  hm  m  yy^ß^ 
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OMity  rf  ui—wpitling  tbe  roimic  countenance, 
t  ■■  tfaat  ot  the  original,  and  not 
Bofber. 

Ose  ^f  Sir  Patrick  entered  her  Chamber^ 
i  bis  Intention  of  withdrawing'* 
i  fer  a  jear,  adding,  that  such  a  ra- 
mami  imd  deterrcined  him  to  hasten  her  icaiw' 
ifapV  tmi  Am  be  abould  immediately  coin>' 
mmmatt  «lA  Su  Haurice  and  Lord  Rostdlan 


OsMi^  WM  orerwhelmed  with  distrartei 
feefeig»  um  ntäring  tbe  intimation.  To  btf 
*AjuI  to  anotbcT  irotDan's  lover  —  acceptnl 
with  iIl-conrv«led  aversion,  for  interested 
tires,  or  rejerted  with  ioalhing  and  contemptt* 
seemed  what  she  musi  expecl,  and  what  abe 
sbould  deserre,  if  fhe  submitted  to  such  humi- 
liatioa.  Sbe  oould  not  bring  herseif  to  conff 
to  Sir  Patrick  that  she  knew  Sir  Maurice  loveJ 
another;  for  the  first  time,  she  was  guilt^  of ' 
iosincerity,  and  besought  her  fathcr  to  spare  her 
the  miserv  of  marrying,  when  her  heart  was  d&.* 
voted  to  theideaof  beconiinganun.  Disappoint^' 
uient  reodered  her  more  eloquently  paseionata 
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than  eDthusiastic  derodon  had  done,  when  she 
first  pkaded  the  same  cause ;  and  her  father, 
though  gready  irritated  by  her  Opposition,  and 
surprised  at  her  maintaining  the  same  opinions 
after  all  he  had  done  to  eradicate  them,  at 
length  agreed  to  postpone  his  plan,  concluding 
that  a  few  months^  reddence  on  the  wild  and 
londy  shore  of  Kerry  would  certainly  dispose 
her  to  rejoice  in  any  event  that  would  recall 
her  to  Paris.  But  attributing  to  ignorance  and 
superstition  her  vehement  refusal  of  Sir  Mau- 
rice, whose  Society  she  had  evidently  been 
pleased  with,  and  whose  personal  qualities 
might  have  rendered  him  agreeable  to  any  wo- 
man,  he  began  to  think  an  endeavour  to  enlarge 
her  mind,  by  a  more  complete  education  than 
was  usually  given  to  women  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  would  be  very  advisable, 
and,  more  than  all  experiments,  tend  to  make 
her  despise  the  prejudices  she  laboured  under. 

At  that  time  **  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
leaming" —  none  of  the  short  cuts  to  science 
that  in  modern  days  soothe  the  path  of  bojdsh 
mpatience  and  feminine  feebleness — no  **  Clon- 
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versations  on  Political  Ecouomy,^  wiled  the 
studious  femate  into  ihe  danger  of  "  a  üttle 
leaniing ;"  ishe  drank  deep,  or  tasted  not  the 
Pierian  spring :  and  without  denying  our  obli- 
gations  to  the  ingcnious  aod  respected  aulhors 
of  the  elementary  works  named  alwvc,  perhaps 
the  more  dry  and  tedious  process  of  acquiring 
infurmation  had  the  advantage  of  cultirating 
the  power  of  attention.  Now,  all  women  know 
a  little  of  every  thing ;  at  the-  close  uf  the  sevcn- 
teenth  Century,  those  wlio  had  taken  pains  to 
improve  themftelves  were  persons  of  Euperior 
acquirements. 

In  oneofSirPatrick'älatest  Visits  toKiltarlc,  he 
had  learned  with  certainty,  as  he  imagined,  ihai 
indicattons  of  a  silver-mine  existed  on  his  estate. 
Next  to  his  political  speculations,  nolhing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  thia  i  and  he  car- 
ried  to  the  Conrinent  a  portion  of  the  ore  ob- 
tained  by  some  rüde  experiments.  It  was  his 
Intention  to  engage  some  persoo  capahle  of  con- 
ducting  mineralogical  researches,  to  accompany 
him  to  Ireland  für  that  purposc;  and  he  pro- 
mised  himself  a  pursuit  that  would  prevent  im 
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feeling  that  utter  Stagnation  which  a  resddence 
in  8o  wild  a  spot  would  otherwise  produce.  He 
made  application  in  various  quarters,  and  at 
length  found  a  person  who,  from  the  recommen- 
dations  he  obtained,  was  exactly  calcidated  for 
the  purpose. 

Herman  Schenk  was  a  Grerman,  and  reputed 
to  have  made  great  progress  in  the  sciences  of 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  astronomy  and  che- 
mistry;  and  Sir  Patrick,  on  conversing  with 
him,  observed  that-  he  seemed  singularly  well 
informed  on  subjects  unconnected  with  scien- 
tific pursuits.  His  manner  was  not  agreeable, 
and  his  appearance  more  remarkable  than  pre- 
possessing.  Rather  below  the  middle  size,  he 
was  thin  and  spare,  and  stooped  extremely ;  his 
eyes  were  small  and  bright,  placed  very  near 
his  nose,  which  was  long  and  sharp :  his  face 
seemed  to  promise  great  intelligence,  though  it 
was  rendered  less  expressive  by  a  squint,  which 
had  the  usual  consequences  of  that  defect,  by 
preyenting  your  being  able  to  decypher  his 
looks.  ^ 

Sir  Patrick  soon  began  to  feel  confidence  in 
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this  uew  dependent ;  and  on  all  subjecte,  except 
those  connected  with  politics,  conversed  very 
freely  with  him.  He  told  Schenk  of  the  defec- 
tive  educatiun  Oonagb  had  rec«ived  at  the  con- 
vent,  and  engaged  his  assistance  in  impraving 
her  mind ;  Schenk  was  to  give  her  lessona  in 
geography,  astronomy,  and  history-  As  thii 
man  was  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  piain 
in  appearaiice,  and  of  a  grave  and  respectful 
deporlment,  Sir  Patrick  dJd  not  feel  any  hesi- 
tation  in  domesticating  hini  at  Kiltarle. 

When  their  approaching  departure  *as 
spoken  of  in  the  family,  Oonagh  was  obliged  lo 
hcar  patiently,  and  reply  politely,  to  all  the  com- 
plimentary  lamentations  of  her  French  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  admirers.  The  harder  effort 
was  to  bury  in  her  own  bosom  the  profound 
sorrow  caused  by  Sir  Maurice's  friendly  adieu, 
and  his  raülery  on  the  broken  hearta  she  would 
leave  behind,  and  the  regrets  he  supposed  she 
woiild  feel  in  recollecting  the  arausements  of  the 
French  court  in  her  wild  solitude.  "  ßut,"  be 
concluded,  "  tu  belle  coiisiiie  must  wait  to  hear 
wbo  died  of  her  absence  tili  I  come,  with  a  list 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

A  MONTH  afler  her  departure  from  Paris, 
Oonagh  beheld  her  paternal  hüme  for  the  firsi 
tirae.  Shc  had  seen  the  formal  arrangement  of 
the  most  celebrated  French  gardens ;  she  had 
traveUed  but  litlle,  even  in  the  most  cultivaied 
spota  of  France,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the 
World  of  which  she  retained  the  slightest  rccol- 
lection ;  therefore  she  surveyed  the  aspect  of 
her  father's  house  with  a  deep  aurprise,  wholly 
unmixed  with  plcasure. 

What  was  then  called  the  iietv  Castle  of 
Kiltarle,  was  a  large  grey  stone  mansion  with 
small  Windows,  irrcgularly  planned,  and  with 
various  attempts  to  render  it  at  least  partiolly  a 
fortification.  It  stood  on  what  was  almost  the 
extremity  of  a  green   tongiie  of  laod,  barren, 
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and  interspersed  with  rock,  which  jutted  forth 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  bays  of 
Tralee  and  Dingle.  This  elender  peninsula 
had  formerly  extended  evidently  much  farther, 
but  the  Atlantic  was  one  of  many  neighbours 
who  did  not  respect  the  rights  of  the  Lynches. 

The  old  Castle,  now  a  min,  which  had  for- 
merly stood  on  the  verge  of  the  shore,  was  now 
separated  from  it,  and  had  become  itself  an 
island.  A  part  of  a  strong  broad  wall  still 
bore  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  and  formed  a 
bridge  which  connected  the  roofless  remains  of 
the  Castle  with  the  main  land ;  and  this  bridge, 
as  narrow  and  perilous  as  AI  Sirat,  or  the 
"  Brig  o'  dread,''  which  Sir  Owain  of  North- 
umberland  discovered  as  the  only  termination 
of  8t  Patrick'*s  purgatory,  was  the  sole  means 
of  approaching  it,  except  by  water.  The  an- 
gry  waves  seemed  daily  to  reproach  the  cid 
waUs  fcnr  their  long  resistance« 

The  country  people  aflSrmed  that  if  strtw 
was  beaped  at  night  in  any  of  the  desoUt« 
Chambers  of  the  old  caslle  of  Kütaiie^  th«  B«o- 
shi  of  the  Lynch  family  vould  er*-  «M^iuti^ 
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aweep  it  forth.  Father  Moriarly,  whose  only 
fault  was,  that  he  hacl  a  faiicy  to  account  natu- 
rally  for  aome  fairy  phenomena,  which  some  of 
his  congregation  considered  an  approach  to 
free-thinking,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
that  tl)e  waves,  and  not  the  Banshi  swcpt  the 
Chambers;  but  this  conjecture  proved  highly 
disagreeable  to  tlie  wholc  neighbourhood,  seve- 
ral  persona  having  seen  an  old  woman,  with 
flowiiig  grey  tressea  and  a  scarlet  cloak,  who 
wandered  about  the  old  castle  of  Kiltarle,  and 
Rometimes  was  seen  even  in  the  inore  modern 
huildtng.  She  was  named  Mai-vro,  and  when 
aiiy  misfortune  threatened  any  raember  of  the 
Lynch  family,  and  particularly  the  night  pre- 
ceding  a  death  amoitg  them,  Mai-vro  never 
failed  to  appear,  drying  her  eyes  with  her  long 
grey  locks,  and  uttering  dismal  moana  and 
Piercing  shriekä, 

The  last  time  she  had  particularly  been  re- 
membered  to  have  moaned  for  them,  was  the 
night  Anastasia  had  died  at  Paris.  It  was 
respectfuUy  noted  m  a  mark  of  Mai-vro's  acute^J 
ness,  that  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  hei 
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having  any  oommunication  with  Paris,  she  was 
as  well  aware  of  the  mdancbcdy  event,  as  if  she 
had  watcbed  by  the  bed  cf  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Lynch.  It  was  a  pleasiiig  leflectkxi  for 
the  attached  foUowers  of  the  family  to  kiiow 
that  their  fedii^  were  shared  by  this  sopema- 
tural  oompanion ;  therefore  it  was  ratber  bard 
that  Father  Mcniarty  (who  coald  not  deny 
the  cries  were  heard,  because  ten  different  per- 
sons  had  heard  them)  insisted  that  tbej  pro* 
ceeded  from  a  fligfat  of  sea-mews  forced  io-laad 
by  stress  of  weathor. 

As  Father  Moriarty  was  an  excdlent  and 
sensible  man,  tbe  retainers  at  Kiltarle  knew  not 
how  to  reoonole  this  b<M  oonjecture  of  bis 
with  bis  general  character  fbr  piety  and  good 
sense,  tili  tbe  difficulty  was  smooCbed  bjr  the 
consideration  that  be  probably  wtsbed  to  pte* 
vent  any  alarm  in  the  minds  of  tbe  senraoli^ 
lest  (as  had  once  before  ooetimd  tor  a  dtort 
time)  tbey  sbotdd  refase  to  travene  the  hmg 
stone  gaUeries  mfter  dsuk,  except  in  fitlle  hsnds 
consisting  of  fire  or  eigbt  pcwoas  a  prartier 
found  so  bi^dy  ineouTenieot  to  the  mtnof^ 
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meuls  of  the  family,  that  it  was  very  desirable 
to  prevent  its  recurrünce.  This  was  the  Solu- 
tion for  Father  Moriarty'a  conduct  that  ap- 
peared  raost  likely  to  Joyce  Malone,  aod  which 
she  advanced  wheu  relating  these  ci reu m staue«« 
to  Miss  J-ynch  the  day  after  the  family  arrived 
in  Kerry. 

The  wild  gustfi  from  the  Atlantic  were  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  wood  m  tbe 
neighbourhooJ  of  the  Castle,  and  plantationt 
are  seldom  thought  eligible  where  security  ii 
an  object  ;  indeed  tlie  spray  of  the  sea  was  so 
frequently  watering  the  adjacent  ground,  that 
even  the  herbage  was  scanty  and  languishing. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  create  a  sort  oC 
pleasure-ground  where  the  Castle  intiircepted 
the  fury  of  tbe  gale,  but  the  heads  of  the 
atunted  trees  bore  teatimony  to  its  prevalence 
by  all  furning  in  one  direction — in-shore. 

The  only  specimen  of  the  vegetahle  kiog- 
dorn  that  attained  any  degree  of  luxuriance, 
was  one  that  is  too  frequently  a  covering  of 
inany  fields  in  Ircland :  this  was  the  gigsntic 
sort  ofgroundsel  usually  known  by  the  nameof 
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St.  Janies's  wort,  or  ragweed.  When  Oonogh 
coinmentc-d  on  its  ugliness  and  profusion,  Joyce 
Malune  replied  that  it  was  inore  particularly 
the  property  and  delight  of  the  fairies,  and  it 
miglit  be  dangerous  to  interfere  with  them  in 
this  or  any  other  of  their  fanciea.  Oooagh 
sighed,  and  not  being  desirous  to  taste  "  the 
pleasureg  of  the  plains""  in  the  fairiea'  unüghtly 
garden,  she  tumed  her  steps  to  the  edge  of  the 
coast,  where  she  frequently  admired  the  süperb 
spectacle  the  ocean  presented  in  all  its  moods ; 
and  more  frequenlly,  it  uiust  be  owned,  ahe 
tbougbt  of  Paris,  Madame  d^Aurillac,  and  Sir 
Maurice  Bellew.  She  tried  tothink  too  of  the 
convent  and  her  vocation,  but  the  pleasure  and 
the  pride  with  which  she  had  once  cherished 
those  ideas,  bad  passed  away. 

A  great  portion  of  her  time  was  spent  in  the 
Society  of  Herman  Schenk ;  and  ehe  not  un- 
frequently  saw  Father  Moriarty,  the  priest,  a 
shrewd  and  sensible  man.  But  as  Sir  Patrick 
was  not  an  ardent  professor  of  religion,  and 
the  priest  from  religious  feelings  was  an  ardent 
partisan  of  King  James,  Moriarty,   whu  de- 
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äervedly  possessed  great  inäuence  over  the 
common  people,  becauie  very  uscful,  and  was 
closeted  for  hours  with  Lynch ;  wbile  Herman 
Schenk,  in  the  intervab  between  his  mineralo- 
gical  researches  in  various  parts  of  the  estate, 
became  more  exe)  usively  the  companion  of 
Miss  Lynch  and  her  maid,  (or  duenna,  for  she 
exercised  both  functions,)  Joyce  Malone.  Very 
few  other  persons  spoke  English,  and  visiters 
they  had  none,  if  two  or  three  persons  are  ex- 
cepted,  who  usually  an-ived  in  boats,  and  spent 
three  or  four  days  with  Sir  Patrick,  most  ge- 
nerally  shut  up  in  his  study.  These  persons 
wcre  generally  foreiguers,  Italians  and  Frencb, 
and  departed  by  water ;  and  their  names  were 
seldom  known,  even  to  the  liiiiall  society  of 
Kiltarle. 

Though  Sir  Patrick  Lynch  was  a  brave  ^ 
and  deterrained  man,  the  natura]  consequei 
nf  the  designs  in  which  he  had  engaged,  i 
to  produce  anxiety  and  distrust.  He  was  i 
ient,  grave,  and  pre-occupied ;  many  hoi 
were  consumed  in  preparing  written  statemenH 
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and  despatches  fer  bis  friends  beyond  thesea; 
much  dme  was  spent  in  meditation,  and  the 
conversation  of  Father  Moriarty,  and  hearing 
the  priest^s  acoount  of  certain  negotiations  in- 
tnisted  to  him. 

In  Paris,  where  his  companions  were  Eng- 
lishmen  of  the  same  politics  and  religion,  where 
his  personal  liberty  was  secure,  and  it  was 
more  easy  to  guard  against  the  Observation  of 
King  William's  emissaries,  Lynch  had  dis- 
engaged  hours  of  comparative  peace  and  en- 
joyment  of  society  :  he  was  then  cheerfui  and 
conversable.  Though  his  daughter  could  not 
develope  the  cause  of  the  change,  it  produced 
an  oppression  on  her  own  spirits. 

Another  circumstance  which  contributed  to 
throw  a  degree  of  constraint  on  the  intercöurse 
of  the  family  at  KUtarle,  was  a  kind  of  coldness 
and  mutual  dislike  which  grew  up  between  the 
Priest  and  Schenk. 

Moriarty  was  tall,  active,  and  upright ;  with 
a  bold  keen  blue  eye,  indicative  of  shrewdness 
and  determination ;  his  manner  was  grave  and 
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decidcd.  He  appcared  to  regsrd  Schenk  with 
a  contemptuous  distrust ;  but,  their  occupatioos 
being  difFerent,  they  rarely  met  but  at  meals. 

Schenk  wna  civil  aod  gentle  in  manacr,  seU 
dom  apcaking,  uqIcss  parcicularly  addressed 
and  on  those  which  were  his  favourite  sub- 
jectB,  and  thcn  he  expatiated  with  eagemess  and 
fervour :  an  air  of  cocfidence  in  the  pcrson  he 
was  addressing,  a  great  deal  of  imaginalioii. 
and  some  ingenuity,  made  his  conversatic») 
much  more  agreeable  to  a  young  person,  than 
that  of  Father  Moriarty,  who  was  regard«! 
with  respectful  dread  by  his  parishioners. 

"  Sure  it  's  ourselves  ihat  has  thc  great  los» 
in  Father  O'Dowlan,"  said  Mrs.  Malone ;  "  and 
he  was  the  good  priest  that  never  said,  '  Poh ! 
good  woman,  you  're  talking  nonsense.'  Ted  all 
of  a  tremble  yet.  Tliere  was  Biddy  Callaghaii 
beginning  to  complain,  so  I  thought  I  would 
just  run  down  to  Mrs.  O'Shaughlin,  and  bot 
row  an  eagle-stone  for  the  cralure."  ^M 

"  An  eagle-slone !  Joyce,  what  's  that  i*"    ^^ 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  that,  Miss  Oonagh, 
my  darlint  f     Why  it  's  a  stune  found  in  an 
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eagle^B  neat»  aad  if  it^s  tied  round  a  woman^s 
neck»  k  bfings  her  luck  and  a  kappy  time.    Well, 
Miss  Oonagh,  not  to  be  tiring  you  too  much, 
Molly  O'Shaugfalin  lives  in  that  little  cabin 
with  the  bousekek  growing  on  the  top  of  it, 
just  on  the  edge  of  little  Duncaskin  Bay  (where 
the  boat  came  in  with  thoae  two  dark  gentle- 
men  last  week) ;  so  Molly  lends  me  the  stone, 
and  when  I  was  ooming  up  the  hiU,  (and  very 
£fttiguing  the  path  is  with  the  loose  stones,)  who 
shoold  I  meet  but  Father  Moriarty  Coming 
down  to  the  water ;  and  vexed  he  looked,  and 
fit  to  ate  me.     *  What  are  you  doing  here, 
Joyce  Malone  T  says  he,  very  quick ;  and  ^  No- 
thing, sir,*"  says  I,  *  but  has  been   to  Molly 
O^Shaughlin    to   borrow    the    eagle-stone    for 
Biddy  Callaghan.^— ^  Poh !   woman/   says  he, 
quite  fierce,   *  you'^re  a  fool ;   you  had  better 
bave  gone  after  a  doctor.'.— ^  Why  then,^  says 
myself,  ^  and  begging  your  pardon,  sir,  that 
knows  every  thing,  would  not  both  be  best  for 
Biddy  ?'*  and  *  Poh  !^  says  he  again,  Walking 
down  the  hill  as  if  he  had  ten  legs,  let  alone 
two.     But  that  ^s  not  the  way  Father  Dowlan 
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used  to  speak  to  us !  We  will  never  »ee  the  like 
of  Iiim  again  anyhow;  and  merry  be  the  peoplr 
in  Ballygoilc  that's  got  him  from  this  parish." 

Schenk  having  brouglit  to  Oona^h  somt 
beautifui  pebbles  he  had  found  on  the  beu-h, 
she  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  an  eagle- 
stone,  adding  that  Joyce  Malone  had  bet-n 
much  iDorti6ed  by  Fatlier  Moriarty's  doubiing 
its  power  as  a  medidne. 

"  Though  I  have  no  great  faith  in  the  acule- 
ness  of  Joyce  MaJone,"  said  Schenk,  "  usually 
speaking,  I  see  no  reason  why  on  the  present 
occasion  she  should  not  bc  right,  and  our  friead 
Moriarty  wrong." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Oonagb :  "  is  il 
not  attributing  a  magical  power  to  the  stone, 
to  think  it  could  eure  disease  ot  atUl  paln  ?" 

"  The  Word  magic,  madam,"  replied  Schenk, 
"is  often  lightly  used,  and  much  abused.  There 
exist  powere  and  properties  in  various  sub- 
Htances,  and  combinations  of  those  siibstance^ 
for  the  niost  part  unaccountable:  we  call  the 
science  that  treata  of  (hem  medicine ;  its  pro- 
fessors  are  honoured,  paid,  and  proud  of  their 
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offiee  and  attatmnents.  It  is  affinned  that  ano- 
tber  fldeiioe,  in  flome  respects  analogous  to  the 
former,  is  pracdsed,  which  has  reodved  the  op- 
piobrious  name  of  magic,— -an  art  more  subtle, 
mofe  profound»  requiring  greater  powers  of 
mind  in  the  adept,  and  its  eflfects  may  be  made 
as  availaUe  to  the  bappiness  of  mankind ;  yet 
ita  profesfiors  are  feared  or  despised,  persecuted 
by  their  fellow-creatures,  beheld  with  disgust 
and  distrust  ev^n  by  those  who  jnrofit  by  their 
acquirements :  by  otbers  they  are  oonsidered  as 
base  impostors,  robbers  of  the  credulous,  prö- 
fesflors  of  an  illusion.'** 

*^  Is  it  not  then  an  illudon  ?^  said  Oonagh : 

can  such  powers  exist  ?^ 

If  I  were  a  physician,"  replied  Schenk, 
**  and  you  were  to  complain  to  me  of  exces- 
sive  pain,  ceaseless  anxiety  and  perturbation, 
and  privation  of  sleep,  —  if  I  presented  you 
with  a  small  fragment  of  a  certain  gum,  which 
in  a  few  moments  would  allay  those  evils, 
should  you  call  the  great  Service  I  rendered 
you  magic  P  No,  for  you  are  aware  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  opium,  though  you 
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cannot  say  how  or  why  opium  possesscs  thew 
qualities.  But  if  1  oftered  aa  elixir  which  could 
lengtheu  life  to  ages  of  unfading  youth,  ihe 
great  medicine  which  converts  the  most  vslue- 
less  to  the  most  precious  metals,  or  a  potinn 
which  would  compel  the  affectton  of  the  roosi 
indilferent  heart,  I  ahould  be  denouaced  as  ■ 
sorcerer — yet  these  are  great  gifla,  good  giftä, 
aurely  ?" 

"  Great  indeed !"  said  Oonagh,  with  a  sfgb— 
which  was  drawn  more  particularly  at  the  tnen- 
tioD  of  the  last. 

"  And  why  should  those  gifts  be  evil,  Miss 
Lynch,  because  we  know  not  how  they  «rv 
obtaincd  ?  or  why  more  extraordinary  than  a 
thousand  other  properties  possessed  by  naluntl 
subätances?  A  Century  has  not  yet  elapseit 
Bince  electricity  became  known  to  the  philu- 
sopher  as  an  object  of  science;  yet  the  power 
of  attraction  posscssed  hy  am  her,  which  I 
ahowed  to  you  the  other  day,  had  been  known 
two  thousand  years  and  mor^— but  it  mighl  be 
attributed  to  magic  when  electricity  was  un- 
known.     Look  at  this  smoll  dark  stooe :  if  1 
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immene  it  in  vin^ar,  it  will  acquire  the  power 
of  locomotion,  when  it  has  remained  some  time 
in  the  acid.  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  but 
you  may  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  one — call 
that  magic,  if  you  will. 

"  That  branch  of  the  sdence  which  is  called 
Oelestial  Magic,  or  Judicial  Astrology,  seems 
the  most  just  and  natural  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars.  If  it  is  allowable  for 
the  husbandman  to  guide  his  preparation  for 
rural  labours  by  observing  their  relative  pori- 
tions  and  appearances;  why  should  it  be  un- 
lawful  for  the  statesman  to  draw  inquiries  from 
them  for  the  govemment  of  kingdoms,  or  for 
any  individual  to  seek  to  ascertain,  by  casting 
his  nativity,  what  they  promise  concerning 
events  of  the  highest  importance  to  him  ? 

*•  There  is  a  still  stronger  prejudice,***  con- 
tinued  Schenk,  after  some  slight  hesitation, 
**  against  Ceremonial  Magic,  as  it  is  termed ; 
but  if  we  can  obtain  the  guidance  of  events, 
for  our  own  or  others'  benefit,  and  abstain  from 
all  evil  application  of  our  influence,  who  can 
arraign  it  as  a  crime  ?    And  what  are  forms  and 
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ceremonies  ?  —  a  thousand  are  complied  with 
from  civility,  as  a  homage  to  tlie  niost  insigid- 
ticant,  aad  even  tbe  niost  odious  of  our  ac- 
qtiaintance,  soinetimea  to  perfect  strangers; 
and  if  we  take  such  pains  to  propitiate  per- 
sons  whoUy  indifferent,  should  forms  of  speak- 
ing,  or  slight  and  mysterious  concessionR,  be 
withheld  from  powerful  friends,  from  terriWe 
foes,  who  may  thereby  be  conciliated  ?" 

Oonagh  shuddered ;  Schenk's  voiee,  low, 
besitating,  but  distinct,  tbe  uncertain  and 
sinister  expression  whicb  obliquity  of  viaioa 
gave  bis  sbarp  face,  and  this  stränge  dis- 
course,  impressed  her  with  a  vague  and  gloomy 
awe.  They  were  in  a  low  gallery, — ita  narrow 
Windows  looked  on  tbe  sca,  in  whtcb  the  crim- 
son  and  portentous  sunset  was  sternly  fading 
in  a  stormy  evening  of  April.  Common  betief 
aasjgns  tbe  greatest  degree  of  mechanical  sad- 
ness  to  tbe  content plation  of  tbe  tater  i 
of  Autiimn;  but  watcb  the  early  Spring  i 
before  tbe  fresh  hopes  and  hues  of  tbe  wAbb 
have  grown  familiär  and  evident  —  wbeo  the 
recollection    has    long   beeo    dwelling    on     the 
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ruthless  oppression  of  Winter,  and  tbe  eye 
▼ainly  seeking  the  promise  of  change— watch 
it  as  Oonagh  then  did,  on  the  bleak  shore, 
where  no  bud  or  blossom,  or  sweet  bird's  song 
seemed  to  predict  brighter  moments,  and  it  will 
seem  the  moBt  deeply  sad  of  all  aeasons. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Oonagh  said,  **  No ; 
I  fear,  if  magic  oould  aid  us,  it  would  be  unlaw- 
ful  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  art.  I,  more  than 
all  others,  ought  to  dread  it,  if  all  the  drcum- 
stances  are  true  which  I  have  heard  related 
conceming  the  death  of  my  poor  mother.'*^ 

**  Pardon  me^  madam,'*^  replied  Schenk,  *^  a 
contract  was  entered  into  by  two  persons ;  the 
one  party  failed  in  adhering  to  the  tenour  of 
the  agreement,  the  other  fulfilled  it.  Much  as 
the  events  which  ensued  may  be  deplored,  it 
was  not  the  exercise  of  the  Frenchman's  art 
from  whence  the  misfortune  originated,  but  the 
Lady  Lynch^s  want  of  resolution.  Excuse  the 
Observation,  but  justice  demands  it."" 

Oonagh  wished  to  resist  her  own  disposition 
to  superstitious  fandes,  and  she  answered,  ^^  My 
father  does  not'  believe  in  the  art  of  which  we 
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have  been  speaking;  he  assigns  natural  reasons 
for  all  the  circumstances  related  in  bis  presence 
as  supernaturaL" 

"  Sir  Patrick,"  said  the  German,  "  is  a  brave 
man,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  the  world ;  such  men 
rarcly  attach  importance  to  events  and  feeÜDgs 
unconnccted  with  them  in  those  relations  :  bui 
by  his  appointmeiit  being  your  preccptor,  Miss 
Lynch,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  give  you  just  ideas 
on  these  aubjects.  Do  you  desire  a  certainty  at 
to  wJielher  a  singular  degree  of  accuracy  may 
be  obtained  in  tracing  the  past,  or  predicting 
the  future?  if  so,  propose  some  question  to  rae, 
either  as  to  past  events,  with  which  from  time 
and  place  I  must  be  wholly  unacquaiuted,  or 
future  ones,  which  must  at  presciit  be  unknown 
to  all :  if  I  bavG  attained  the  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  prove  it  to  you,  or  if  the  prediciions 
I  offer  now,  are  fulfiUed  hereafter,  you  will 
doubtless  have  more  regard  in  future  for  the 
science  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  uphold," 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  first  some  questions  as 
to  the  past,  M.  Schenk  —  I  mu&t  endet 
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reoollect  some  oonversation  at  which  you  were 
not  present.  WeU  —  I  think  you  shall  teil 
me  what  conversation  passed  between  me  and 
myfather's  friend  Sir  Maurice  Bellew,  the  last 
day  I  saw  him  at  Passy,  when  Madame  de 
Montchanais  had  lent  her  villa  to  my  father.*" 

The  Grerman  had  a  alender  cane  in  his  hand, 
with  which  be  seemed  to  describe  fig^res  on  the 
floor,  and  oontinued  this.  emplojrment  regard« 
less  of  what  was  passing  round  him ;  though, 
wfaile  so  engaged,  the  daylight  completely 
faded»  and  the  servants  brought  lights,  which 
vainly  contended  with  the  dark  oak  panelling 
of  one  part  of  the  gallery,  and  the  fading 
figures  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  which 
adomed  the  rest  of  it. 

A  Daphne,  whose  yellow  hair  had  tumed 
white,  while  the  green  leaves  sprouting  from 
her  fingers  were  grown  blue,  was  flying  from  a 
pale  Apollo,  in  one  panel.  In  another,  iEolus 
reproved  the  whistling  of  some  fat-cheeked 
Wind,  preparatory  to  the  incubation  of  the  sad 
Alcyone,  who  sat  by  as  a  woman,  gazing  on  her 
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fiiture  comrades,  the  sea-btrds,  ns  if  ahe  wtshed 

ihey  would  teach  her 

"  Her  first  flultering  in  Iheskj." 


Chione  with  the  arrow  of  the  eiivious  Diana 
just  entering  berboaslful  tongue — a  severe  ven- 
geance  on  female  vanily  !  formed  another  sub- 
ject; — and  Adraslus,  onhisretum  from  Thebe», 
exhorting  the  Epigonti  to  revenge  tlic  deaths 
of  their  fathers.  The  animated  atlitudcs  of  the 
figures  of  this  piece  formed  a  stränge  contrail 
wjth  their  faded  colour.  Adraslus  looked  «i 
if  he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  tale,  and  ihe  Epi- 
gonii  as  if  ihe  very  thought  of  the  yiroposed 
expedition  had  bleached  them  with  fear.  Thit 
piece  was  the  largest,  and  covered  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  excq>t  a  space  oii  each  side,  coo- 
taining  a  carved  door,  of  dark  oak,  with  arched 
topB.  The  opposite  end  of  the  gallery  waa  of 
similar  constrnction. 

After  some  time  had  expired,  the  Oerman 
addressed  Oonagh,  "  1  will  dow  teil  yoo, 
madam,  what  took  place  at  Passy  during  tbat 
interview." 
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Though  Oonagh  was  very  tonfident  no  hu- 
man being  had  bcen  present  at  the  conversation 
with  Maurice  Bellew,  and  least  of  all  ihe  Ger- 
man,  who  had  on  that  occasion  beert  an  a  jour- 
ney  in  an  upposite  direction,  she  was  a  little 
Starlied  at  thjs  address.  The  dark  scanlily- 
fiimislied  gallery,  liglited  only  by  languishing 
lamps  which  left  either  end  in  obscurity  —  the 
sea  blast,  which  was  shaking  the  uld  casements 
with  frequeni  gusts — the  pale,  half-seen  figurea 
on  the  lapestry,  to  whose  dead,  dark  eyes, 
fancy  and  the  iincertain  light  at  times  scemed 
to  lend  tnotion  and  expression  —  her  stränge 
companion,  and  the  tinie  §he  iiad  boen  waiting, 
were  circumstances  which  were  not  without 
iitfluence  on  her  niind. 

It  may  seeni  stränge  that  she  should  thus 
liave  invited  Schenk  to  scriitinize  whal  her 
Conference  with  Maurice  Bellew  hafl  been  ;  but, 
besides  the  increduhly  she  feit  as  to  Schenk'» 
being  acqueinted  with  it,  she  had  uttered  the 
challenge  without  having  weighed  the  cotse- 
quences.  From  having  Maurice  always  in  her 
tnind,  she  could  not  resist  (he  opportunity  of 
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spcaking  of  hioi,  when  ehe  could  do  so  without 
rendering  herseif  liable  to  the  accusatioo  of 
being  inore  occupied  with  the  recollectioD  of 
bim  than  circumstances  warranted. 

"  You  were  Walking,"  continueii  the  German, 
"  in  the  broad  alley  of  poplars  at  Passy.  Sir 
Patrick  Lynch  vsia  gummoDed  thence  on  busi- 
iiess,  and  desired  you  to  keep  Sir  Maurice  tili 
bis  return.  In  the  absence  of  your  father,  the 
discouri»  turned  oq  Ireland:  you  had  no  recol- 
lection  of  the  country,  and  inquired  about 
many  parciculars  relative  to  your  future  mode 
of  life  in  Kerry.  Sir  Maurice  answered  you 
jeslingly,  so  as  to  give  you  rather  an  unfarour- 
ble  picture  of  your  native  land,  by  contrasting 
its  backward  civilizatioa  with  the  state  of  things 
io  France,  whieh,  he  predicted,  you  would 
greatly  regret.  The  conversation  was  unsatü- 
factory  to  you,  and  but  little  remarkable  in 
ilself :  one  small  circumstance  will  satisfy  you, 
however,  of  the  accuracy  with  which  I  repeat 
these  details.  Your  father  called  Sir  Maurice 
away,  when,  bowing  to  you  at  hia  departure, 
one  feather  feil  from  bis  hat.     You  did  not 
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restore  it  to  bim,  but  pressed  it  to  your  Ups, 
and  have  ever  since  carefuUy  retaiDed  it.*** 

A  deep  and  painful  blush  overspread 
Oonagb^s  fair  face  at  finding  this  trait  of  her 
heart^a  weakness  was  known  to  Herman  Schenk ; 
sbe  remained  dient,  witb  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Tb^re  was  notbing  in  bis  manner, 
bowever,  tbat  could  mortify  bis  auditor;  he 
repeated  the  circumstance  in  the  same  grave, 
cM,  distinct,  and  slow  tone,  in  wfaicb  he  always 
apoke,  and  did  not  by  emphasis  or  comment 
dwell  on  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I 


Miss  Lynch  soon  returned  to  her  chamber, 
humbled  hy  Ihe  certaint}'  that  her  unr«quited 
affeclioii  to  Maurice  Bellew  was  known  to  her 
preccptor,  whom  she  could  not  think  ot  without 
a  sentinient  of  awe.  And  ihough  she  stritggled 
with  the  oppression  of  her  spirits,  aud  eüdeu- 
voured  to  refuse  her  belief  in  the  art  he  as- 
sumed  was  real,  yet  when  Joyce  Malone  quitted 
her  at  night,  ahe  continued  working  her  embroi- 
dery,  and  could  not  resolve  to  raisc  her  eyes 
from  the  frame,  lest,  when  she  raised  tbem, 
ahe  should  fancy  the  arras  hangings  of  her  room 
presenteti  some  stränge  and  unusual  appeai^ 
ance,  which  fear  niight  convert  into  a  spectral 
illusion  ; — and  when  she  did  make  theeffort,  she 
heaped  the  turf  in  the  wide  gratc>  that   sbe 
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might  have  the  comfort  of  bright  light  ta  en- 
courage  tier.  She  looked  from  her  narrow  win- 
dow  al  the  heaving  surge,  Ughted  by  occasional 
moonbeaiOB,  and  listened  to  the  heavy  dasli 
with  which  at  intervals  i*.  brokc  upon  the  shore. 
No  other  noise,  save  the  nioaning  howl  of  somc 
of  the  dogs,  distiirb«d  the  soUtude. 

Oonagh  resolved  to  recall  Joyce  Malont* 
that  she  might  heara  human  voice,  One  ofthose 
awkward  passagea,  so  frequent  in  cid  huiises, 
led  from  her  room  to  that  of  her  attendant;  tn 
this  Chamber  she  repaired,  and  found  her  pre~ 
paring  for  rest,  and  rather  alarmed  at  the 
entrance  of  her  lady. 

"  Then  it's  myself,  Miss  Oonagh,  that  does 
be  thinking  of  the  fairies  when  I  see  you  Brat ! 
And  what  ia  it  you're  wanting?" 

"  Why  nothing,  Joyce ;  fallt  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  fairies.  I  am  rather  diill,  and, 
if  you  are  not  sleepy,  do  come  and  teil  me  somf 
etory  about  theni,  or  about  anything,  in  fact." 

"  That  I  will."  Said  Joyce,  seizing  her  cloak. 
and  foUowing  Oonagh  back  to  her  Chamber. 
"And  a  good  fire  you  have  made  to  bc  tellinfif 
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atories  by  !  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  fire  Kitty 
Tooleand  myself  used  lo  makeofa  Hallow-eve, 
to  burn  nuts  in.  Sure  then  I  never  toH  you  a 
Story  of  a  Hallow-eve,  Uiat'a  true  as  you  are 
there. 
"It  happened  dose  bj-iArdcarrick,  where  I 
lived  before  I  married  poor  Terence.  There 
was  a  farmer  there,  who  was  very  weil  in  the 
World ;  he  was  the  riebest  farmer  withio  ihirty 
miles  of  Ardcarrick,  and  he  badjust  onedaugh- 
ter  to  leave  it  to,  and  she  was  the  handsoiufst 
girl  round  about  that  country,  but  she  was  very 
proud,  and  obstinate,  and  thougbt  nobodv  fit 
for  her,  or  good  eoougb.  And  all  the  farmer? 
suns,  and  the  agent's  son,  let  alone  the  farmers, 
wanted  to  marry  her ;  and  she  refused  ihem 
cvL'ry  one,  and  said  there  was  no  man  in  tbat 
country  fit  to  be  her  husband. 

"  Nüw,  in  her  fatber's  house  there  was  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  and  he  was  called  Padyeen  Carroch, 
because  hia  name  was  Patrick.  And  bis  hair 
wasbright  red,  and  he  used  to  put  up  the  cows, 
and  look  afler  the  pigs,  and  a  very  good  lad  he 
was  though  a  servant,  but   little  of  bis  age;. 
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and  Ellen  Macarthy  hated  him  because  his  hair 
was  red. 

"  The  latid  Macarthy  was  on  was  Bold  to  an 
English  gentleman,  and  his  son  used  to  be 
ehooting  upon  it :  he  was  a  very  handsome 
young  man.  One  day  he  was  loading  his  gun 
in  a  field  near  Macarthy''s  house,  and  Ellen 
pasaed  by  to  milk  the  cows,  with  a  pail  in  her 
band.  She  did  not  see  him  and  the  game- 
keeper  tili  she  had  passed  the  stile.  '  And  who's 
that  ?'  says  he  ;  '  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  girl 
in  all  Ireland,  let  alone  Kerry,  as  handsome  as 
that  one.' — *  You  may  well  say  that,  sir,'  says 
the  gamekeeper,  '  for  that  's  Ellen  Macarthy, 
and  raost  people  say  the  bkes  of  her  never  stood 
on  the  mould.^ 

"  Well,  from  that  day  the  young  gentleman 
made  some  reason  every  day  for  calling  in  at 
her  father's :  he  wanted  a  drink  of  milk,  or  to 
know  where  mushrooms  grew,  or  to  choose  an 
apple  in  their  orchard,  and  would  ask  Ellen 
to  help  him  find  a  good  one ;  and  he  would 
come  in  with  his  hands  stuck  füll  of  thorni:, 
aod  beg  her  to  take  tbem  out,  for  his  father*s 
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housekeeper  was  old  and  blind,  and  could  uot 
find  theiii ;  in  short,  he  was  more  at  her  father's 
farm  than  ii)  his  father's  hall.  Äiid  her  aunt 
used  to  Bay  : '  Ellen,  I  am  afraid  you  had  best 
be  taking  care  ofyourself — sure  hiä  honour 
will  never  marry  you.'  But  Ellen  laugbed,  aul 
Haid,  '  Do  not  fear  for  mc,  I  will  be  a  gnat 
Ifldy,  or  I  '11  bc  nothing  but  Ellen  Max:artbjr'-r- 
but  nothing  worse.  Why  should  he  not  manr^, 
me  ?  great  men  have  marricd  poor  girls  befoR 
now.'  And  her  father  used  to  say,  '  WJiy,  tbe 
is  noto  more  like  a  lady  or  a  queen  Itsdf,  thae 
a  farm  er' s  daughter.' 

"  His  honour  came  every  day ;  still  he  did 
not  talk  of  marrying,  hut  he  told  BlUen  sbe 
was  the  handsoniest  woman  in  the  wide  world, 
and  he  could  not  live  without  her.  And  as  the 
knew  the  family  were  going  away  for  tbe 
winler,  she  thought  he  would  surely  ask  her 
to  marry,  that  they  might  not  be  parted  ;  but 
he  only  asked  her  to  love  him — which  was  easy 
lalking.  The  wintcr  was  eouiing  fast,  tbe 
leaves  were  falling,  and  so  was  the  rain :  aad 
the  wind  moaned  and  whiatled  m 


afid  EQbn  grew  Mid^äncl  ohxiousy  and  Wtmdered 
bow  a  young  man  can  leave  a  ^1  h^  cannot 
Ute  without 

*'  At  last,  Ae  banrest  bring  $11  in^  tbe  1a>- 
bMittb  weie  pidd  and  ^cnt  awaj«  -  On  All^ 
haUow'^s  eve  there  wm  nobody'  left-  in  tbe 
Hekae  but  old  Nondr  tbe  serVaot;  #ko  'was 
qpiabing  by  a  fine  dear  turf  fire  iü  tbe  kitchetl. 
Macartby  sat  opposite  to  ber,  in  a  bigh*blicked 
cbafar^"  of  tbe*  othersTde  ;  PAdyeto  Canrbbb  was 
iMUdilfg  k  fisbfaig-net  by  tbe  dresser;  and 
Eilen  waä  notsffig  a  flick  puppy  bis  bonmur 
had  giircn  ber.  r       .  « 

***  A  fii^V  a  cömfort  sueb  a  Sharp  night  as 
this/  sayr  Maeartby .  ^  Ah,  it  ^s  winter  £drly 
«et  hl/  said  Norab  ;^^Enen  sighed  at  tbe  word 
w^ef.  ^  And  it  will  be  a  bard  winter,  too,' 
toys  Norab,  <  wben  frost  sets  in  on  All^ 
bWöwV  e^e.  But  now  we  tbink  of  that,  Ellen, 
aul*^  wbei  I  was  your  age,  it  would  not  be 
mMing  a  pnppy  I  was,  but  buming  nuts  to  see 
wbether  my  lo ve  was  true ;  or  baking  a  aoot^cake 
to  dreakn  on ;  or  sowing  henip ;  or  throwing 
a  ball  of  worsted  to  see  who  beld  ;  or— — * 

o  5 
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"'What  is  that?'  said  Ellen;  *l"oever 
heard  of  that.' 

"  '  Why,  go  to  an  Upper  wiodow,  throw  out 
a  ball  of  worsted,  and  ask  who  holds  ?  and  the 
man  you  are  to  marry,  or  the  devil  in  bis 
likeness;  will  answer  his  name.' 

"  '  Ah  r  Said  Ellen,  '  no  devil  can  take  hii 
likenesa ;  I  '11  try  that.' — '  And  ITI  go  to  bed," 
Said  Macart hy. 

"  Ellen  took  a  ball  of  worsted,  and  ras  lo 
the  farm-yard,  where  there  was  a  loft  orer  the 
barn ;  she  ran  up  the  stone  steps  outside  the 
bam,  and  threw  the  ball  of  worsted  out  of  tb« 
loft  window,  holding  the  end  tight  in  her  hand. 
When  she  ihought  the  ball  had  reached  llie 
ground,  she  called  out,  '  Who  holds  ye  ?'  andi 
voice  answered  *  Padyeen  Carroch,'  Now  EUen 
had  reckoned  to  hear  his  honour'e  voice,  aiid 
frightened  and  vexed  enough  she  was,  when  she 
called  again  '  Who  holds  ye  ?'  and  again  the 
voice  answered  '  Padyeen  Carroch,'  And  i 
third  time  she  had  the  same  answer  in  the 
sarae  voice,  which  was  the  voice  of  Padyeen 
Carroch. 
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"  She  grew  very  angry,  and  ran  into  the 
kitchen,  where  she  found  him  Standing  by  the 
dresser  mending  ihe  fishing-net,  as  she  left  hini. 
'  Isn't  it  very  bold  of  you,  Padyeen,'  says  she, 
*  to  come  and  calcli  niy  ball  of  worsted,  and 
repeat  your  name  to  me,  who  am  your  master's 
daughter  F' 

"  '  Faith,  Miss  Ellen,'  says  he,  '  U's  myself 
that  has  never  stirred  from  this  place  since  you 
were  in  it,  as  old  Norah  might  witness,  if  ehe 
was  not  gone  to  bed.' 

"  '  How  dare  you  teil  me  such  a  üe  ?'  eays 
Ellen;  '  ifs  not  five  minutes  since  your  ugly 
v<nce  aaswered  me  from  below  the  loft  window.' 

"  *  Troth,  Miss  Ellen,  it  must  have  been  the 
devil  in  my  likeness.^ 

*'  This  vexed  her  more  than  all  the  rest,  and 
calching  up  a  pewter  plate,  she  threw  it  at  hie 
bead  with  all  her  might.  It  knocited  the  poor 
lad  down,  and  cut  his  head  open,  and  covered 
him  with  blood  from  head  to  foot.  He  soid 
nothing,  but  went  to  the  pump,  and  washed  it 
off.  Ellen  feit  ashamed  of  having  been  so  paa- 
sionate,  and  sorry  to  have  hurt  the  poor  lad ; 
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but  Still  thouglit  it  was  very  inipudenl  of  hiui 

to  hold  the  ball  of  worsted. 

"  *  So,  Ellen,'  Said  Macarthy,  the  next  day. 
'  you  have  broken  my  scrvant's  head,  and  seDl 
him  away  ! 

"  '  He  tnade  me  very  angry,  falber,  with  tiu 
impiidcnce,'  said  Ellen  ;  '  but  I  bave  not  tM 
him  away." 

"  '  Yea,  but  you  have  thougb.  He  canie  lo 
me  this  tnorning  by  dayligbt,  and  told  rar 
where  he  bad  left  every  thing  that  was  ID  bii 
Charge,  and  said  he  could  atay  no  Looger,  f« 
he  had  gölten  your  ill-will.  He  left  you  the 
tarne  blaekbird  he  rcarod,  and  hopeil  you 
would  forgive  him,  for  he  had  done  nothiug  to 
offentl  you.' 

"  Ellen  had  no  time  to  think  of  Padyoen, 
becauite  the  winter  camc,  and  his  honour  went ; 
and  he  n)ade  her  many  ofTers,  but  not  what  she 
expected ;  and  he  told  her  that  he  should  see 
nothing  north  lovii^  tili  he  saw  her  agnio  — 
but  he  went. 

"  The  winter  was  very  heavy  with  Ellcc 
Macarthy !  but  it  passed,  and  the  fauiily  dui 
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not  retiini  te  Ibe^.hidl.m  stHWg.  Sbe.madi» 
mänj  errandft  to  go-  ,tau  tbe  fapusekiaep^  r  \^uH 
oould  bnr  Dothini^  of  tiie.  Ijumljfi.  ils^jt^tbüt  >the 
bouse  was  not  gettiog  ready  for  il)if«nf ..  4j|dl  she 
liflid  morä  oflEers  amoi^  the  oeighbours,,  l^Vit  she 
teBtinued  ta  refiiM  jbeitt)  imd .  wil)t  for  .  hk 
bDaaiifi;  «nd  the>£uid  tiiM.  jeqpuf h  (p/.jtbink  of 
him,  for  her  father  was  laid  Up  ol^ienMtd.oüe^ 
with  the  rheumatism.  /  .   . 

i  r  ««^One^day  idie.wasisktiiig.  bjr.hiio»  and  she 
•beiid  the  repöit-  qf  a  gml«  Sheican  oiii  to.^fte 
«nAo  i%  wasy  ahd  fbund  hiainiBäiir  mnd  &  jbuDg 
lidy  to  horseback  «t  th^  dootf.  >  >li»  ^^ 
ttiy  dear^  how  do  yoa  dop'  faaya^he;. .  ^X  pro- 
teis^d  tny  wife  I  w6ukl  sbow  her  the  best  and 
the  prettiest  girl  on  ny  estate  to-day ;  and  I 
älkl  gted  to  See  you  looking  so  weD,— -ahd  how  is 
ybur  &ther  ?  See  what  fine  eyes  can  be  found 
amobg  our  bogs,*  says  he  to  bis  wife,  vho 
-sniil^,  and  said, 

^  * Indeed,  Elkn,  I have oftenheard of  you»^ 

*^  Ellen  could  only  blush  and  curtesy»  and 

Ibeep  the  tears  from  her  eyes  tili  tbey  were  out 

-  of  rfght.   She  was  ashamed  to  complain,  and  to 
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have  expected  such  great  luck.  But  sbe  could 
not  settle  down  afterwardä  to  marry  one  of  Ük 
neighbours,  afteraaying  there  was  uo  m»t  fit  to 
be  her  husband. 

"  In  a  few  years  niore  Macarthy  died,  and  she 
managed  the  farm  alone ;  and  the  red-cheeked 
apples,  tbat  she  iised  to  gather  for  bis  honour, 
she  gave  to  bis  children  when  the  nursea  walked 
tbat  way  witb  tbem. 

"  Ät  last  the  hall  was  sold  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  made  his  fortune  beyond  seas  ;  a  dark, 
sun-burnt  gentleman  he  was,  but  very  civil 
and  well-spoken,  and  a  kind  landlord.  But  it 
was  all  onc  to  Ellen  Macarthy  ;  sbe  was  cured 
of  cxpecting  to  please  great  men,  and  cared  not 
for  pleasing  low  men,  but  was  content  to  die  an 
old  maid,  as  her  chance  seemed.  Her  landlord 
used  often  to  give  his  opinion  about  the  fanUi 
and  seemE;d  to  undersland  it.  After  a  whUe  he 
told  Ellen  he  loved  her,  and  she  liked  liim,  and 
agreed  to  be  his  wife ;  so  the  hall  becaine  ber's 
at  last,  and  very  happy  she  was  in  it. 

*'  One  day  her  husband  was  thrown  from  his 
borse  when  he  was  huntlng,  and  received  a  cut 
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on  the  temple,  but  not  a  very  bad  one ;  and  as 
bis  wife  was  bathing  it,  she  said,  *  Aft«r  aU, 
this  will  soon  be  cured,  and  it  won't  be  the 
worst  hurt  ever  you  had,  my  dear,  for  cloöe  to 
it  I  see  you  have  had  a  horrible  gash  where 
this  great  scar  is : — how  did  you  get  thal,  Mr. 
Connor  ?     Was  it  fighting  beyond  seas  P 

"  '  No,  my  dear,'  says  he  ;  '  that  blow  was 
given  by  a  woman.' 

"  *  A  woman  '. — holy  martyrs !  these  wild  fo- 
reign  women  are  as  fierce  as  inen.  A  ölack 
woman,  Mr.  Connor?' 

"  '  No,  my  dear ;  the  fairest  girl  in  all  Ire- 
land,  let  alone  Kerry  :  that  blow  was  gi?en  by 
Ellen  Macarthy !' 

'*  Ellen  shrieked,  for  though  he  was  grown 
tall,  and  his  hair  was  grown  dark,  and  he  was 
tanned  by  the  sun,  and  had  lost  the  brogue  by 
living  in  foreign  lands,  she  knew  she  was  the 
wife  of  Padyeen  Carroch  ! 

"  But,  Miss  Oonagh,  sure  you  won't  have  a 
turf  to  go  to  bed  by,  or  I  could  teil  you  twenty 
stories,  and  every  one  as  true  an  that,  my  dear." 

Miss  Lynch  weot  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that 
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itapaired  iuterest  slie  feit  for  Sir  Maurice 
Bellew ;  but  anger  is,  perhaps,  the  only  pa»- 
sion  which  sulitude  cao  ditninish  —  fear  or  luve 
jt  is  apt  to  increase.  In  him  OonAgh  had  seen 
what  she  might  naturally  consider  a  Standard 
of  excelleticc,  and  no  Bubsequent  experietlce 
of  Society  had  enabled  her,  by  comparing  him 
with  otbers,  to  reccify  what  was  rash  or  parttal 
in  her  first  dedsion. 

Every  vessel  tliat  drew  near  the  wild  coast, 
loade  her  consider  ihu  cliances  for  and  egainsl 
its  bearing  Sir  Maurice  on  the  visit  ehe  had 
been  taught  to  expect,  Sometimes  she  ima- 
gined  tbat  she  wished  cireuinstanceä  migh 
occur  to  prevent  bis  Coming;  someliöies  sh 
caught  herseif  dreading  that  he  might  nu 
hsve  the  inclination  to  come — aud  this  feelingj 
it  ia  to  be  feared,  occurred  the  most  frequenlly. 

Wiih  derp  blushes  and  suffbcating  palpita- 
tion,  she  heard  Joyce  Malone  announce  one  day 
that  a  stnall  vessel  was  lying  off  and  on;  and 
that  soiue  of  the  servants  had  seen  a  boat  row 
from  it  towarda  the  shore.  Oonagh  trerabled, 
and  «ralked  several  times  involuntarilv  Iowards 
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the  window  and  towards  Üie  niirror ;  and  afW 
cach  ^uch  expedition,  sighed  and  seated  hei^«lf 
at  her  embroidery  frame,  which,  after  various 
endeavoura  to  employ  herseif,  ahe  relinquished, 
upon  tinding  that  she  was  working  to  compleU 
a  very  large  green  leaf  with  pink  worsted. 

She  was  not  summoned  to  her  father,  bul 
when  the  fatnily  assembled  at  dinner  she  found 
a  guest  who  was  a  coinplcte  etranger.  He  vts 
a  middle-aged  man,  and  oll  curiosity  respect- 
ing  him  subsided  when  ahe  perceived  him  to 
be  a  foreigner,  very  Hke  the  guests  she  had 
already  Seen  at  KUtarle;  and  like  bis  prede- 
ceasora,  diiring  the  days  he  spent  there,  be  wa» 
several  hours  closeted  with  Sir  Patrick. 

Women  are  accustomed  to  scrutinize  the 
countenance,  tone,  and  maaner  of  those  wbo 
form  their  society  with  much  more  attenlit» 
and  perseverance  than  men.  AlTection  makes 
them  watch  those  ihcy  love,  and  try  to  <livine 
their  wishes ;  good-nature  and  tenderaess  of 
heart  prompt  them  to  oblige  and  please  those 
that  fall  often  in  their  way  ;  and  politene&s  and 
vanity   lead  them   to   win  tlie  approbation  of 
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the  casual  companions  of  an  hour.  Men  make 
acquaintanc-e — -women  study  iheirs,  It  ia  asto- 
nishing  with  what  intuitive  accuracy  women, 
whose  powers  of  Observation  on  other  matters 
areextremely  bounded,  can  scan  the  sentiments, 
disposition,  and  present  liumour  of  those  who 
are  much  their  superiors  in  understanding  and 
ability,  and  who  are  seduloualy  endeavouring 
to  dissemble  with  them.  The  confluence  of 
timidity  and  pride  in  the  same  disposition 
brings  this  species  of  divination  to  perfection; 
and  these  were  in  the  characler  of  Oonagh. 
She  was  an  attentive  observer.  It  is  true  there 
was  notbing  to  interest  her  in  her  society  at 
Kiltarle,  but  from  habit  she  noticed  all  its 
memberB. 

The  last  arrived  was  addressed  by  Sir  Patrick 
and  Father  Moriarty  by  the  name  of  Pinelli. 
Miss  Lynch  imagined  she  discovercd  a  sort  of 
anxiety  in  his  manner,  as  his  visit  proceeded  ;  a 
dis|WGitioD  to  abstraction,  which  was  with  difii- 
culty  controlled ;  and  an  effbrt  to  seem  cheerful 
and  at  ease,  which  cost  him  much.  She  knew 
that  her  father  and  his  friends  had  much  to 
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dbMpMcd  witb  tbe  buildti^  in  Fiaoet  md 

ä^*^<31ioiigh  tbis,  from  bdog  tmflt  pieoaücal» 
Md'  not  or^iimUj  llie  princip«!  nwidpntp  ot 
^m^timüfj  16  not  wcU  adaptod  üor  tbe  pqr» 
|NMie,  yiet  yoiC  mre  vom  fiirtnnate  tb«»  if  we 
dtt  inlmMted  dioäe  matsjr  and  um  Mmwmmiui 
UMb  fobdet^''  mad  Oonagfa,  pcintnig  I0  tha 
cHiMtfe,  which  waa  yrimbie  Aon  the  windowa, 
^9te(ffiaaidliehoped  toeaaunine.il  beloi«  ha 
i|tftted  Kiltarle;  and  Mi«  Lynch  cnlled  Jojm 
t^  ab^'  hSkn  tbe  direetion  to  pmaue  in  ondcr 
iff'tHtoink  to  biB  diamber. 
*^'filie  afterwarda  waa  atniek  bj  the  aingnhBStjr 
et  hift  having  oome  from  tbe  oppoake  ade  ot 
die  Castle.  Har  apartment  openad  on  one  ade 
Ute  a  tmiet«  irom  whcnce  n  winding  ilnir.de* 
aeended,  at  tbe  laot  of  whidi  n  nanow  door 
affi>rded  an  egress  from  the  hotise ;  bot  the  gat 
hsry  hito  which  it  opened  00  the  othar  iidet  had 
no  other  ataireaae  downwnrda  bui  dnii  iriuch 
paaaad  by  Pmdlfa  chambcr. 
Sir  Patridc  Infonncd  Ua  danghlar  thal  he 
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espected  Sir  Maurice  Bellew  every  day ;  and 
in  spite  of  every  resolution  to  the  contrarj', 
Oonagh'a  mind  dwclt  on  the  expectalion  of 
seeing  him,  with  more  interest  thao  sbe  was 
willing  to  feel,  or  even  own  to  herseif.  When 
she  retired  at  night  from  her  father'B  presence, 
instead  of  undressing,  she  feil  info  a  long  traio 
of  refieclion,  and  iuvoluntarüy  fixed  her  eycs 
oa  the  window,  from  whence  a  mooQ  of  gor- 
geous  splendour  might  bc  Seen  in  a  calm  clear 
sky  :  it  was  reflected  on  the  now  quiet  sea, 
whidi  gave  no  sign  of  disturbancc  but  a  lan- 
guid  ripple,  and  no  sound  but  an  unfrequcnt 
plash.  The  beauty  of  the  spectacle  at  last  at- 
tracted  her  thoughts  from  tlieir  occupation  ;  and 
to  enjoy  the  view,  ahe  placed  her  lamp  on  the 
ground,  and  pa«sed  into  the  turret,  where  a 
longer  and  projecting  window  gave  a  wider 
prospect. 

Long  ehe  retnained  in  contemplation,  wbeo 
she  fancied  a  footstep  approached,  which  trod 
with  atealthy  caution,  and  appeared  to  have 
entered  her  Chamber.  "  It  niuBt  be  fancy : 
Joyce  Malone  had  long  been  at  rest;  no  othet 
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person  inhabited  the  gallery,  and  the  stairs 
passet!  by  Sir  Patrick's  door."  She  repressed 
her  respiration,  and  listened — it  were  ioipossible 
to  doubt  that  she  heard  a  human  tread. 

Whoever  the  intruder  might  be,  there  was 
a  pause,  aa  if  caused  by  fear  to  alarm,  or  doubt 
how  to  proceed.  Oonagh  vacillated  between 
the  superstitioufi  fears  oF  her  childhood  and 
the  better-founded  alarms  that  loneliness  and 
the  character  of  Sir  Patrick's  adherents  war- 
rsnted  her  in  feeling. 

There  was  no  means  of  quitling  the  tarret 
except  by  the  winding  stair  which  led  to  the 
door  below,  or  by  the  door  which  opened  to 
her  Chamber,  where  the  intruder,  if  there  was 
one,  was  now  established.  Even  were  she  cer- 
tain  to  6nd  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  wind- 
ing stair  unlocked,  she  feit  afraid  to  issue  from 
it  at  that  late  hour.  Her  lamp  was  in  the 
Chamber,  and  though  the  moonheams  perfectly 
lighted  the  turrel,  the  stairs  were  (except  the 
ßrst  four  or  five)  involved  in  profound  dark- 
ness.  She  resolved  to  remain  completely  still ; 
if  plunder  was  the  object  of  the  noctumal  visit- 
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ant,  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing  it  undisturbeiUy ;  and  if  undisturbedly, 
would  have  do  wish  to  seek  the  absent  and 
unofTcnding  tenant.  Her  purse  and  jewels 
would  be  found  with  little  search,  and  it  was 
imposdble  the  intruder  should  choose  to  re- 
main  after  he  had  obtained  all  that  could  gra- 
tify  his  avarice  or  relieve  bis  poverty. 

Sileiicc  had  endured  so  long,  that  Oona^ 
began  to  hope  her  alarm  was  unfounded,  when 
she  a^in  beard  light  movement^;  the  door  of 
tbe  tiirret  opened  softly,  and  a  man  entered. 
who  anxioufily  gazed  around  and  slartcd  wben 
he  behdd  her — it  was  Piiielli !  He  seemed  to 
have  a  tnomentary  hcsitation  on  seeing  her, 
but  it  soon  Eubsided,  and  he  addrcssed  her 
with  a  determined  manncr. 

'^  I  had  huped,  Miss  Lynch,  tu  have  aroided 
this  rencontre:  since  I  am  so  unfortuoate — in  a 
Word  I  must  teil  you  the  truth.  It  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  my  aafety,  and  life  perhaps,  to 
leave  Kiltarle  this  instant,  unknown  to  Sir  F»- 
Irick.  1  have  ascertained  that  the  only  issue  bj 
which  it  h  likely  I  can  depart  with  impunityi 
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is  fron  Ulis  turret ;  allow  me  to  pa«  yoa  whh- 
ont  akmiiiig  the  üunily,  without  making  the 
fact  known  tili  to-morrow.^ 

Oooagb,  thoQgh  torrified  at  the  idea  of  as- 
iiatiDg  bis  departure^  which  abe  saw  was  for 
•ome  reaaoQ  likely  to  be  disapprored  by  Sir 
Patrick,  feit  tbat  die  could  not  prevent  it»  and 
only  doubted  as  to  complying  with  the  latter 
part  of  bis  request.  He  guesaed  what  paflBed 
ID  her  mind,  and  proceeded  : 

**  I  have  pasaed  with  Sir  Patrick  and  bis 
frienda  for  what  I  am  not;  the  arrival  of  a 
peraon  who  will  make  tbia  known,  will  aulgeet 
me  to  their  vengeance.^* 

^  No  P  aaid  Oonagh,  eagerly,  ^  my  fatber 
ia  juat  and  bonoural^ ;  you  have  been  bis  guest 
— what  bare  you  to  fear  ?^ 

"  Your  fatber,''  replied  PinclB,  *•  would 
towarda  me  act  as  the  inatrument  of  intereats 
whidibedarenolcompromiae.  Be  certain,  even 
wfatle  we  apeak,  the  tnne  ia  passing  in  which  I 
ni^bt  yct  eacape.  You  are  young,  a  woman— 
yow  would  dread  to  aee  blood,— lo  aee  death, 
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and  to  think  you  might  have  prevenied  it ! 
Choose  whether  you  will  let  me  go  la  peace ; 
but  choose  instantly." 

"  Go  then,"  said  Oonagh.  "  I  swear  I  will 
not  belray  you  by  giving  any  alarm  to-nigbt, 
bul  remember,  if  it  ia  in  your  power  to  iojure 
my  father,  that  I  have  done  wbat  I  could  to 
save  you." 

PinelH  bastily  promised  to  remember  his  ob- 
ligatioD  to  her,  and  descended  the  stairs.  The 
Castle  continued  silenl  and  still.  Oonagh  could 
scarcely  hear  the  faint  grating  of  the  door  by 
which  the  fugitive  departed.  She  kept  her 
promise,  but  saw  Pinelli  had  been  so  für  right, 
that  her  father  appeared  much  disturbed  when 
tbey  niet  the  next  day  ;  and  she  then  confessed 
the  share  she  had  in  Pinelti^s  evasion. 

Sir  Patrick  admitted  that  she  could  doi 
have  acted  otherwiae;  but  the  circumalance 
was  fraught  with  danger  to  himaelf  and  friends. 
Pinelli  was  the  bearer  of  counterfeit  documents, 
purporting  to  be  from  some  of  King  Jameä's 
foreign  agents,  and  had  used  with  so  much 
dextcrily  the  partial  knowledge  he  had  of  their 


pkn^  teid  hia  false  vmichers,  Hiat  ffir  Patrick 
and  Moriarty  never  doubted  his  fidelity,  or 
imagined  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  King 
William^s,  sent  to  entrap  them  into  admissions 
hereafter  to  be  used  against  them.  He  had 
partially  succeeded ;  but  finding  that  a  genuine 
agent  of  the  Jacobites  would  arrive  immedi- 
ately,  he  had  been  obliged  to  escape  to  avoid 
being  confronted  with  him.  These  circum- 
stances  Oonagh  gathered  from  Sir  Patrick, 
who  admitted  that  Pinelli^s  deception  might 
be  of  fatal  importance  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  solicitude  to  which  the  event  ot  Pi- 
nelirs  imposture  had  given  rise— tbe  gloom  cif 
Kiltarle — were  alike  forgotten  bj  Miss  Lyncb, 
when  Sir  Maurice  arrived  there ;  tbe  bleak 
spring  of  Kerry  seemed  fraugfat  with  tbe  sun- 
shine  and  orange-flower  odour  of  southern 
Europe,  and  Oonagb's  gladness  at  meeting  bim 
enabled  ber  for  some  bours  to  forget  tbat  tbe 
gUklness  was  ber^s  alone. 

Maurice  bad  notbing  to  divide  bis  attention 
witb  Oonagb ;  be  conversed  more  witb  ber^  and 
was  mucb  more  agreeable,  even  as  an  acqualnt- 
ance,  nnce  be  bad  lost  tbe  preoccupation  sbe 
bad  obser^ed  at  Paris.     His  religion  and  pcH 
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litics  were  the  same  as  those  of  Sir  Patrick,  but 
tiis  character  and  feelings  were  endrelv  differ- 
ent ;  his  ambition  waa  to  distinguish  faimself 
by  serving  his  prince  and  his  country,  and  if 
his  cliivulroiis  devotion  to  ilie  first  was  pre- 
doniinant,  that  loyal  romence  will  be  pardooed 
by  those  who  know  how  Strang  the  fteling  was 
in  his  party  and  the  seventeenlh  cenlury — at 
teast,  ir  they  c-an  pardon  ihe  extreme  itiipor- 
tance  which  Madame  de  Sevigne  attaches  not 
unly  to  royal  favour,  but  to  ihe  suchtest  in- 
dication  of  royal  notice,  and  the  smallcst  dis- 
tinctions  of  court  etiquette.  Among  many  ud- 
accountable  and  laughable  instances  of  tbis, 
there  is  one  pre-cminent.  When  tbe  vtan 
daughter  of  Gaston  D''Orle&ns  comtnunicaied 
her  intended  marriage  with  Lauzun,  adding 
that  she  had  postponed  it  to  a  curlain  day, 
Madame  de  Sevign^  adviaed  her  to  cgnclude 
it  at  once,  lest  any  unforcseen  obslacle  should 
intervene;  that  to  delay  it  "  cW  lenler  Dieu 
et  h  Roir 

Sir  Maurice  eagerly  shared  in  the  political 
Gonsultations  of  Sir  Patrick,  but  not  with  tbe 
ume  spirit:  he   (hought   more  of  the  Kiiig*i 
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interests,  Sir  Patrick  of  hia  oirn.  Once,  vheu 
speaking  of  public  affairs,  during  tlie  frequent 
interview«;  Maurice  now  liad  with  Oonagh,  lie 
seemed  to  allude  to  his  individual  feeling. 
When  sheamiled  at  the  warmth  with  which  he 
dwelt  on  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  observed  Co 
him  how  much  he  had  it  at  heart,  Maurice 
replied,  "  Yes,  dear  Oonagh,  every  day,  every 
hour  adds  to  the  deep  feeling  of  anxiety 
for  a  reatoration  :  the  disappointment,  the 
ill-success  of  other  interests  —  circumstances 
wbich  weau  the  heart:  in  short,  of  late,  für 
some  time  past,  nothing  elae  has  seemed  ßt 
to  excite  die  enthusiasm  which  in  my  boyhood 
was  devoted  to  less  worthy  objects." 

Oonagh  was  not  without  hope  of  hraring 
what  had  been  the  objects  he  now  deemed  un- 
woTthy  ;  she  dared  not  breathe  lest  she  should 
iaterrupt  him,  but  he  made  no  farther  alluston 
to  bimaelf. 

There  had,  then,  been  a  titne  when  lie  had 
feil  for  others  what  he  did  not  fecl  towards 
her!  She  was  the  unregarded  companion  of 
Maurice  Bellcw,  though  he  admitted  he  had 
be^n  capable   of  enthuaiaatic  attachment,  and 
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(ot  tliose  yho  bad  dissppointed— perbaps  been 
tttdUTerent  to  him.  Hoir  she  woDdered  at  thcir 
in^odbility  !  at  the  stränge  and  perverse  dii- 
inbutioQ  of  affection  ia  this  World,  whk-h  made 
ber's  «  dient  sacrißce,  and  bis  a  vain  offeHng  ! 
Sir  Patrick  was  far  from  siispecting  that 
Mauric«  wa»  iadiSerent  or  disinclined  to  bis 
daugbier.  Her  fortune,  and  tbe  otber  adran- 
tagesof  tfae  alKance,  made  bim  sappose  a  con- 
■«rina,  K>  iDUch  tbe  imerest  of  Bellew,  must 
be  yMlly  bis  wish ;  while  the  grace,  beautjr. 
aad  amiable  dbpodtKm  of  Oonagb,  sccmed  to 
■ake  tt  inpossible  that  worldly  advantages 
Amt  AotM  iofluefKe  hU  pursuit.  Oonagh*s 
opyuMtina  to  dw  Duteh  he  still  considered  as 
ihe  muh  of  b«r  auol's  super^tition,  «nd  tbe 
tattnj  of  tbe  nun«;  aod  he  was  the  Icss  cu- 
notts  ia  scanniog  wbtt  were  the  Feelings  of 
ctdMr,  aa  be,  (Üke  nanT  i»en  wba  beconie 
btbCTS  in  eariy  life,)  laboured  under  tbe  de- 
lujäoa  of  suppoting,  that  hi»  children  wotdd 
»>continue  tili  he  chose  to coosider  himself  an 
aged  man  :  a  period  tben  far  distant,  and  liable 
to  bc  postponed,  in  bis  imagination,  to  a  mucb 
more  distant  lime  thon  nature  inteoded. 
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During  his  residence  in  Kerry,  the  death 
of  his  Cousin  Lsdy  Honor  Lynch,  daughter  lo 
the  last  Earl  of  Gtondalough,  occurred,  by 
which  the  remaining  estates  of  the  family  were 
added  to  his  already  ample  fortune ;  and  he 
received  the  congratulation  of  King  James,  ac- 
conipanied  by  promises  the  most  gratifying  to 
his  ambition.  He  almost  repented  that  the 
ÜUrldom  only  had  been  his  request,  and  ihat 
he  had  not  sons  to  share  the  inheritance  of  his 
increased  poesessions. 

"Oonagh,"  said  Sir  Maurice  gaily,  "  I  must 
Gongratulate  you  upon  being  the  greatest  beauty 
among  hciresses,  and  the  greatest  heiress  emong 
beauties.  What  would  become  of  the  court 
of  France,  were  you  not  in  the  Kerry  moun- 
taini  ?  How  many  more  adrairers  will  be  add- 
ed to  your  list,  and  how  I  should  Uke  to  know 
which  will  be  succesaful !  Remember,  I  insist 
upon  your  not  choosing  M.  de  Cercy,  nor  the 
Cointe  de  Vilman.  Indecd,  I  should  make  a 
ntore  lengthened  proscription,  hut  they  say, 
when  prohibitions  are  too  numerous,  they  are 
most  generally  disregarded." 

"  In   my  case   they  are  needless,  Sir  Mau- 
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rice,"  replied  Oonagh  :  "  I  choae  long  since  my 
destiny,  and  am  more  than  ever  resolve«!  to 
odhere  to  my  early  detcrmination.  AVhen  my 
father  consents  to  allow  it,  I  shall  relurn  lo  the 
convent  which  I  quitted  with  reluctance,  and 
wisli  I  had  oever  quitted  at  all.'' 

Slie  spoke  wich  grave  determination.  A  very 
»light  tinge  of  colour  paaaed  over  her  cheek, 
which  was  usiially  pale  as  the  white  rose  of 
Provence.  It  did  not  arise  from  the  codsc'ious- 
ness  that  his  iodifierence  bound  her  to  the  clois- 
(er,  but  from  impatience  at  the  disengaged 
tnanner  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  her  belonging  to  aoother. 

Maurice  was  far  from  the  prcsumption  which 
would  have  enabled  htm  to  make  the  true  in- 
terpreUtioD.  He  only  gaw  in  the  resolution 
she  announced,  the  empire  the  nuns  had  ol^ 
tained  over  her  mind,  and  the  j  ustification  of 
Sir  Patrick'ä  occasionally  haif-uttered  com- 
plaintä,  "  that  Theresa  had  filled  his  daugh- 
ler's  mind  witti  superstitious  faiicics."  He  tfaere- 
fore  rejuiccd  at  having  fuund  an  oppnrtuniljr 
of  combating  upinions  he  considered  a 
tu  her  ulümate  happiness ;  and  luid  before  heT(  I 
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with  very  earnest  eloquence,  all  thoM  orgu- 
Dients  likely  to  üonvince  her,  how  much,  how 
deeply  she  would  probably  repent,  if,  from 
laistaken  piety,  she  rcsolved  to  forego  all  the 
natural  interests  and  lies  of  this  life. 

She  lieard  htm  use  all  the  persuasion  her 
fancy  had  sometimes  lent  to  a  visionary  her«, 
but  witliout  peräonal  interest  in  her  decision — 
witbout  a  warmer  interest  than  friendship  and 
good-will  mißht  inspire  I  She  blushed  for  the 
vanity  (hat  had  laught  her  to  expect  more  ! 

Sir  Maiiriee's  anxieiy  to  induce  a  diange  in 
her  resolution  often  led  hini  to  renew  ihe  con- 
»ersation :  piqiie  and  disappointment  gave  an 
increased  appearance  oFdecisioD  to  her  Intention. 
In  an  interview  she  bad  with  Sir  Patrick 
aoon  arter,  some  discussion  arose  relative  to 
k  marriagc  with  Sir  Maurice,  when  Oonngb 
expressing  a  wish  not  to  liear  the  »lliance  agsin 
proposcd,  Sir  Patrick  said,  with  some  displea- 
sure,  that  he  did  not  believe  Maurice  would 
find  much  difBculty  in  winning  any  other  lady  : 


"  Most  young  ' 
bis  aflection." 
"Aflection!  i 


1  would  know  the  value  of 


ly  falher,"  repited  Miss  Lynch  j 
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"  surely  you  will  allov  one  objeclion  —  one 
invincible  objection  is,  that  Sir  Maurice  does 
not  love — docs  not  thiiik  of  nie  as " 

"  Oh  !  then,  in  short,  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
little  wooing  ! — a  few  pages  from  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery — '  a  letter  from  Hepheslion  lo  Pari- 
satis  ?'  "  Celui  du  quel  vous  vaus  itn  cachee  avec 
tant  de  soin,  ne  peiit  se  cacher  de  vous,  oh  Part- 
satUr—U  that  all,  Oonagh  P  Well,  tbal  is 
casily  obtained.  The  moment  I  give  Maurice 
leave  to  address  you,  can  you  for  an  instant 
believe  that  he  will  not  gladly  avail  himseif 
of  it?  Do  you  think  the  heiress  of  Glcnda- 
loiigh  and  Killarle  likely  to  bc  overlonked  r' 
And  you  will  not,  I  am  siire,  Oonagb,  atFect 
to  deny  that  you  are  considered  beautifui— one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever  appenred 
nt  the  court  of  France  P  Maurice  Beilew  is 
not  a  man  to  disregard  eilber  of  these  clairas.*^ 

"  An  heiress  I  am,  dear  father — a  beauty 
I  may  be,"  said  Oonagh,  gravely  and  sadly; 
"  but  still  I  inuy  not  bc  beloved.  Bul,"  added 
Rhe  more  hastily,  to  prevent  her  father  dwell- 
ing  on  an  idea  ihat  mighl  fret  or  irritate  hira, 
"  it  ngnifies  little ;  my  resoluüon  is  lakeo  : — 
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at  all  events,  I  deüre  nothing  on  eartb  but  to 
finish  my  life  wherc  I  first  learned  how  I  ought 
to  Bpend  it.  Dear,  dear  father,  let  me  retum 
tomy  convent." 

"  I  will  not  have  tlus  childish  nhioi  ever 
named  again  in  my  presence,"  said  Sir  Patrick, 
aDgrily ;  '*  understand  this  at  once,  Oonagh ; 
and  if  you  dislike  Maurice  Bellew  (which  is 
what  I  cannot  believe  of  aiiy  woman,  not  blind 
or  stupid),  you  may  marry  Lord  Rostellan. 
He  would  have  naturally  been  the  husband  I 
should  have  preferred  for  you,  had  not  the 
age  of  his  nephew  been  more  mitable  to  your 
own." 

"  Lord  Rostellan !"  exclaimed  Oonagh.  She 
■tood  aghaat  at  tlie  idea. 

L«»d  Rostellan  was  two  years  younger  than 
her  &tber,  but  appcared  more  aged,  from  fre- 
quent  attacks  of  gout,  and  the  traces  of  prema- 
ture  age  earned  by  dissipated  youlb.  He  had 
been  married,  but  was  chiidless,  and  at  the 
death  of  bis  wife  had  speculated  upon  clioos- 
ing  another;  bul  being  very  fond  of  Mau- 
rice (wbo  was  bis  presumpttve  heir),  and  very 
averse  to  marriage,  which,   in  bis  experience, 
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Itad  beea  a  long  Gcene  of  discord  and  disturl^ 
aiice,  he  had  relinquished  the  idea.  While  he 
yet  enlertained  it,  Oonagb,  in  spUe  of  her 
youth,  had  beeil  oDe  of  ihe  persons  hi^  thou;;ht 
aD  ehgible  match,  for  the  Baiiie  reasons  which 
had  rccommended  Maurice  to  Sir  Patrick  :  and 
when  he  gave  up  all  ihuughts  of  Miss  Lyndi 
for  hiui&clf,  he  wished  her  the  wife  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Sir  Patrick  had  livcd  so  mucii  in  France, 
that  it  is  not  reraarkable  he  should  have  adopt- 
ed the  ways  of  thiaking  which  prevailed  ibere 
at  the  begiiining  of  the  lightconth  Century. 
He,  tlierefore,  considered  women  as  having  no 
moral  existence  tili  aftcr  marnage;  and  tbe 
estahlishment  of  a  young  wunian,  as  entirely  tbe 
afikir  of  her  father  or  guardian  as  the  manaf^ 
ment  of  her  estate.  The  feeble  and  tioiJd 
nature  of  Anastasia — her  taste  for  frivolous 
amuiienicnt  and  entire  Submission  to  his  will, 
had  conlributed  very  much  to  confirm  these  • 
ideas ;  and  though  fond  and  pruud  of  biM 
dauffhter,  her  cxpressing  b  different  will  and' 
opinioii  frtim  that  which  he  dictated,  seemed 
tbe  extravagant  folly  of  a  cbild,  whocn  it  wu 
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necessary  to  overrule,  but  scarcely  worth  while 
to  convincc.  Still,  his  FondneBS  for  Oonagh 
prumpted  hina  to  cxplain  to  her,  at  some  length, 
«11  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Rostellan  or  Maurice  Bel- 
lew ;  and  he  concliided  by  saying,  that  had  he 
been  the  father  of  sevoral  girla,  some  of  them, 
oj'  ctiurse,  wuuld  have  been  dedicated  to  a  re- 
lij^ous  life,  to  ensure  the  suitable  cstablishmcnt 
of  ihe  rest;  having  but  one  however,  it  was 
equalty  of  course  that  she  should  marry. 

Timidity  prevented  Oonagh  from  pleaditig, 
oti  the  contiury  side,  with  all  the  force  another 
might  have  donc;  some  spell  restraiiied  her 
tongue  ivheti  she  wished  to  remind  Sir  Patrick 
that  Maurice  seemed  indifferent  to  her,  and 
that  ahc  thought  he  loved  another: — was  it 
mortificalion?— was  it  pride? 

Perhaps,  had  her  fatJicr  encouraged  her  eon- 
fidence,  or  even  insisted  on  her  disclosing  if 
she  had  any  beyond  that  whieh  was  the  ostensi- 
ble motive,  he  would  have  penctrated  her  Beeret, 
or  it  might  have  burst  from  her  hcart ;  but 
he  ähowcd  so  evidently  that  he  thought  her 
childish    and    silly,    that    she    feit    depressed 
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and  vcserved,  and  rejoiced  to  have  their  Con- 
ference interrupled  l>y  a  foreign  despatch, 
which  braucht  Sir  Patrigk  the  niost  kiiid  and 
flattcrüig  assurances  of  bis  masler's  favour,  and 
reliance  on  his  zeal. 

"  Then  it  is  certain  I  shall  be  married  '."  said 
Oonogh,  "  aad  cven  less  happily  than  if  the 
wife  of  Sir  Maurice;  for,  if  not  beloved,  1 
should  then  have  a  right  to  place  my  whole 
happiness  in  promoting  his.  I  should  see  hitn 
constantly ;  and  surely,  as  a  friend,  1  should 
be  valued.  I  should  too  constantly  study  his 
will,  too  accurately  divine  his  wishes.  to  be  a 
burthensome  companion  !  But,  to  wed  another 
man  ! — I.ord  Rostellaii  !^-or  any  man,  would 
be  the  dcpth  of  misery  !  To  hear  of  Alaurice's 
misfortune,  and  hardly  dare  to  weep — of  his 
happiness,  when  my  rejoicing  must  not  ex- 
ceed  the  cold  limits  of  good-will  and  benero- 
lence — his  name,  when  I  must  not  claim  it — his 
voice,  which  is  now  to  me  as  the  suund  of 
angels'  hymns  to  the  herrait  in  a  desert,  il 
would  then  be  crime  to  listen  and  to  prize  the 
wund '."" 
These  musings  filled  Omaghs  uiind  as  she 
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WBndei'ed  on  the  sea-shore,  and  pursued  a  nar- 
row  and  rugged  path  sometimes  frequented  by 
the  fiähermen.  It  was  often  uncertain,  and  at 
length  all  traces  of  ic  secmed  obliterated.  Miss 
Lynch'a  attention  was  rccallcd  to  her  situatiun  ; 
ahc  was  at  a  considerable  diatance  TroDi  the 
Castle— bow  far,  and  in  what  direction,  she 
knew  not — and  might  not  bc  ablc  to  find  her 
way  ere  night-fall.  She  sought  on  all  sides 
some  inarks  to  direct  her  course,  but  tliere  was 
a  rugged  uniformity  even  in  its  wildness,  that 
fleticd  her  Observation. 

After  various  wanderings  in  fancied  paths, 
ahe  climbed  a  poinled  cvag,  which  aftbrded  a 
more  extensive  view;  and  thuugh  sbe  could  not 
perceive  any  indication  of  the  way  to  Kiltarle, 
she  observed  that  on  one  aide  the  herboge  was 
less  scanty,  and  some  languishing  and  dwarfed 
bushes  uf  furze  seemed  to  denote  the  way  in- 
land,  and  consequently  offered  the  greatest 
chance  of  finding  a  guide-  Oonagh  proceeded 
on  that  side.  The  signs  of  Vegetation  increased, 
«nd  her  anxiety  dimJnished  as  she  saw  a  trace 
of  bare  pebbles  among  it,  and  a  division  be- 
tween  the  tall  raallow  and  sorrel  wliich  skirted 
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either  side, — it  was  certainly  a  path.  Tfiis  led 
her  throiigh  a  narrow  ravine  into  a  sheliered 
piain  moor,  green,  and  better  fumished  with 
wood  than  tlie  immediate  environs  of  the  c&stle  ; 
but  the  spoL  was  new  to  her  eye.  \Vhile  sfae 
äurveyed  it,  >he  observed  a  man  bearing  a  soiall 
baskct,  and  on  approaching  him  to  enquire  her 
vay  to  Kiltarle,  she  percelved  it  was  Herman 
Schenk ;  to  whom  she  communicaied  her  pre~ 
vious  erabarrassment,  and  prepared  to  retum 
with  him  to  the  Castle. 

After  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  walk,  Miss 
Lynch  sank  into  thoughtful  silenee,  and  her 
companion  soon  eeased  to  make  any  efibrt  to 
convLTse  with  her,  tili  she  starlcd  on  hearing  a 
distant  gun,  and  exclaimed,  "  That  must  be  Sir 
Maurice  Beliew's  gun  !" 

"  Your  ear  is  quick,  Madam,  in  catchitig 
distant  sound,"  replied  Schenk.  i^^ 

Oonagh    blushed,   and   wa.s    silent,   but    tb^^| 
Gerinnn  in  a  few  monients  again  addressed  her. 

"Ifafriend  had  the  power    to    render  von 
a  considerable   Service,    shoiild  you   distrust  his 
motive,  and  decline  the  advantage,  if  c 
condition  of  bis  receiving  a  benefit  from  j 
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"  Cerlainly  not,"  said  Oonagh  ;  "  wby  should 
myhaving  the  power  to  serve  a  friend,  diminish 
niy  respect  and  regard  fiir  bis  cliaracter,  or  my 
canfidence  ia  bis  good-will  ?" 

"  Your  sentimeDt  is  just,"  replied  Scbenk  ; 
"  I  might  have  foreseen  your  reply,  froni  my 
knowledge  of  your  disposilion.  Yet,  before  I 
speak  witb  perfcct  frankness,  I  oiust  ublajn 
your  leave  to  do  so  witbout  the  fear  of  oSend- 
ing ;  and  I  must  fartlier  require  your  promise 
to  be  Bilpnt  respecting  tbe  eervice  I  ofFer,  whe- 
tbcr  you  deterniine  to  accept  or  refuse  it." 

"I  kuow,  Mr.  Scbenk,  I  can  never  bave  any 
just  reason  to  be  oft'ended  at  any  communica- 
tion  you  may  make,  and  I  bope  you  do  not 
think  me,"  added  she,  amiling,  "  so  ill~tt:mpered 
as  to  be  ofFended  vritbout  reason:  I  freely  pro- 
mise you,  whetber  I  accept  or  refuae  tbe  Service 
you  offer,  to  be  perfectly  sileiil  to  every  oue  on 
the  subject." 

"From  the  occupations  that  Sir  Patrick  en- 
gaged  me  to  undertake  ia  this  country,  Ma- 
dam, you  may  easily  suppoee  that  chcmistry, 
geology,  and  Eome  otber  sciences  connected  witb 
these,  have  becn  the  principal  pursuits  of  my 
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life;  and  to  you  I  need  not  hesitate  lo  disdose 
Ihat  tbe  more  recondite  branches  of  mineralogj 
and  botany,  (which  tbe Chaideaos  termed  natural 
niagic,)  atForded  me  particular  delight.  Study 
SOOR  proved  how  much  the  very  name  of  thu 
science  has  been  misunderstood  and  matigned, 
aod  by  removing  a  prejudice,  enabled  me  to 
add  Theurgia,  or  celestial  magic,  to  these  m:- 
quireoieiits.  The  pleasure  inspired  by  incrcssed 
knotvledgc,  improved  iaculties,  and  the  power 
uf  Conferring  iinportant  benetits  ou  my  fellow. 
creatiires,  was  dimiDished,  by  finding  the  strong 
prejudice  wbich  rendered  some  ungrateful,  and 
all  distrustful ;  nay,  sonie  of  those  to  whom  1 
offercd  the  fruUa  of  severe  study,  weary  vigtls. 
and  frequeut  prlvations,  bccame  my  mosi 
treacherous  persecutors ;  more  than  oooe  my 
life  was  only  saved  by  immediate  fiight.  So  far 
frum  reaping  the  fruits  of  my  di&coveries,  my 
life  has  been  a  serles  of  profitless  wanderings 
solitary  musings,  and  constant  penury. 

"  More  prudent  than  moHt  of  my  predeces- 
sora,  I  renouncied  the  profession  of  euch  know- 
ledge  fts  raiaed  tbe  enry  and  envenomed  the 
malice  of  my  inferiors  in  süence ;  I  accommo- 
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dated  myself  to  the  views  of  ihose  araong  wliüm 
it  was  my  lot  to  be  cast. 

'*  When  Sir  Patrick  cngaged  me  to  make  a 
mineralogical  survey  of  bis  poaseBsions  in  ihis 
country,  I  came  to  residc  at  Kiltarle,  without 
knowing  (he  Situation  of  his  family.  A  very 
shurt  Observation  showed  me  what  bis  vi««s 
for  the  establishment  of  hia  daughter  were; 
and  (excusc  me,  Miss  Lynch,  if)  I  saw  those 
viewB  were  not  adverse  to  your  feeUngs,  nor  did 
it  escapc  niy  notice  that  Sir  Maurice  was  less 
impresficd  by  the  honour  designed  him  than 
might  bnve  been  expected,  The  conaequetice 
will  be  Sir  Patrick's  disappoiDtment,  your 
wearing  out  your  days  in  a  cloister,  and  the  end- 
less  repining  of  him,  whose  blind  indifferencf  at 
this  moinent,  would  be  evermore  romembered 
with  the  deepest  fielf-accusation. 

"  These  evils  it  is  in  my  power  to  prevent, 
yet  Igreatly  doubt  tlie  prudence  of  atteniptingit. 
Yoii  would  not  he  tempted,  however,  to  rely  on 
one  rash  enougb  to  overlook  personal  danger  : 
I  ought  not  to  be  the  viclim  of  my  efforts  to 
effect  the  happiness  of  your  famiiy,  and  ghall  in 
retum  exact  enough  to  procure  competence  in 
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ccieDceP — but  my  father  always  talks  of  it  as 
the  error  of  our  ancestors,  when  the  world  was 
more  Ignorant,  and  mankind  less  capabie  of 
discerning  trulh — " 

"  It  were  disrespeclful  to  accuse  Sir  Patrick 
of  a  vulgär  error  in  making  the  assertion,"  said 
Schenk ;  "  but  are  mankind  more  capabie  of 
discernino;  truth  at  present  than  in  past  agesF 
Tiie  physical  powers  of  racn  have  ever  been  the 
Bame;  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  thdr 
mond  powers  are  greater  now  than  in  past 
agesP  A  certain  point  in  ecience  and  attain- 
inentB  aciviUzod  nationisallowcd  to.reach  ;  and 
from  the  lime  they  have  reached  it  we  may  date 
their  gradual  declension.  Diil  not  the  Egyptians 
possess,  nearly  three  ttiousand  years  since,  the 
arls,  the  science,  of  which  all  traces  are  now 
lost  to  them  P  Have  not  tite  same  gaina  and 
losses  been  the  portions  of  niher  nations  since  P 
Mankind,  we  inay  from  thence  learn,  are  sus- 
ceptible  of  but  a  limited  dcgree  of  iniprovemenl, 
because  their  powers  of  acquirement  are  limit- 
ed ;  and  the  deliberate  opimon  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  past  times  may  safely  be  adopted  by 
the  present  generation,  with  as  much  confidencc 
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as  tboae  of  tlieir  moBt  able  contemporaries  can 
ioapire.  That  magic  is  a  real  science,  «as  ad- 
luitted  by  the  greatest  sages  formerly,  and  can 
it  be  denied  by  llieir  posterity  ?  If  it  is  a 
chimera,  you  risk  nothing  by  empluying  the 
means  it  ofiers;  my  spell  cannot  hann,  and  you 
may  at  least  prove  whetber  it  can  help  :  in  the 
oue  case  you  remoin  as  it  found  you,  in  the 
other  you  ubtaia  the  object  you  have  niost  ai 
heart." 

*'  ÄDd  if  I  succeed,""  said  Oottagb,  "  bow 
should  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  recompense 
you  P" 

"  You  sball  give  nie  an  inatrument  to  entitle 
me  to  the  estate  of  Ärdcarrick,  when  you  have 
the  misfortune  to  lose  Sir  Putrick's  palemal 
care.  It  is  possible  that  so  large  a  portfon  of 
your  land  tnight  seem,  to  peraons  leas  generouc 
and  just  (I  may  add)  than  yourself,  too  high  « 
reward  for  aiiy  service ;  but  of  this,  Madam, 
you  shall  yoursdf  judge.  The  danger  I  incur 
both  to  hberty  and  life  by  practising  an  art 
against  which  ihere  is  a  general  prejudice — tlie 
expenses  alteudaDt  on    prucuring  the   ingi 
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eats  of  thie  subtle  essence,  and  (he  dtfficulty  of 
the  preparation,  demand  a  recompenae,  in  my 
opinion  ;  Ihe  value  of  my  eervice,  of  course,  yoti 
tnuBt  appreciate.'" 

Oonagh  did  appreciate  its  value,  and  had 
Schenk  demanded  her  whole  rieh  inheritance 
and  half  her  life,  his  spei!  would  have  seemed 
a  cheap  purchase  of  thc  mcans  of  secunng  the 
heart  of  Maurice  Bellew.  After  a  pause,  and 
with  a  Itesitation  arising  from  a  wish  to  hide 
the  willingness  with  which  she  aceorded  the 
propoüed  remuneration,  Oonagh  authorised  the 
German  to  prepare  the  charm  ;  while  he  who 
had  watched  and  justly  interpreted  her  feelings, 
almost  repented  he  had  not  set  a  yet  higher 
price  on  his  aid,  as  he  saw  how  readily  any 
reward  would  hftvc  been  granted.  He  pro- 
miaed  the  pliiltre  in  three  weeks,  assuming  that 
certain  herbs  necessary  to  its  composition  inust 
be  gathercd  when  the  planets  by  which  they 
are  governed  are  in  particular  aspecis. 

Whiie  he  was  engaged  in  conducting  her 
homeward,  nothing  more  passed  on  the  subject ; 
but   OoDHgh  duriug  those   three  weeks  alter- 
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manner  inight  have  led  him  to  know  that  he 
would  be  accepted  if  her  suitor,  he  had  heard 
thcm,  and  seen  her,  with  so  little  wish  to  avail 
hioiself  of  the  possibihty,  that  he  had  failed  to 
examine  what  her  disposition  to  him  mighl  be. 

Her  extreme  youth,  reserve,  and  tiinidity ; 
the  desire  at  his  age  to  spend  some  more  years 
of  disengaged  independeiice,  before  he  charged 
himself  with  the  dcstiny  of  anotiicr,  might 
sufhciently  account  to  somc  for  his  coldoess; 
while  others  might  be  tempted  to  ascribe  it  to 
his  liaving  already  found  an  objcct  that  absorb- 
ed  his  attention  and  shut  his  heart  to  Oonagh 
Lynch.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  while 
they  were  in  France,  he  was  only  a  friendly- 
disposed  acquaintance,  nho  did  not  aeek  to 
develope  her  sentiments  or  engage  her  atten- 
tion. During  his  long  visit  at  Kiltarle,  the 
absence  of  otber  objecta,  and  constant  approx- 
imatioD  to  her,  naturally  led  bim  to  converse 
with  and  observe  her  tnore;  and  Oonagh's 
manner  to  him  was  much  changed  also, 

While  she  had  imagined  be  might  become 
her  husband,  anxiety  and  tiinidity  embarrassed 
her   manner,    and    consciousness  fettered    her 
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child,  never  thought  much  on  the  subject, 
Oonagh,  tili  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  now,  I  am  always  wishing  I  bad  sisters 
who  resembled  you.^ 

These  were  the  first  words  of  kindness,  or 
rather  of  preference,  she  heard  from  Bellew, 
and  they  fiUed  her  with  exultation  and  gratis- 
tude.  AU  the  flattery  and  homage  paid  her  by 
the  young  Frenchmen  seemed  cold  and  mock- 
ing  words,  compared  with  these  few  ;  she  had 
never  heard  any  that  pleased  her  so  much. 
They  seemed  to  be  repeated  to  her  by  a  thou- 
sand  soft  voices,  by  day  and  by  night;  the 
day  seemed  brighter  when  they  recurred ;  the 
gloomy  pile  of  Kiltarle,  and  the  bleak  shore  of 
Kerry,  assumed  a  new  aspect,  when  she  repeat- 
ed  to  herseif,  that  though  she  was  not  loved, 
Maurice  wished  for  her  constant  society. 

Few  circumstances  increase  the  power  of 
pleasing  so  much,  in  either  man  or  woman,  as 
believing  they  already  please ;  and  this  is  more 
positively  advantageous  to  the  proud^  who  do 
not  choose  to  commit  themselves  by  making 
an  effort  they  imagine  may  prove  fruitless ;  and 
to  the  timid,  who  fear  to  offend,  and  expect  to 
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containing  a  portion  of  a  certain  powder,  which 
he  directed  her  to  infuse  in  any  liquid  Sir  Mau- 
rice should  drink ;  adding,  that  it  would  imme- 
diately  dissolve,  and  was  entirely  free  from  any 
taste  or  odour  that  could  create  suspicion. 

Oonagh  received  it  with  a  treznbling  hand. 
Before  it  was  her^s,  she  had  anxiously  wished 
for,  and  fearlessly  contemplated  its  use ;  now, 
she  feit  irresolute — alarmed  at  her  undertaking 
— fearful  of  the  result.  '*  Could  it  prove  hurt- 
f  ul  ?" 

Schenk  reiterated  his  assurance  of  its  harm- 
lessness.  *^  The  progress  of  its  effects  is  even 
imperceptible,  and  not  instant:  I  will  pledge 
my  life  that  no  injury  can  occur  to  health,  life, 
or  reason,^  he  eamestly  afiirmed ;  and  at  last 
Oonagh^s  hand  slowly  closed  on  the  phial. 

On  the  foilowing  day,  when  Sir  Maurice  re- 
tumed  from  shooting,  fatigued  and  heated,  he 
asked  for  wine,  and  on  the  servant  bringing 
some,  and  piacing  the  bottie  and  a  silver  cup 
by  hiro,  Oonagh  thought  of  the  phial,  and  on 
his  stooping  to  caress  his  dog,  she  cast  the  pow- 
der into  the  cup.     A  moment  roore,  and  Mau- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

When  Sir  Maurice  Bellew  bad  been  tra^ 
versing  the  Continent,  on  that  tour  which  wa^ 
formerly  coosidered  necessary  to  complete  the 
education  of  an  English  gentleman,  he  had,  of 
course,  roade  some  stay  at  Rome,  wbere  he  re* 
ceived  all  the  attention  that  a  Catholic  of  rank, 
wealth,  and  Jacobite  politics  migbt  expect  at 
that  period  to  meet  with  in  the  Papal  do» 
minions. 

The  travelling  tutor  to  wbose  care  Lord 
Rostellan  bad  entrusted  bim,  was,  soon  after 
their  arrival  at  Rome,  attacked  by  violent  ill- 
ness,  which  in  a  few  days  terminated  in  death, 
and  that  event  made  Sir  Maurice  unexpectedly 
bis  own  master.  He  bad  always  conducted 
himself  so  well    that  Lord  Rostellan   feit   no 


alarm  at  Ins  being  without  a  govenKff ;  and  not 
finding  immediately  a  pereon  qu&lified  lo  suc- 
ceed  the  last,  sutfered  his  ward  to  complete  ihe 
time  allotted  for  his  sojourn  at  Ronie  aloae. 

Bellew  continued  to  visit  all  the  objects 
worthy  of  Dotice,  and  to  frequent  the  best  Com- 
pany of  ihat  Capital.  Among  the  foreigneni 
then  residing  in  it  was  a  Sicilian,  hy  name 
Count  Lanti.  He  had  not  been  long  Ihere, 
nor  were  his  acquaintance  vcry  numerous;  but 
those  who  had  accidentally  inet  hitn,  descritted 
hiin  as  singularly  agreeable,  and  deeply  skiUed 
in  music  and  painting,  and  possessed  of  two  ot 
three  pictiires  which  were  ckef-fTauvres  of  the 
art. 

One  day  that  Bellew  had  accompanied  a 
friend  to  see  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna in  the Palace,  while  he  was  ex- 

pressing  his  admiration  of  the  piece,  other  gen- 
tlenien,  with  whom  they  were  unacqu^oted, 
being  in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  bis  friend, 
addressing  one  of  the  atrangers,  said  : — "  Beau- 
tiful  as  this  is,  I  hear,  Cotint  Lanti,  you  have  m 
Madonna  which  is  slill  inore  so." 

Count  Lanti  bowed,  saying,  "  Thcre  oiigltt 
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be  two  opinions,  but  that  he  should  feel  par- 
ticular  pleasure  in  giving  tliem  an  opportunity 
of  fonning  either,  if  lliey  woulJ  favour  him 
with  a  viait." 

A  sVigbt  movement  of  curiosity  made  them 
accept  the  pmposal.  Sir  Maurice  liod  been  in- 
troduced  by  his  friend,  and  not  many  days 
afler,  thcy  wailed  lipon  Counl  Lanli  He  re- 
ccived  them  witb  mucb  civility,  and  \ed  the 
way  to  a  satoon  whicfa  contained  a  few  ex- 
cellent  paintings,  and  the  Madonna  wbicb  had 
been  »o  much  praised.  It  was  worthy  of  its 
repiitation.  The  discourse  turned  on  music, 
and  Coiint  Lanti's  conversation  was  so  inlerest- 
ing,  that  their  visii  was  prolonged  toan  unusual 
hour.  In  the  course  of  it,  he  drew  ncar  the  in- 
strument,  and  Struck  some  chorda  in  order  to 
illustrate  some  opimon,  but  soon  stopped,  and 
Said,  with  a  smile  :— "  In  spite  of  my  know- 
ledge  of  music,  I  play  so  indiflerently,  that 
I  mastappoint  a  representative;"  and,  calling 
once  or  twico  "  Hortensia !"  out  of  tbe  open 
door  whicb  was  at  the  end  of  the  soloon,  a 
young  girl  enlered,  who  elightly  bowed  tp  the 
Company,  her  eyes  fixed  on  tbe  Count^s  face. 
c  5 
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b«d  ]^yed  to  them  that  day,  might  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  model  of  perfect  beauty,  and  then 
made  a  tbousand  conjectures  as  to  who  and 
what  she  was  likely  to  be,  and  bow  connected 
with  Count  Lanti.  The  same  entbusiasm  wa9 
not  feit  by  bis  companion,  who  coldly  admitted 
she  was  pretty^  but  denied  the  pre-eminence 
Maurice  ascribed  to  her,  and  ridiculed  the  fer^ 
vour  of  bis  praise.  ^^  But,^  added  he,  ^^  I 
remember  a  Polish  fhend  of  oiine,  Bavinski, 
talked  of  haying  seen  a  daugbter  of  Lanti''8, 
who,  he  Said,  was  the,  eighth  wonder  of  the 
World: — I  dare  say  this  is  she!  Bavinski, 
however,  was  a  Utile  a^hamed  of  bis  frenzy,  and 
afterwards  said,  it  was  pnly  at  first  sight,  or  at 
a  distance,  that  she  was  so  inarvellous.  I 
thought  he  seemed  rather  ashamed  of  bis  taste, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  it.'^ 

Maurice  wished  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
judging  Mfbether  he  was  right  in  considering.the 
young  musician  a^  perfect  in  beauty  as  the  first 
time  he  beheld  her,  and  with  that  purpose  soon 
repeated  bis  yisit ;  but  Xianti  was  from  bome. 

Another.day  be  was  more  fbrtunate:  tbey 
conversed  on  various  topics  \  at  length  Beilew 
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that  she  miglit  pcrhaps  iasue  from  thence,  a» 
she  had  formerly  done. 

In  the  mean  linie  Count  Lanti  approached 
snd  pressed  him  to  play  ;  to  which  he  acceded, 
and  alternately  lost  and  won  some  moderale 
sums.  As  play  was  ao  atnuscment  to  which 
Bellew  was  not  addJcted,  he  was,  as  he  looked, 
weary  and  abätracted.  Count  Lanti  approach- 
ed, and  telling  him  he  "  looked  weary,  and  it 
was  time  he  should  hear  a  little  nmsic,"  led  the 
way  into  the  inner-roora,  which  in  more  than 
one  respect  resembled  thf  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides;  as,  besides  the  attractive  object  that 
drew  him  thither,  it  contained  a  very  adequatu 
representalion  of  the  dragon,  in  an  elderly 
Frenchwoman  nho  sat  at  work  an  onc  aide  of 
the  instrument.  To  her  a  fat  ecclesiastic  was 
telling  a  slory  of  great  length  apparently,  which 
was  occasionally  interrupled  by  bis  taking  him- 
self,  and  sometimes  ofFering  to  her,  a  pincb  of 
Spanish  snuff- 

Another  personage  of  the  same  profession,  so 
tal),  lean,  and  gaunt,  as  to  form  a  contrast  witb 
tlie  other,   had  seated  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
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Od  Bettew^s  replying  as  may  be  fturmifledy 
MademoiaeUe  Lanti  sang,  with  the  sweetest 
▼oice  and  most  touching  expiessioo,  several 
beautiful  aira,  and  conversed  With  so  mucta 
grace,  ▼iracity,  and  inteHigenoe^  that  Bellew,  on 
quitting  her  fathcr's  hotel  that  night,  feit  con- 
vinced  the  earth  had  never  produced  her  equal. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  his  visits  were  fre-. 
quent  — they  soon  became  diumal,  and  were 
lengthened  to  the  utmost  p^od  ^sivility  would 
aiiow.  He  was  always  well  received  by  the 
Count,  and  met  a  distinguidied  welcome  from 
Hortensia  ;  he  ndth«r  refleeted  on  the  past,  or 
considered  the  future,  but — -the'  present  was 
delightful.  He  was  rarely  iuterrupted  by  the 
other  visiters  to  the  Hotel  Lanti ;  few  of  them 
ever  entered  the  little  apartment  wherie  Hor- 
tensia sat,  though  the  approach  did  not  seem 
forbidden ;  the  card-tables  in  the  ddloon  oifefed 
greater  attraction  than  her  eyes  or  her  voice : 
occasionally»  however,  the  admiringgaze  and 
rapt  attention  of  some  young  cavalier  gaye 
Maurice  Beilew  a  degree  of  offenee,  for  which 
he  had  not  yet  asked  himself  the  reltöon. 

An  older  man,  or  one  less  exclusively  de- 
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voted,  or  more  acquainted  with  the  world, 
would,  perhaps,  have  seen  some  matter  of  spe- 
cuUtion  in  the  circumstances  which  surrounded 
Mademoiselle  Lanti.  It  tnight  have  been  dcvm- 
ed  imprudent  by  Bome,  that  a  careful  father 
should  thus  domeBticate  a  young  and  disen- 
gaged  fureigner  with  a  daughter  so  young  and 
beautiful. 

It  was  Strange,  that  of  an  age  when  most 
young  females  have  scarcely  quitted  the  cwn- 
vent,  Hortensia  should  have  no  female  socieiv 
but  her  governante ;  and  that  venerable  personV 
Observation  was  less  acute,  it  appeared,  than 
her  nose  or  chin  :  she  was  more  intent  on  the 
embroidery-franie  nsunlly,  than  in  watching  the 
deportment  of  her  charge  ;  more  complaisant  in 
listening  to  the  inlerminable  tales  of  the  fal 
Abb^,  than  quick  to  check  those  who  might 
seek  to  win  HortcnsiB''s  licarl.  But  these  erntrs 
were  such  aa  Maurice,  even  if  he  had  obser«ed 
theni,  would  have  seen  wilh  favour ;  he  was  the 
(raincr  by  them  all,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
faults  of  our  neighbours  cross  our  inclinatioas,  «- 
that  we  deal  out  our  disapprubation  v 
aparing  rigour. 
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The  firät  time,  tlierefore,  (hat  Beliew  thought 
Lanti  did  not  sufficiently  guard  all  approaches 
to  his  daughtcr,  was  one  evening  wlien  a  hand- 
some  and  distinguished-looking  man  entered 
the  little  npartment  where  Belle«  had  for  Iwo 
montlis  Bpent  such  happy  days.  Hortensia  was 
einging,  and  did  not  observe  the  circumstance  ; 
the  governante  made  a  profound  inclination 
lo  the  stranger,  who  returned  a  slight  and 
rather  hanghty  bow,  and  seated  liimself  rather 
behind  the  group  round  Hortensta. 

Beliew,  though  he  saw  the  entrance,  soon  for- 
got  the  existence  of  the  stranger,  and  at  the 
dose  of  her  song  was  deeply  engaged  in  eager 
conversotion  wiih  Mademoisel le  Lanti,  when 
Ihe  visitor  came  forward  to  accost  her.  Sht; 
received  him  with  hasty  politeness,  adding, 

"  I  did  not  in  the  least  expect  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  —  I  was  quite  startled." 

"  I  was  afraid  so,"  said  the  stranger  drily. 
She  bJushed,  but  dJd  not  reply. 

There  was  something  in  the  address  of  this 
gentleman  that  Struck  Beilew  as  highly  disa- 
greeable:  it  waa  diflicult  to  deßne  what  was  the 
peculiarity,  but  it  tnighl  be  called  confidence 
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expression  less  observable  tban  the  preoedii^ 
night.  Bellew  was  not  witfaout  hope  it  had 
only  existed  in  bis  fancy ;  be  did  not  wish  to 
think  Hortensia  less  divine  in  other  eyes  tban 
bis  own.  Wbetber  she  penetrated  bis  tbougbt 
and  dreaded  tbe  effect  Ravinski^s  manner  tö 
her  might  bave  upon  bis  mind,  be  oould  not 
know,  but  ber  gaiety  was  diminisbed,  and  ber 
mode  of  addressing  bimself  more  constrained» 
since  Ravinski^s  arrival. 

Wby  sbould  be  suffer  tbis  State  of  tbings  to 
continue.  Tbougb  a  foreigner,  be  was  rieb  and 
independent,  and  bad  no  friends  to  control  bim. 
Except  Lord  Rostellan  and  Sir  Patrick  Ljrncb, 
wbose  friendsbip,  family  connexion,  and  more 
ad^anced  age,  bad  invested  tbem  witb  a  kind  of 
rigbt  to  inquire  into  bis  yiews,  and  remonstrate 
if  tbey  were  not  sane  and  advantageous,— -  no  one 
on  eartb  oould  object  to  any  cboice  be  migbt 
raake.  Hortensia  was  noble  by  birtb,  and  of 
bis  own  religion ;  and  bis  fortune  was  so  ample 
as  to  jnstify  bis  neglect  of  any  oonsideration  re- 
specting  ber^s.  He  could  not  doubt,  from  tbe 
reception  be  always  met  witb  from  Count  Lanti, 
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that  DO  objcction  would  arise  from  him.  Mau- 
rice resolved  to  ask  her  band  at  once.  He  re- 
paired  wilh  ihc  Intention  to  her  house. 

It  was  not  now  so  easy  to  find  a  moment  to 
converse  apart  with  her.  Come  when  he  would, 
Ravinski  was  ihere  before  him,  and  always  so 
near  Hortensia,  that  it  was  impo&sible  to  escapc 
his  Observation.  Two  days  were  thus  wasted; 
and  much  as  Maurice  would  have  preferred  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  unrcservedly,  he  saw 
that  he  must  trust  the  expression  of  tiis  attach- 
ment to  writing.  He  Ihoughl  with  much  exul- 
tation,  that,  if  his  suit  was  favourably  receired, 
he  should  dirrctiy  obtain  a  right  to  banish,  not 
only  this  troublesome  intruder,  but  all  who  en- 
deavoured  to  share  the  time  and  attention  of 
Hortensia  ;  and  he  coiild  noi  be  accu!^  of  prf- 
sumptuous  anticipatioQ  in  hoping  his  profcs- 
siong  would  be  well  received,  if  judged  by  those 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  obser^ing  the  cordial 
distinction  with  which  she  treated  him. 

He  left  Cüunt  Lanti's  füll  of  these  content- 
plations,  and  was  roused  from  them  by  hearing 
his  name  called  by  one  who  folluwed  him.     He 
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turned,  and  to  his  great  surprise  found  it  was 
Ravinski,  who,  laking  his  arm,  proposed  to  ac- 
company  htm  home.  Though  Sir  Maurice  was 
not  cured  of  the  early  impressiun  he  had  im- 
bibed  against  Ravinski,  he  cuiild  not,  without 
impoliteness,  decline  this  offer,  however  disa- 
gr4;eable  the  interruption  might  be ;  and  he 
forced  himself  to  aceept  it,  involuntarily  quick- 
ening  his  Steps,  in  order  to  be  the  aooner  rid  of 
his  companion. 

Ravinski  laughed  :  "  You  seem  in  haste,  Sir 
Maurice,  but  I  will  honestly  teil  you  it  is  not 
reciprocal.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  render 
you  8  Service,  of  which  you  will  not  at  this 
moment  exactij  estimate  the  vaJue,  but  herc~ 
after  you  may  regard  it  differently.  You  see 
me  with  distrust,  but  believe  me  it  is  for  your 
own  sake ;  I  teil  you  that  Lanti,  in  spite  of  his 
titles,  and  the  varntsh  on  his  pictures  and  him- 
seif,  is  a  rogue,  and  his  establishment  supporled 
by  gambling ;  and  that  vcry  pretty  httle  girl — " 

"You  apeak  very  famiUarly  of  the  young 
lady,"  Said  Maurice  indignantly. 

"  Well,"  Said  Ravinski,  *'  we  will  not  dispute 
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about  terms — his  very  lovdy  datighter,  then,  is 
not  tlie  inDoceDt  yo\i  suppose ;  she  intenda  to 
marry  you.  You  are  very  young,  and  I  tliink  it 
the  duiy  of  an  honest  man  to  save  you  from  so 
unforCunate  a  snare,  whiih  may,  if  succ^ssful, 
overwhelm  your  after-life  with  regret  and 
shame.  Take  time  and  reflect,"  added  he. 
seeing  the  eyes  of  Sir  Maurice  kiudling  witii 
rage,  as  the  bright  moonbcams  shone  od  bis 
face ;  "  1  repeat,  take  time  to  reflect  and  ob- 
serve.     Good  nigbl !" 

Sir  Maurice  was  alone  on  the  stcps  of  bis 
hutel,  irritated  and  asionisbed  beyond  measure: 
doubting  whetber  he  heard  aright,  when  so  eic- 
traordiiiary  a  L-alumny  was  really  urged  against 
the  noble  and  polished  Lanti,  and  the  young, 
gracefui,  and  beantiful  Hortensia ;  doubting 
whether  he  ougbt  immediately  to  fitUow  Ra. 
vjnski,  and  insist  on  hia  retraeting  bis  accusa- 
tion,  or  fly  to  Lanti  to  warn  bim  against  hi« 
trcacberous  visiter  ;  doubting,  in  short,  every 
thing,  bul  the  truth  and  perfccdon  of  Horten- 
sia —  to  whom  he  directly  addressed  a  lettcr,  ex- 
pressing  the  most  devoted  aflection,  ond  con- 
taining  an  entreaty  that  slie  would  see  bim  for 
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Sve  minutes,  that  lie  might  obtain  from  her 
owD  lipa  permission  to  address  her  father. 

He  despatched  a  coiifidential  aervant  wilh 
bis  letter,  and  received  in  answer  a  few  words 
of  kiDdness,  desiring  him  to  call  at  thc-  Hutel 
Land  at  niDe  the  next  niomJiig,  to  ask  for  the 
Count,  who  was  obliged  to  be  abseilt  at  that 
hour,  and,  un  hearing  this,  to  ask  leave  to  wait 
for  hiin  in  the  garden.  The  exactness  of  these 
direcLions  seemed  to  implj  that  Hortensia  was 
interested  in  bis  obtaining  at  Uast  a  hearing; 
and  bis  rage  at  Kavjnski,  whosc  scilish  object  in 
dividing  them  was  evident,  kriew  no  bounds. 
But  it  was  not  worth  whilc,  at  such  a  time,  to 
waste  a  thought  on  that  incendiary. 

He  strictly  obeyed  M ad emoi seile  Lanii's  di- 
rection,  and  at  nine  the  next  morning  demand- 
ed  to  see  Count  Lanti,  was  informed  he  was 
abaent,  but  expected  to  return  in  an  hour, 
wbich  interval  he  told  the  porter  he  ahould 
spend  in  the  garden,  and  descendcd  a  flight 
of  marble  stepa  into  a  long  walk,  covered  with 
trellis-work  sustaining  the  most  luxuriant  vincs, 
whicb  entirely  excluded  the  sun.  At  tlie  end 
of  tbis  walk  was  a  HUnuner-bouse :  the  door  was 
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open  ;  llie  guitar,  tied  with  rose-colour  and  gold 
riband,  was  on  a  table,  from  wbich  HorteiuU 
rose  to  meet  him. 

The  raodesty  and  »enaibility  with  wbich  his 
professions  nere  received,  exciled  bis  most  fer- 
vent  admiralion ;  he  could  not  suSiciently  Tene- 
rate  the  total  nbseoce  of  coquetry,  the  naturr 
and  frankness  of  her  demeanour.  But  the  düJ 
aniiouiiced  the  closing  hour,  and  Horiensia  ob- 
served  her  fatber  must  soon  be  at  home;  auil 
theo  turning  to  Bellew,  she  added,  "  I  do  noi 
wish  that  any  one  but  iny  falber  siiould  be  in 
our  conßdence  tili  we  bave  quitted  Rome, 
wbich  we  are  soon  to  do.  To  any  oiic  eise  I 
should  feel  it  painful  to  confess,  that  some  an- 
forlunate  imprudences  have  so  emborrassed  mj 
dcar  father,  that  be  is  under  obltgations  (vcrv 
painful  to  one  of  his  spirit)  tu  peraoos 
whose  forbearance  might  cease  towards  him  if 
ofiündLd.- 

"  Ilis  friends  surely  catinot  be  offended  bv 
anotbcr  being  added  to  iheir  nuniber,  and  that 
otlier  a  aon  dcvotcd  to  him  for  yoiir  sake." 

"  That  is  not  precisely  wbat  I  mean,"  said 
Horiensia,  a  little  embarrassed ;  "  aome  of  his 
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friends  thought  —  wished — in  fact. — But  why 
should  I  conceal  any  th'mg  from  you  ?  I  wiU 
be  frank  :  other  friends  wished  to  becoine  liis 
son  also,  and  ihey  mighl,  by  distressing  Iiim, 
avenge  themselvea  on  me." 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Bellew  ;  "  but  if 
there  existed  a  man  capable  of  such  base  feel- 
ing,  wliat  could  he  da?  My  fortune  is  ani{)le, 
and  I  need  not  teil  you  what  my  zeal  would  be 
in  your  father's  service." 

Hortensia  thanked  him,  and  paused,  but 
soon  added,  "  His  embarrassments  were  not  all 
peciiniary  ;  unhappy  dispotea,  in  which  circum- 
stances  involved  him,  havc  laid  my  father  par- 
ticidarly  uiider  Obligation  to  Count  Ravinski : 
I  was  unlucky  cnougli  to  please,  but  could  not 
return  his  preference.  I  cannot  now  enter  intn 
a  particular  detail,  but  I  have  reason  to  think 
be  regards  us  with  a  revengeful  sentiment, 
which  the  knowlfdge  that  my  afiVction  is  given 
to  you  will  augment  to  a  degree  that  raay  be 
dangerous  to  my  father.  Proniise  nie  then, 
dear  Maurice,  that  you  will  not  allow  Ravin- 
ski to  suspect  the  purpori  of  your  visit  to-day, 
nor  the  terms  on  which  we  arc." 
VOL.  in.  n 
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At  any  other  time  Bellew  would  have  Iried 
to  prove  how  impossiblc  it  would  be  thjit  a 
gentlcman  could  conduct  himsclf  as  she  appear- 
ed  to  expect  Ravinski  nould  df>;  but  the  rt- 
colloction  of  ihe  warning  so  lately  received 
from  liim,  seemed  to  justify  Hortenäia's  sus- 
picions  of  his  melice,  and  he  made  the  promiae 
ehe  required,  and  with  Etül  more  reluctance 
agreed  not  to  make  any  difference  in  his  nwn- 
ner  towards  Ravinski, 

Tliis  was  a  difRcult  task.  It  is  always  more 
diflictilt  for  a  man  to  conceal  dislilce  and  dis- 
pleasurc,  than  for  the  other  sex.  £ven  Ihe 
most  artlcss  and  youthfui  females,  from  the 
habits  of  subjeclion  atid  restraint  in  which  tbey 
are  educated,  from  the  timidity  which  genetally 
makes  them  dislike  to  show  their  feelings,  are 
more  snccessful  in  repressing  their  evidence. 
than  inen  who  have  lived  some  time  in  the 
World. 

Maurice  could  not  entirely  hide  the  contempt 
and  resenlment  inspircd  by  Horlcnsia's  accotml 
of  Ravinski's  charneier.  He  was  cold  and  con- 
Btrained  in  his  manner,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
he  made  to  appear  natural  and  at  ease  ;  and  it 
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sometiraes  Struck  hitn  that  Ravinski  observed 
and  rather  enjoyed  the  embarrassment  he  die^ 
covered.  Lanti,  whoae  reception  of  bis  ad- 
dreeses  had  bcen  in  tbe  highest  degree  flatter- 
ing,  proposcd  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  when  they  arrived  at  Palermo,  whither 
he  was  preparing  to  go. 

In  the  mean  time  their  farmer  habits  of  lifc 
wcre  unchanged :  in  the  eveninga  the  gaming 
proceeded  in  the  larger  saloon,  while  Maurice, 
Count  Ravinski,  the  two  ecclesiastics,  and  tbe 
old  goTcrness,  attended  Hortensia  in  her  small 
apartment. 

To  make  amcnds  to  Bellew  for  this  addition 
to  her  Society,  he  was  permittcd  to  spend  some 
hours  in  the  early  part  of  the  duy  in  the  siim- 
mer-house,  with  no  otber  ioterruplion  thon  the 
occasional  presence  of  the  governcBS  :  he  never 
had  the  ill-fortune  to  find  the  rctreat  invaded 
by  Kavinski,  and  looked  forward  with  great 
anxjety  to  tbe  inoment  he  ahould  quit  Rome, 
and  be  rid  of  one  whose  presence  was  every 
hour  more  oppressive. 

Hortensia  seemed   to  feel  its  influence:  she 

appeared  anxious  to  avoid  displeasing  the  Pole; 

D  2 


lensia  feign  i 
Tlie  idea  sht 
justice.  Wh. 
artless  iinture, 
llie  sacriflce  o 
frank  expressi 
affeclion, 

liDinersed  ir 
relired  from  tJ 
sooner,  becaua 
fal'gue  and  hci 
gaziag  un  a  pi 
admitted  too  m 
beams. 

Tiie  evening, 
"as  one  so  fine,  i 
»"t  to  spend  iE  in 
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moonlight  that  it  was  a  Uttle  opeii.  Deter- 
mined  to  mentioa  the  circumstance  to  Lanti's 
household,  he  eiitered,  and  proceeded  by  a  nar- 
row  walk,  on  one  side  skirted  nith  shnibs, 
divided  on  the  otlier  by  a  high  hedge  from  a 
broad  gravelied  terrace.  Voices,  and  the  sound 
a[  footsteps  in  the  walk  beside  him,  arrested 
his  attention  and  ateps. 

*' Why  shouid  yoii  persecute  me?  why  be- 
come  an  eiieniy  because  you  have  been  too  dear 
a  friend?"  said  one,  in  an  earnest  whisper. 
"  How  would  my  belter  fortune  injure  you  ?" 

"  It  is  not  that  it  injares  tne,  as  you  term 
it,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  this  instance  is  one  in 
which^o«  injure;  a  worse  man  would  answer 
your  purpose  as  well.  I  did  not  object  to  Dar- 
signy,  but  here  is  a  man  who  deserves  bttter 
than  to  have  you  for  his  wife.  He  is  young, 
and  you  shall  not  trick  hitn." 

"  Then,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties,  you  will 
warn  him  ?"' 

*'  I  have  warned  him ;  but  he  is  young,  and 
in  love ;  your  looks  are  more  powerful  than  my 
ad  vice." 

During   this  discourse,  a  doubt,  a   painful 
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apprehension,  seized  the  mind  of  BeUew.  Tl 
voices  of  each  Speaker  seemed  not  untcDOwn  I 
him.  It  was  impussibW,  it  could  not  be — ^yi 
the  voice  souiided  Uke  that  of  Hort^nsia ! — an 
the  male  Speaker,  tvhose  tones  were  still  le 
supprcssed,  he  shoiild  have  supposed  to  I 
Count  Ravinski. 

In  spite  of  his  perturbation,  Maurice  feil 
would  be  dishonourable  to  continue  longer  i 
avail  himself  of  bis  accidcntal  Situation  in  ordi 
to  aatisfy  himself  that  his  suspicions  were  wel 
founded.  Were  he  to  return  to  Land,  l 
could  scarcely  have  bidden  his  agitation — wei 
he  to  warn  the  bousehold,  he  mi^ht  not  rendi 
any  Service  to  the  imprudent  or  dcceilful  Ho 
tenaia.  He  returned  to  bis  own  abode,  ui 
wilHng  to  credit  the  cvidence  of  his  sense 
thou^h  retlection  every  moment  assured  hi 
their  evidcnce  was  just. 

The  agreement  between  the  circutnetnK 
alluded  to  by  the  male  Speaker  with  what  ba 
sctually  passed  between  him  and  Ravimk 
Struck  him  forcibly.  He  was  tempted  to  as 
the  meaning  of  the  warning  froni  bim;  bt 
if  his  suspicion  wronged   HortePM«,  aad  A 
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was  right  in  dreading  Ravioaki's  malice,  he 
should  thu3  invite  a  slanderer  to  malign  her! 
Sbould  he  own  his  perplexity  at  once  to  her? — 
This  seemed  to  hiai  the  most  honourable  plan  ; 
and  he  rcpaired,  as  usual,  the  ncxt  day  to  the 
Hotel  Lanti,  and  had  hardly  entered  the  8udi- 
mer-house,  when  he  feit  ashamed  of  his  doubCs, 
and  confident  of  Hortensia's  truth. 

Her  bright  eyes  grew  brighter  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  her  vivacity  and  cordiality  made  him 
certain  he  was  welcome :  he  had  not  the  re- 
Bolution  to  own  any  of  the  specuktions  that 
had  desecrated  her  iniage  for  a  moment  in  his 
mind ;  he  could  not  believe  they  had  even 
raised  a  momentary  doubt.  She  spoke  of  their 
voyage,  of  the  plana  for  their  after-life,  and 
enquired  about  Ireland,  France,  and  the  po- 
litical  circumstances  that  might  influence  their 
living  much  in  eithcr  country  after  their  mar- 
riagei  which  seemcd  so  entirely  settled  in  her 
idea,  that  Bellew  was  glad  to  forget  what  he 
DOW  considcred  the  moDatroug  phantasy  of  the 
prcceding  night.  His  penitence  for  having  en- 
tertained  an  injurious  idea  of  Uortensia,  even 
for  a  moment,  made  him  more  frank  and  fer- 
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veiit  in  the  expressioa  of  his  devotion  lo 
her. 

"  Yet,"  Said  Horteneia,  "  how  can  I  be  cer- 
lain  that  your  present  feelingä  vroutd  last  under 
ei  reu  ms  tan  ces  adverse  to  them  ?  Suppose  my 
fatlier  effccted  a  temporary  &eparalioD  between 
US,  would  your  attachment  survive,  after  long 
ubsence,  under  the  temptation  of  meeling  others 
equally  worthy  of  your  love,  or  more  so  ?" 

Maurice  eagerly  interrupted  her  with  the 
a^surance  that  the  last  supposition  was  im- 
possib]e. 

"  Suppose,  the»,'*  said  she,  "  ihat  enemies 
tried,  by  slander,  to  make  me  worthless  in  your 
eyes  ?" 

*'  Ah!"  said  Beilew,  "that  has  been  tried, 
and  with  no  greater  success  ihan  all  attempts  to 
divide  us  must  have.  1  am  glai)  you  havc  re- 
minded  me  of  it." 

"  And  by  whom,"  said  Hortensia,  rising, 
"  was  that  basc  stratagcm  tried?" 

"  What  does  it  matter?"  said  Beilew;  "  lel 
US  only  pity  those  who  are  cai>able  of  framing 
such  vile  falsehoods." 

But    Hortensia  required    the   name   of   ber 
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accuser  witb  such  eager  vehemence,  and  made 
such  a  point  of  Maurice  conüding  it  to  her, 
that,  as  Ravinski  did  not  seem  to  have  reqiiired 
secrecy,  Maurice  confessed  the  eonversation 
that  had  passed  between  htm  and  the  Pole- 
Horten  sia  said  Httle,  biit  her  lovely  face  for 
a  few  monienis  expressed  a  degrec  of  anger  and 
irrilation  of  which  he  could  hardly  have  sup- 
posed  her  to  be  eapablc.  This  pasaed  how- 
ever,  and  she  also  was  able  to  sniile  at  the 
ineffectual  malice  of  Ravinski. 

The  arrangements  for  their  departure  pro- 
ceeded  rapidly,  and  tbeir  deslgn  seemed  to  be 
totally  unsuspected  by  the  Pole,  who  continued 
to  spend  hia  evenings  at  the  house;  and  though 
he  did  not  again  seek  an  opportunity  of  warn- 
ing  Maurice,  his  manner  to  Hortensia  was  still 
tinctured  with  the  bitter  and  ironical  expression 
which  gave  so  much  displeasure  at  ihe  com- 
mencement  of  iheir  acquaintance;  but  she  no 
longer  seemed  to  obst'ire  ii,  or,  if  she  did,  to 
feet  any  displeasure. 

Ravinski  rose  to  quit  the  apartnietit  of  Hor- 
tensia one  evening  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
usual.     Maurice,  who  always  saw  his  departure 
D  5 
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with  satisfaction,  was  surprised  to  hear  her  press 
Ravinski's  stay  wiih  an  air  of  earneslness,  need- 
less  as  proceeding  from  politeness,  and  displea!>- 
ing  to  liimself,  who,  being  naturally  frank,  saw 
with  puin  and  surprise  the  graceful  deception 
she  practked  vith  so  much  ease.  Ravinski 
resumed  his  seat,  bribed  by  her  proraising  lo 
sing  somc  Polish  airs;  and  he  remained  at 
Lanti's  tili  tfie  whole  party  broke  up. 

Some  of  the  gcntlenieii  were  dctained  by  one 
of  the  Company,  who  asked  them  to  sup  with 
hini.  On  his  making  the  same  invilation  to 
Ravinski,  who  declined  it,  he  said :— "  Nay. 
ynu  shall  not  refuse  me,  While  we  were  at 
Cards  in  the  onter  room,  I  heard  Madentoiselle 
Lanti  playing  some  of  your  national  airs ;  and 
if  you  will  join  us,  I  prouiise  you  shall  hear 
them  by  a  performer  as  skilful,  if  not  as  band- 
some." 

Ravinski  yielded,  and  joined  the  party  ;  but 
Maurice  thoughtfully  pursued  his  walk.  A* 
he  entered  an  open  späte,  where  the  moonlieams 
shone  briglitly,  he  perceived  that  he  had,  by 
mistake,  takcn  the  cloak  and  sword  of  RAvioiki 
iastead  of  his  onn,  and,  os  he  wa»  theo  verj 
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near  the  abode  of  tlie  Pole,  he  resolved  to  leave 
Word  where  bis  own  ehould  be  sent,  and  these 
reclaimed. 

For  this  purpose  he  turned  into  the  strcci, 
which  was  deep  in  shadow.  Just  as  he  raised 
his  hand  to  ring  the  bell,  he  feit  himself  Struck 
with  many  blows,  and  perceived  he  was  attacked 
by  three  men,  Sir  Maurice  was  strong,  activo, 
and  brave,  and  defended  himself  as  one  cn- 
dowed  vith  tliose  qualitics  might  be  expecied 
to  do  in  such  circumstances ;  and  if  his  cloak, 
by  etil  bar  rassing  his  nrms,  was  of  some  disser- 
vice,  it  also  saved  hini  from  several  bluws,  and 
some  that  did  reach 
3  heariily  given,  that  one 
The  door  of  a  house  at 
the  opposite  side  uf  the  street  opcning,  therc 
issued  several  persnns  with  lightB,  apparently 
to  assist  him,  upon  which  his  other  opponentx 
äed. 

Bellew  had  received  two  shght  wounds,  but 
before  leaving  the  spot,  he  was  anxious  to  see 
the  face  of  his  dead  eneiny.  In  vain  did  he 
gaze :  it  was  whoUy  unknown  to  him  !  While 
be  yet  contemplated  the  features,  and  wondered 


dioiinishcd  the  force  < 
him  ;  while  his  were  s 
of  his  assailanls  feil. 
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what  had  caused  this  attack,  some  of  the  per- 
sons  who  had  pursued  the  fugiuve  assassins 
returned,  exclaimiiig,  that  another  of  them  had 
fallen,  and  was  yet  alive.  Sir  Maurice  repaired 
lu  the  Spot,  and  found  that  the  aecond  robber 
had  fallen  from  loss  of  blood,  while  attempti'ng 
lo  escape ;  and  he  caused  him  to  be  carriM)  to 
his  hotel.  His  own  vrounds  were  dressed,  and 
foimd  to  be  not  dangerous;  but  the  surgeon 
pronounced  thoso  of  the  assassin  to  be  mortal, 
and  his  dt'ath  very  near  ! 

Beüew  visited  ihe  chamber  of  the  dying  man, 
who  perfectly  relained  his  senses,  and,  od  being 
niade  aware  of  his  condition,  requesled  very 
t^arnestly  to  see  a  priest,  with  wbom  he  had 
Itcen  in  conversation  for  some  time  when  Mau- 
rice eutered.  He  approached  the  l)ed  with 
some  curiosity  to  see  hiä  enemy,  and  mquined 
why,  without  any  attempt  to  rob,  he  had  at- 
ti'inpted  the  hfe  of  one,  who,  not  knowing, 
eould  not  have  offended  him.  The  wounded 
pcrson  gazed  un  him  wiih  sur{)rise,  and  asked, 
in  his  tuni]  if  this  was  the  man  whom  hc  had 
attacked?  When  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  declared  that  the  assault  had  been  intended 
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for  another.  At  first  he  appeared  unwilling  to 
reveal  who  that  other  was;  but,  upon  being 
pressed  to  make  the  only  atoncment  in  liis 
power  lo  those  he  had  intended  lo  injure,  he 
avowed  that  he  had  lain  in  wait  for  Cuunt  Ra- 
vinski,  who  was  expected  home  at  midnight; 
and  at  that  hour  a  cavalier  arriving,  and  pre- 
paring  lo  enter,  dressed  in  a  cloak  which  ro- 
sembled  the  tistiol  attirc  of  the  Ciiunt,  (as  niuch 
OS  the  imperfect  üght  allowed  them  to  discern,) 
he  and  his  companions  had  set  lipon  Sir  Mau- 
rice, who  had  killed  one,  and  wounded  him. 
Feeling  himself  grow  faint,  he  had  fled,  but 
sank  frum  losa  of  blood,  ere  he  had  passed  the 
next  Street. 

Sir  Maurice  then  tried  to  obtain  the  cause 
of  his  enmity  to  Ravinski,  and  to  learii  what 
was  the  motive  of  his  companions.  The  faint- 
ncss  of  failing  nature  was  on  the  tonguc  of 
the  dying  ruffian,  and  a  farther  disinclinatiuii 
niade  hiin  hesitate  to  speak;  but  the  priest, 
(who  had  just  reccived  his  confession,)  urged 
him  to  fulfil  a  duty  by  enabling  Count  Ra- 
vinski to  gtiard  against  his  unknown  foes;  and 
he  at  length  owned  that  "  he  was  promised  a 
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sum  o(  money  by  Gome  who  coDceived  them- 
selves  aggrieved  by  the  Count  Rarinski.  A 
persoD  wliom  he  had  known  for  some  time,  and 
who  wa»  supposed  to  have  been  concemed  in 
siniilar  traneactions  before,  had  asked  bim  to 
sbare  the  enterprise,  which  was  undenaken  al 
the  requeat  of  a  foreiguer  then  residing  at 
Ilüme.  He  eithcr  did  not  knaw,  or  chose  li> 
conceal  whu  this  persun  was,  aiGraiing  that  he 
was  only  assistiiig,  aiid  had  not  been  the  prin- 
cipal,  who  was  named  Gaetano  Trentuno.'" 

When  Maurice  first  leamed  that  the  inten- 
tion  was  to  destroy  Ravinski,  conceiviag  it  wa» 
right  to  acquaint  him  with  what  had  occurred, 
he  dcBpatched  a  niesseiiger  to  liis  hotel  to  sum- 
tnon  him  directly;  and  hc  arrived  at  the  close 
of  this  confession,  and  put  some  questions  lo 
the  wounded  man.  But  bfe  was  passing  frum 
him;  he  bved  but  few  minules  after  Ravinski 
arrived, — who  proposed  tu  exaniine  the  body  of 
the  assassin  who  had  been  slain  on  the  spot: 
in  his  potket  was  found  a  note  containing  these 
words : — 


'  When  yoi 


}ik  is  c 


mplele,   send  word 
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that  the  bracelet  is  found.  On  presentinji;  it, 
you  will  receive  the  stipulated  recompense." 

With  the  note  was  a  small  parcel  containing 
a  bracelet  of  no  great  value,  but  of  remarkable 
workmanship.  The  Pole  examined  both  for 
some  minutes,  and  holding  up  the  bracelet, 
Said,  "  Beilew,  have  you  ever  seen  ihis  before  ?"" 

It  was  indeed  familiär  to  bis  eyes;  he  had 
ufcen  seen  it  on  the  arm  of  Hortensie  ! 

Ravinski  then,  without  apeaking,  held  out 
thf  Dote  to  bim. — Was  it  pussible  tbat  these 
cliaracters  were  Iraccd  by  her  band  ?  The 
writing  seetned  to  dnzzle  him  ;  long  and  in 
silence  he  contemplated  the  surpristng  similarity 
belween  that  note  and  those  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  recciving  from  htr.  He  could  not  deny,  he 
would  not  admit  it,  but  continued  to  hold  thf 
writing  without  speaking.  At  lengtb,  suddenly 
raising  hia  head,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  ac- 
cidental !  She  tnust  have  lost  the  bracelet,  and 
odered  some  reward,  and  desired  it  might  be 
claimed." 

"  What  then,"  said  Ravinski,  '*  was  tbe 
work  he  was  to  complete?" 
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A  dispute  ensued  as  to  whetber  Horleosia 
should  be  permittcd  to  know  of  the  noie  and 
bracelet :  Maurice  expressing  hts  firm  beltef 
that  she  would  explaiu  it;  the  Pole  accusing 
him  of  wiahing  to  give  her  an  opportuoity  of 
deceiving  him.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  all  I  ask  is, 
that  you  will  not  mention  to  her  this  adven- 
ture,  or  having  seen  nie,  for  one  day  ;  and,  as 
you  will  allow  my  safety  is  endangered  either 
througli  her  or  others,  my  request  cannot  be 
deemed  unraa  so  nable." 

To  this  Beilew  acceded,  and  repaired  to  the 
summer-house  of  the  hotel  of  Lanti.  Horten- 
sia-s  eyes  sparkled  when  he  entered.  "  You 
arc  come  then  at  last,"  said  she — "  but  so  lale ! 
— but  you  are  come." 

Maurice  entlrely  forgot  the  last  twelve  bours 
while  they  talked  aa  usual.  It  did  not  require 
an  effort  to  seem  unchanged  to  her. 

Half  an  iiour  afler  bis  arrival,  a  servant  ei>- 
tered,  who  presenled  a  sinall  parcel  lo  Hor- 
tensia,  saying  it  was  brought  by  one  who  said 
he  was  to  receive  a  reward  "  for  having  found 
lier  bracelet.'"  Involunurily  the  eyes  of  Sir 
Maurice    fixed    themselves  od   her   fair   face. 
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With  ogitation  scarcc  controllable,  he  beheU 
tbe  rapid  changes  of  her  complexion,  and  thc 
unu&ual  expression  of  her  ejes.  Sbe  kept  si- 
letice  for  some  niomenu ;  and  aa  she  received 
the  bracelet,  she  trembled.  At  length  ahe  said, 
"  Bid  him  wait  a  few  luoments;  I  inust  bring 
him  some  money,^  and  thea  quitted  the  sum- 
nier-house. 

Her  absence  was  short,  and  she  appeared 
composed  on  her  return ;  but  Maurice,  whose 
BUBpicions  were  now  awakened,  saw  it  wob  by 
exercising  a  strict  empire  over  herseif.  "  Your 
bracelet  is  a  favourite,  Hortecsia." 

"  It  is — I  had  lost  it — you  perhaps  think  it 
is  hardly  worth  my  preference^  but  these  sort 
offancies  are  iinaccountable;  I  have  had  il  a 
long  titne." 

"Oh,  Hortensia,"  said  Sir  Maurice, grasping 
her  arm,  "  teil  me,  J  conjure  you,  why  was  it 
given  to  Gaetano  Trentuiio  -■'" 

Hortensia  started;  her  colour  fled,  and  re- 
turned,  and  tied  again ;  she  appeared  shocked 
and  undecided;  but  at  length  said,  "  I  might 
deceive  you — I  might  account  for  it  in  some 
plausible  manner,    and   turn    aside   your   sus- 
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picion,  or  deny  the  truth  of  your  information  : 
but  I  scoFD  it!  Ougbt  a  villain  to  live  who 
had  trieil  to  rum  my  happiness  and  reputatioD  ? 
Oug/it  he  to  live  who  had  traduced  me  to 
you  ?" — Her  eyea  flashed  fire,  her  lip  treoibled — 

"  She  in  wfaote  eye  so  modal  and  %o  brigbt 
hcve  evcr  wake,  aad  held  ■  vestal  äic" — 

seemed  Buddcnly  transformed  into  a  fury. 

"  Ravinaki  had  been  the  most  ungrateful, 
dishonourable,  and  remorselens  of  villains  to- 
wards  tnc,"  she  continued ;  "  nothing  but  bis 
blood  could  expiate  Iiia  treachery — but  it  has 
been  expiated — and  you,  Maurice,  in  the  bit- 
ternesfi  of  my  resentment,  and  my  detenmined 
revenge,  shoutd  only  see  a  proof  how  deeply 
I  prized,  and  how  much  1  dreaded  tu  lose,  tbe 
heart  of  which  he  sought  to  deprive  me." 

It  was  impossibte  that  the  horror  her  conduct 
inspired  should  not  make  Sir  Maurice's  an- 
swer  add  to  the  Irritation  of  Hortcnsia's  feel- 
ings,  and  that  it  should  not  diacover  the  great 
changc  that  had  lalten  place  in  bis  own.  That 
was  the  last  time  Beilew  entcred  the  house  of 
Lanti — the  last  time  Hortensia  in  Iiope  and 
joy  heard  him  express  afiecüon.     He  wrote  to 
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her  once  more,  a  long  and  inooherent  adieu, 
in  which  the  passionate  attachment  he  re- 
nounced,  still .  struggled  with  the  sense  of  her 
unworthiness ;  and  the  next  day  he  quitted 
Rome,  and  heard  not  how  the  tidings  of  Ra- 
vinski^s  escape  from  her  vengeance  appeared 
to  affect  her. 
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son-in-law,  w'itliout  feeling  flatteret!  by  the  dis- 
tincdon,  and  without  the  slightest  Intention  nf 
availing  himself  of  such  favour.  Oonagirs  feel- 
ings  lie  did  not  guess.  He  had  heard  Sir 
Patrick  so  often  lanient  the  superstilious  pre- 
judicea  wiih  which  his  sister  had  inspired  her; 
he  so  dislinctly  remembered  the  conversations 
in  which  he  had  combated,  and  she  had  de- 
fended  a  delermination  pronounced  with  so 
rauch  more  energy  and  resolutiun  than  her 
gGDtle  manners  usually  ghowed,  that  he  did 
not,  and  could  not  doubt  its  sincerity. 

WheD  at  Paris  he  had  met  Hortensia  as  the 
wife  of  M.  d'Aurillac,  he  was  deeply  affected 
by  seeing  her  again.  He  almost  doubted  the 
reality  of  the  causes  which  had  divided  thcm. 
Il  seemed  so  stränge  that  a  time  couid  come 
which  obliged  them  to  meet  as  slight  and  indif- 
ferent acquaintance  !  Perhaps,  od  hia  side,  this 
would  havc  been  imposaible,  but  for  the  ease 
with  which  Hortensia  adopted — gracefully,  but 
completely  adopted — such  a  mode  of  trcating 
him.  Few,  who  did  not  watch  like  Oonagh 
Lynch,  could  have  perceived  the  indications 
üf  more  excited  feeling.     This,  in  fact,  wore 
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wait  tlie  lesull  with  paUence.  "  If  I  coiilH 
only  be  sure  that  at  ihe  expiralion  of  &uy  gnen 
tinae  Maurice  would  love  nie,  I  should  re»: :  I 
could  attcud  to  all  I  lieard,  understand  what  1 
read,  enjoy  the  air,  the  sun,  the  ekies,  (and  oh, 
liow  much  !) — I  should  not  feel  as  iC  bound  to  a 
ivheel  that  isalways  revolving — Will  thal  daj 
ever  come  ?  But  Schenk  is  deceived  ;  he  spokc 
too  contidently,  too  enthusiastically — or  he  de- 
ceives  me.  Would  I  had  never  heard  of  hit 
spell !  I  was  at  peac«,  content  to  be  a  nun;— 
now,  when  I  return  to  the  convent,  how  mIJ, 
sad,  and  chill  will  it  seem  i  I  shall  nexer  agsin 
know  what  peace  is! — Well,  I  cod  perform  all 
niy  duiies,  though  I  can  take  no  pleasure  in 
them." 

Oonagh  liad  no  friend  near  to  assure  her  of  a 
fact,  that,  if  known  in  early  youth,  and  remem- 
bered  when  this  world's  combat  is  begun,  «mutd 
save  US  from  a  thousand  follies — God  has  joio- 
ed  our  pleasures  with  our  duties ;  in  vain  doe* 
man  try  to  separate  them.  Let  any  man  re- 
call  his  past  years  to  his  mind — let  him  reniem- 
ber  those  he  has  spent  in  the  indulgeace  of  bis 
tastes,  his  passions,  perhaps  his  vicea ;  let  hia 
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distinctly  remember,  even  whilt  they  were  pass- 
ing,  the  imperfection  of  their  enjoyment,  tlii- 
self-reproach  and  fear  which  qualified  nnd  in- 
terrupted  them.  Let  him  also  recall  ihe  jears 
in  which  he  has  been  forced  to  say,  "  I  have  iio 
pleasure  in  them  ■" — days  spent  in  privadon, 
solilude,  and  the  fulfilinent  of  painful  duties, 
uncbeered  by  the  voice  of  eticouragcment,  aytii- 
pathy,  or  apprubation ;  and  he  will  adniit,  that 
ihe  hope  liis  obedience  (imperfect  as  it  was)  diil 
not  displease  —  the  recollection  of  that  diviiie 
promige,  "I,  even  /,  am  he  that  comforteth 
you" — lightened  these  dark,  dark  days,  while 
cuslom  rcndered  his  irksome  dutiea  light;  atid 
auch  a  period,  even  while  it  was  passing,  1k'- 
came  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  life. 

But  Oonagh  was  at  that  age  which  ean  fon-- 
see  no  part  of  life  whcn  youth  should  havi- 
passed;  it  seemed  to  her,  that  if  she  was  not 
Maurice  Bellew's  wife,  she  could  find  no  othtr 
point  of  interest  in  the  fiiture.  From  the  eter- 
nal  recurrence  of  her  anxious  thoughts  on  thi« 
subjeet,  she  was  roused  by  an  impresMoti  of 
which  she  hardly  dared  to  adinit  the  trulh. 
Was  it  an  illusion? — was  Schenk  morc  thoii 

VOL.  111.  K 
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enamelled;  on  the  other  side  with  Ihe  follow- 
ing  Verses  inscribed  ;  the  opinion  they  gave  was 
too  despondtng  to  grat'ify  the  party  (at  that 
time)  whose  sentimenta  they  express. 

"  ThU  mjttic  knot  unites  two  royal  n&ines, 
ViclDiious  LouiB  and  loDg-sutfering  James, 
Pious  and  true  assertcra  of  tbe  Crots, 
\Yhelker  it  be  by  coD(]u«st»  ar  hy  lau* 
Their  glory  equal :  differeol  i»  Iheir  fale  ; 
LaurelioQ  ooe,  palrns  oq  Ihe  otber  wail." 
When  this  circumstance  waa  in  discussion  at 
KUtarIc,  Bcllew  observed,  he  still  trusted  those 
lines  did   not   contain    a   prophecy,   and    that 
laurels  as  well  as  palma  might  one  day  be  itn 
equftlly  appropriate  decoratton  for  either  initial, 
adding,  he  wondcred  so  timid  a   seer  was  so 
positive  in  prediction. 

*'  He  is  not  the  only  diacouraging  sooth- 
sayer  we  have  had  respecting  bis  Majesty, 
Did  you  never  hear  that  Lady  Anne  Hyde  pcr- 
suadcd  the  Duke,  aa  he  theo  was,  to  consult  an 
AStrologer  at  Breda,  just  before  he  was  mar- 
ried?"  said  Moriarty. 

"  And  what,"  askcd  Oonagh,  "  was  thcn 
predict«d  ?" 

"  Oh,  they  said  he  drew  lots  with  some  gen- 
tletnen  wbo  accompanied  bim,  and  each  found 
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snme  circuraatance  relative  to  their  future  lir« 

justly  foretold;  and  on   the  lot   drawn  by  h» 

Mujesty,  tbese  two  lincs  appeared, 

-  All  hope  is  vmuli'd 
Fiom  hiBi  who  's  twice  buiUli'd.'  " 
"  A  contrivance,  I  suppose,"  said  Bellew. 
rather  scornfully,  "  of  the  people  tben  aboul 
htm  to  inculcate  more  conciliatory  manners  ib 
his  Majcsty  than  his  natural  frankness  wouM 
allow  him  to  dJsplay." 

"  Not  untikely,*'  eaid  Moriarty,  calmly  and 
candidly,  as  lie  quitted  the  apartment. 

"  I  should  feel  rather  curious,  if  I  did  uoi 
tliink  it  wrong,"  £aid  Oonagh,  "  to  have  mj 
huroscope  taken." 

"  By  all  means,"  Said  Maurice, gaily.  "Ikno« 
that  Schenk  upholds  the  science  of  astrology," 
"  Yes,  air,"  replied  Schenk,  "  I  avow  it ;  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  '  heaveuly  arches'  an 
'  deckcd  only  for  show ;  and  with  these  glit- 
tering  shields,' 

'  1"  omaie  pooi  ihe[iherds  wttcliiag  in  the  Eehli. 
I  'II  noL  believe  lliil  the  leail  flawer  Ihat  praiUi 
Our  guden  barden,  and  aut  commoii  buil:s  ; 
And  the  leui  lune  that  in  hat  gmrdiui  lap 
Uur  luother  eaith  doth  coreiausly  wrap. 
Hath  »me  peculiar  virtue  ofilsomi. 
And  lliat  the  glorioiii  stara  of  lleaven  liate  non«.'  " 
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He  cloBped  his  hands,  and  his  sharp  wander- 

ing  eyee  seemed   (o  seek    the   meaning  of  the 

very  clouds  that  the  sea-wind  was  driving  across 

the  sky. 

Maurice  laughed.  "  Well,  my  good  friend," 
aaid  he,  "  you  shail  ,cast  the  nativity  of  Miss 
I,ynch,  and  also  mine,  ihis  night." 

Schenk  agreed,  and  weot  to  prepare  his 
spells. 

Oonagh  was  beginning  to  remonstrate  with 
Maurice,  but  he  laughed  and  said,  "  Dearest, 
forgive  this  foUy,  but  it  will  be  so  amusing  to 
see  the  fortune  that  Schenk  will  inake  a  point 
of  foreseeiog  for  you  and  me.  Out  of  respect 
to  your  falber,  be  oughl,  aud  I  dare  say  will, 
promise  a  principality  or  two  of  moat  satisfac- 
tory  dimensions." 

Oonagh  smiled,  and  sighed. 
They  repaired  to  the  long  gallery,  and 
ascended  the  stairs  to  the  turrel  occupied  by 
Schenk.  The  moon  was  young  and  pale,  but 
the  Stars,  now  unveiled  by  mis[,  fixed  their  clear 
cold  eyes  on  the  deep,  which  was  bounding  be- 
low  them,  and  mocked  their  scintillation  with  a 
faint  reflection  of  light.     A  table  was  covered 
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mencement  of  his  life,  and  promised  martial 
honours,  from  the  aspect  of  Aldebaran  and  Bel- 
lalrix  in  Orion:  at  length  he  paused.  "  Sir 
Maurice,  you  are  incrediilous  P  I  will  not 
weary  you  with  the  repetition  of  other  indica- 
tions  of  fortune — I  have  said  enough  to  show 
you  our  mode  of  prediction,  which  is  all,  I  con- 
dude,  that  could  excite  your  curiosity." 

"  No ;  positively,  Sclienk,  I  will  have  it  all ; 
I  insist  upou  knowing  if  all  my  stars  have  the 
same  good-will  to  me  os  Aldebaran  and  Bel- 
latrix." 

Schenk  still  hesilated  ;  but  on  Sir  Maurice's 
continued  request  and  raillery,  seeing  that 
Oonagh  also  smiled,  "  I  will  continue,  for  a 
disregarded  predictiou  cannot  signify ;  were 
you  a  believer  in  our  art,  I  could  foretell  what 
WDuld  make  you,  perhaps,  uneasy.  The  Caput 
Algol  Medusee  ia  so  posited  as  to  threaten  a 
violent  death,  or  heavy  misfortune;  "tis  ihe 
most  dangerous  slar  in  the  heavens,  and  its 
worst  aspect  is  on  the  nativity  of  Sir  Maurice 
Bellew." 

"  'Tis  unktnd  of  the  Caput  Algol  Meduse," 
said  Bellew,  laughing,  "  and  entirely  wiihout 
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tritimph  over,  she  considered  with  deep  aulici- 
lude  every  look  and  expression  of  afFection. 
Love  gained  hy  magic,  was  like  the  nioney  of 
the  sorcerer,  which,  when  kept  a  while,  seemed 
only  withercd  leaves  clipt  mto  its  form,  as 
light  and  valueless!  Was  tlie  attachment  pro- 
duced  by  a  spell  ?  might  it  not  vanish  in  an 
hour,  like  tlic  animation  of  inebricty  ?  pcriiaps 
be  succeeded  by  hatred  and  loathing,— at  best 
by  iudifference  ? 

"  I  am  not  the  natural  passiun  of  bis  heart — 
ttiat  has  not  been  given;  1  have  stolen  it  by  a 
atrata^m,  and  robbed  some  blesised  creatitre  to 
whom  he  would  have  voluntorily  surrendered 
it:  she  will  peihaps  wear  out  her  daya  in  a 
cluister,  as  the  deceilful  Oonagh  should  have 
done." 

And  Ihis  was  not  the  only  reflection,  arising 
from  her  Situation,  that  tormented  her.  Sonie- 
dmea,  whcn  Maurice  confidcd  hia  opinions,  feel- 
ings,  or  account  of  past  eventa,  with  the  opennesü 
their  relative  position  produced,  another  species 
of  self-reproach  Struck  the  Iicart  of  Miss  Lynth. 
"  He  speaks  every  thougbt  to  one  who  cannot 
relurn  his  confidenceP  I  must  ever  have  a 
B  5 
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concealment  from  him  ;  I  must  ever  be  s 
hood,  a  trick,  a  jtiggle,  seea  but  not  knoni 

With  this  feeling,  a  thousaad  words  s| 
al  randoin  appeared  to  her  conscious  mii 
implied  reproach ;  many  expressiuns  n 
undcr  other  circumstances,  might  have 
deemed  complimcntary,  overwhelmed  her 
huintliation;  and  she  was  astonished  to  & 
]>ossib]e  to  grieve  and  fear  when  chosen  b] 
aflianced  to  Maurice  Belleiv. 

There  were  moments,  howcver,  in  whict 
was  forgotten  ;  when  she  was  sure  thal,  hai 
never  known  the  German's  fatal  spell, 
Maurice  would  have  loved  her.  Then 
longed  to  try  whelher  that  love  nould  sui 
his  knowledge  of  the  mcans  by  which  it 
gained.  Her  hean  was  od  her  lips — the" 
rered  to  disciose  her  secret,  but  closed  ug 
slie  would  not  yet  relale  a  Beeret  which  m 
cost  her  so  dear;  she  would  waJt  n  few  days 
she  saw  more  of  his  disposition ;  and  she  v 
ed,  silent,  anxious,  and  bewildered,  feariog 
every  thrub  of  her  heart  might  be  audible, 
speak  fiir  her.  But  how  could  she  ever  spe 
her  promii^e  to  Schenk  bound  her  to  sileno 
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the  Service  be  had  rendered  her ;  the  pcnalty 
her  mother  undenrent  for  having  fatled  in  a 
ftimilar  engagement,  warned  lier  to  avoid  incur- 
ring  the  Ttsk  ;  and  honour  smote  her  heart  with 
the  reflection  that  she  was  bound  to  keep  her 
promise  inviolate — to  refuse  herseif  the  relief 
of  confessing  all  tu  Bellew — of  obtaining  liis 
pardon  for  her  stratagem,  or,  at  least,  of  seeing 
how  far  his  intcrest  in  her  would  remahi.  But 
it  could  not  be;  the  gulf  between  them  would 
neverclose;  entire  confidence  could  not  exist; 
the  highest  pleasure  of  friendship  must  ever  be 
wanting  to  their  union. 

Many  tinies,  when  Bellew  was  speaking  of 
the  female  character  generally, — the  value  he 
expreäsed  for  the  quality  of  frankneas  and  sin- 
cerity,  the  praise  he  gave  to  her  natural  and 
iinaffected  nianner,  the  dislikc  he  expresst-d 
for  the  oppusite  defect,  pierced  the  heart  of 
Oonagh,  and  all  the  more  as  he  spoke  with 
pccuHar  feeling  and  vivacity  on  the  subjecl. 
Tlie  recollectiun  of  Horlensia  mode  liim  exe- 
crale  all  double-dealing ;  and  all  he  said  was 
i>y  Oonagh  applied  to  heraelf.  Her's  were  tlie 
*'  wearing  days  and  sleeplcas  nights"  uf  thosc 
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who  have  motle  tliemselves  idols  of  claj, 
worship,  though  conscious  nf  their  frs^ 
and  thosc  vho  are  teupted  to  acom  her  dii 
3s  self-created,  should  endeavour  to  reme 
wliether  the  graver  trifles  of  life,  weaUh,  p< 
rank,  have  not  deprived  them  of  rest  and 
as  completely  as  her  doiibtrul  claim  on  ] 
ricc's  hearl  had  crossed  the  peace  of  Oonag 
Sir  Patrick,  who  had  with  pleasure  decl 
his  approval  of  an  attachment  whicb  ena 
the  fulfilment  of  h»  carly  plans  for  hiB  da 
ter's  establishmcnt,  prepared  to  celcbrate 
nmrriage;  but  as  he  did  not  wish  to  i 
Observation  on  his  family,  the  event  was  to 
plac*  with  as  much  privacy  as  could  be 
served  in  a  family  of  rank  at  ihat  period. 
concealed  feehngs  of  his  daiightcr  he  woulc 
any  case,  have  been  very  unlikely  to  disi 
He,  too,  had  his  idols,  and  they  occu 
cvery  nieditatiun  uf  his  day  and  every  di 
of  his  night : — his  forcign  correspondence  ; 
detailed  accoiinis  he  transmitted  of  the  stai 
jwlitical  feeling  at  home;  his  endeavour 
ivin  partisBDs,  to  concihate  the  indifferent 
(ieceive  the  hostile,  were  unremitting ;  hii 
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forts  to  forward  the  interests  of  his  party  were 
»ncere ;  and  tliose  he  made  to  obtain  a  prefer- 
ence  over  his  friends,  to  intercept  ihe  promise 
of  reward  of  which  (hose  friends  niight  be 
deemi^d  worthy,  were  equidly  sincere,  and  niore 
ardent.  He  was  also  decpiy  engaged  in  the 
mining  speculalion  which  was  under  tlie  super- 
intendence  of  Schenk,  whose  riiportcd  expecta- 
tions  of  a  profitable  result  were  in  the  highest 
degree  encouraging. 

Such  was  the  State  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kil- 
tarle ;  and  those  who  beheld  fn«n  the  sea  tlie 
groy,  massive  towers  of  its  gloomy  Castle 
frowning  in  lonclinesa  froui  the  bleak  coast, 
coiild  strarcely  have  supposed  the  intense  aflec- 
tion,  the  scheming  aoibition,  the  racking  anx- 
iety,  which  swayed  the  inoiates  of  its  secluded 
Chambers. 

Yet  ihey,  like  their  fellow-pijgrims  on  earth, 
had  moments,  hours,  and  days  worthy  of 
envy,  of  regret,  in  recollection  —  a  foretaste 
of  the  happiness  graciously  accorded  to  man, 
even  in  his  present  State  of  folly,  error,  and 
vice :— dare  we  conipare  it  to  the  indulgence 
of  a  parent,  who  allows  his  ofTspring  to  pursue 
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"  I  wish,"  Said  Miss  Lynch,  "  the  land  and 
sea  we  now  look  on  formed  the  whole  worM  ; 
that  the  eai-th  contained  nothing  hut  Kiltarle  !" 

"  An  odd  wish,  Oonagh,  but  a  flattering 
one  lo  me.  At  the  moment  you  spoke,  I  was 
thinking  how  much  toa  easy  it  would  be  tu 
forgct  that  the  world  contained  anything  but 
Kiltarle  ;  toforget  the  active  duties  that  loyalty 
and  patnolism  deniand ;  in  short,  I  feel  and 
fear  that  happiness  has  a  tendency  to  render 
US  indolent  and  selfish." 

"  Are  you  so  happy  ?"  replied  Oonagh,  gaz- 
ing  anxiously  in  bis  face.  *'  Maurice,  dear 
Maurice,  are  you  sure  you  lovc  me  r" 

"Are  you  not  sure  I  do?"  said  he,  looking 
at  her  with  surprise. 

"  I  try  to  ihink  so,  but  I  cannot  always 
believe  it." 

"  Oonagh,  if  1  did  not  know  you  to  be  the 
most  unafFected  and  frank  of  human  bcings, 
I  should  imagine  you  were  pretending  a  little 
coquettiflh  distrust,  to  amuse  yourself  with  the 
eornestness  of  my  justification,  or  my  irritation 
at  being  disbelieved." 

The    pratse  included  in    this   reproach  iilled 
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bud  swells  Kod  blushes — it  opens  to  exhale  its 
perfume,  but  witliers  before  we  can  breathe  il! 
I  am,  (when  I  belleve  you  lave  me,)  too  happy. 
A  Beeret  voice  seems  Iti  teil  me,  I  have  reached 
Diy  point  of  fortune;  this  world  can  give  no 
more — But— oh,  Maurice  !  how  much  it  msy 
taheT 

"  You  are  too  fanciful,  Oonagh :  because  a 
man  has  performed  half  hia  voyage  in  safety, 
must  he  expect  to  be  wrecked  ere  the  close  ? 
Such  conclusions  are  as  dcstitute  of  reasonable 
gruund  as  tlie  proniises  of  Bcllatrix  and  Aide- 
baran,  which  Schenk  holds  forth  to  ua.  You 
have  too  much  mind,  my  dear  Oona^h,  to  give 
way  to  timit),  desponding  feelings,  from  such 
childish  bodings.  If,  in  this  life,  sorrowa  must 
conie,  let  us  not  antictpate,  or  seek  to  extract 
them  from  inadequate  causes.** 

Self-reproach  always  renders  üb  timorous, 
if  it  does  not  make  us  desperate ;  and  Miss 
Lynch  could  not  own  that  it  mixed  its  bitter 
wilh  her  present  fellcily. 

The  garmenls  arrived  which  were  intended 
for  her  marriage,  and  jewels  of  great  value 
were  the   gift  of  Sir  Maurice.     Oonagb  cod- 
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between  some  persons  politically  connected  with 
Sir  Patrick  ;  other  engagementa  prcTcnted  him 
from  altending  it,  but  Sir  Maurice  was  to 
go  iustead,  and  to  rotum  on  tbe  day  of  bis 
marriage.  Thi»  absence  was  only  for  tweaty- 
four  hours ;  yet  Oonagh  feit  more  grieved  than 
she  would  own,  at  this  shurt  Separation,  tbough 
it  niight  probahly  be  the  last  tbat  might  occur 
für  years  between  herself  and  Beliew. 
.  Oll  the  bridal  morniug  Sir  Patrick  entered 
his  daughler'»  cbambcr  betimes,  and,  afler  con* 
gratulating  her  upon  the  approacbing  event, 
he  entreated  she  would  be  rcady  by  eleven 
o'clock  to  attend  ihe  chape),  for  ere  ihat 
hour  Sir  Maurice  was  espccted;  and,  wheo 
the  ceremony  should  be  over,  Sir  Patrick  was 
to  proceed  to  the  meeting  at  Kenmarc,  with 
some  papers  for  consideration,  the  prepara- 
tion  of  which  had  engaged  him  so  mucb  that 
it  had  withheld  him  from  accompanying  hi» 
inten ded  son-in-law  on  the  excursion  from 
which  the  lalter  was  now  retuming. 

Oonagh  proceeded  with  her  toüette;  and, 
had  her  tboughts  been  suSiciently  disengaged 
to  enjoy  tbe  triumpb  of  its  auccess»  ihcre  would 
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Joyce  Malone,  "  but  this  is  a  bad  sign  ;  for 
I  dipped  the  stalks  of  these  roses  in  lioly  water, 
and  it  is  myself  that  tied  a  little  slip  of  vervain 
with  theni,  and  all  to  bring  luck,  and  keep 
oiF  the  witcheB ;  and  tfaere  is  not  one  of  them 
left,  nor  the  vervain  itself !  And  now  you  are 
dressed,  you  look  too  pale,  and  too  heavenly, 
and  more  like  Miss  Honor  O'Neilt,  at  her  pro- 
fession  in  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois — that  day  year 
her  lover,  the  French  gentleman,  was  killed  !" 

Oonagh  descended  to  the  gallery,  and  foiind 
Sir  Patrick,  She  concluded  that  Bellew  had 
retired  to  cliange  bis  riding-dress  for  one  proper 
for  the  occasion ;  and  not  choosing  to  diaturb 
her  fatlier,  who  was  Walking  up  and  down 
the  gallery  in  deep  refleclion,  she  sat  down 
in  one  of  the  Windows  without  speaking,  The 
«lence  endured  for  half  an  hour,  and  Miss 
Lynch  began  to  wonder  at  her  lover's  non- 
appearance,  when  Sir  Patrick,  starting  aa  from 
a  dream,  cxclaimed  :  — "  VVhere  is  Bellew  P 
What  tan  detain  bim  ?" 

"  I  iBiagine  he  is  dressing,"  she  replied. 

"  Impossible  !"  said  her  father ;  "  they  have 
not  told  nie  of  his  arrival.'" 
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*'  I  thought  I  heard  horses : — ia  he  not  come, 
tlien  r 

Sir  Patrick  questioned  his  servants,  who 
Said,  Sir  Maurice  had  not  yet  arrived ;  aod, 
as  it  was  but  half-past  eleven,  thougb  bis 
mistress  might  secretly  accuse  him  of  lardiDess, 
liia  father-in-law  harboured  no  anxiety  ou  tbe 
subject.  But  when  two  houra  more  had  passed 
away,  his  absence  excited  general  surprisc. 

Sir  Patrick  becanie  impatient,  and  his  daugh- 
ter  alarmed.  At  first  ehe  tried  to  appease  her 
uneaaintiss  by  supposing  that  Bellew,  froiu 
anxiety  to  be  at  home  eariy,  had  urged  his 
horse  to  such  speed  that  thc  aDimal  had  sunk 
from  fatigue  ert  the  joumey  was  completed. 
Other  horses  were  despatched  to  tneet  him, 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Patrick's  confidential  ser- 
vant,  Terence  O'Brien ;  and  though  Oonagh 
oflen  turncd  her  anxiuus  eyes  to  au  i 
dock,  in  a  magnificenlly  inlajd  case,  » 
ed  with  a  brazen  figure  of  Time,  her  fath«r 
retired  to  bis  library  with  Moriarty,  appareatlf 
satistled  tliat  notbing  material  had  occurred  to 
detsin  Bellew,  wlio  would  probably  soon  ap- 
pear. 
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Three  times  bad  the  dust-cl<^ge<i  toogue  of 
thc  old  clock  stammered  furth  the  hour  ere  Sir 
Patrick  retumed  to  his  daughter ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  used  mBDy  argumenis  to  prove  ihnl 
notbing  unusual  could  have  IwfolleD  her  lover, 
wbich  only  served  to  coavince  ber  tbat  Sir 
Patrick  would  not  liave  attempted  to  combat 
her  fears  bad  be  coasidered  tliem  as  cntirely 
vain.  If  he  did,  he  soon  met  with  cause  to 
change  his  opinion,  for  he  was  summoned,  on 
tbe  retum  of  Terence  O'Brien  from  Kenmare, 
to  bear  that  his  niessengers  bad  not  met,  or 
heard  any  tidings  of  Sir  Maurice  in  their  way 
tbithcr ;  tbougb  iipon  reaching  the  bouse  of  onc 
McKenna,  a  tenant  of  Sir  Patrick'»,  in  whose 
house  Beilew  bad  lodged  un  tbe  precediog 
night,  he  positively  affirmed  that  gentlcman 
had,  (after  spending  the  evenlcg  in  Company 
with  tbose  persona  whom  it  bad  becn  hi§object 
to  meet,)  ordered  bis  borses,  and  proceeded 
from  the  bouse  as  early  aa  four  in  the  moming ; 
wbich  intelligence  was  cunfirmed  by  a  black- 
smith  whü  livcd  a  inile  farther  on  Ihe  road 
towards  Kiltarle. 

This  man  declared,  tliat  being  at  work  beforc 
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daylight,  he  heard  tlie  tramp  o(  horses,  nnd 
wonderiiig  who  was  so  early  on  a  joumey,  he 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  dooi-,  about  sun- 
rise:  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  distrnguisb  ob- 
jects  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  he  saw  a  gcntJe- 
man  attended  by  two  servanls: — he  had  often 
Seen  Sir  Maurict',  and  was  sure  it  was  he :  and 
what  rendered  hini  still  more  con6dent  was,  Ihat 
the  horse  on  which  the  slranger  was  niounted. 
was  a  remnrkably  large  slrawbcrry  roap  horsf. 
which  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  shod  fot 
Sir  Maurice.  The  travellers  passed  at  a  briik 
trot,  and  were  soon  outof  sight,  pursning  thr 
road  to  KUtarie. 

What  had  subsequently  befeil  them  coulii 
not  be  discovered  ;  the  road  for  some  mil« 
farthcr  was  lunely  and  wild,  and  no  one  in  the 
villages,  ihroiigh  which  theJr  way  would  afier- 
wards  have  led  them,  could  give  the  slightwi 
trace  of  their  joumey. 

To  Sir  Patrick,  it  appeared  not  unreasonabtr 
thal  some  circutnstance  had  arisen  to  rcquin* 
Bellew's  presence  elscwhere  ;  that  he  had  writ- 
ten  to  accüunt  for  bis  dclny,  but  the  messenget 
to  wbom  it  was  entrusted,  (probably  some  p«; 
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sant  in  the  neighbourbood,)  had  from  careless- 
ness,  or  mischance,  faiied  to  present  the  letler, 
wHich  might  still  arrive.  Maurice  was  young, 
strong,  and  active,  had  with  liim  two  able  ser- 
vants,  and  all  (as  was  the  cu-stom  of  ihat  perioci) 
well  armed  i  notliing  could  have  befallen  him 
in  the  probable  course  of  cvents. 

Oonagh  feit  that,  if  he  had  written,  he  would 
have  insured  intelligence  of  so  much  import- 
ance  reaching  her  hands  in  safety ;  but  Iwo 
conjectuies,  however  iinwilling  she  was  to  ad- 
mit  thetn,  forced  ihemselves  on  her  mind. 
Either  Maurice  Iiad  perished  by  the  band  of 
an  assassin,  or  the  inebriation  caused  by  the 
German's  spell  had  ceased,  and  the  horror  of 
giving  his  liand  to  one  whom  he  did  not  lovc, 
had  made  him  äy  from  the  country.  No  other 
causes  were  suflicient  to  account  for  his  mys- 
teriouB  absence. 

DreadfuI  to  her  as  was  this  last  »uspicion, 
it  was  the  most  welcome  of  the  two  supposi- 
tions.  It  was  also  the  most  likely;  for  had 
Maurice  died,  is  it  credible  that  no  trace  of 
atruggle — a  weapoD,  s  glove,  a  sound  remcm- 
bercd   by  sonie,   whose  fortune  had  led  them 
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Dear  the  spot  where  liJa  pure  and  oolile  blood 
had  been  shed — shoutd  have  servedcs  testimoiiy 
of  his  deplorabte  encl  P  Most  of  ihe  peassnts 
were  vassals  of  Sir  Patrick,  the  rest  of  Lord 
Rostellan.  In  that  part  of  tbe  couDtrr,  Sir 
Maurice,  the  heir  of  both  families,  was  consi- 
dered  as  the  highest  object  of  human  veoera- 
tion,  and  his  pereon  well  known  to  all.  In  s> 
loncly  and  poor  a  district,  foreign  plünderen 
had  too  Httle  hope  of  gain  to  harbour  in  quesi 
öf  it.  Who,  then,  could  have  proved  eitber  a 
secret  or  open  enemy  ? 

No ;  he  had  awoke  to  the  delunon  of  baving 
Joved  Oonagh  Lynch  !  perhaps  not  aware  that 
she  had  known  and  created  the  delusion.  The 
pain  he  feared  to  inflict,  by  declaring  it  no 
longer  existed,  made  him  pause  and  hesitate 
ere  he  made  the  grievous  avowal ;  he  was  now, 
perliaps,  seeking  words  which  might  not  seem 
to  wound,  when  they  spoke  his  indilference — 
while  a  secret  internal  con^-iction  told  bim,  thai 
she  could  not  hear  it  and  live  !  Or  he  was  tir- 
ing  to  resolve  on  redeeming  the  vow  at  which  he 
shuddered,  to  fulfil  his  engagement  et  the  pri« 
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of  his  peace — liis  honour  against  bis  hnppioess  1 
And  the  combat  still  endured; — it  was  long, 
but  Bellow  wouid  conqucr — he  would  atill  coiue 
to  offer  a  band  dis-severed  from  h'iE  heart,  and 
when  he  did  so,  surely  ghe  should  discern  his 
reluctance,  villingly  free  bim,  and  resign  her 
place  in  this  world's  warfare — a  place  she  seemed 
to  herseif  to  bave  atriven  for  unworthily,  and 
in  contradiction  to  the  presentimt-nt  which  bad 
first  justly  indicated  a  convenl  as  the  natural 
haven  of  a  heart  not  made  for  this  world  (o 
Uli.  All  anxiety  would  thenbeover:  to  bear 
of  Bellew''s  bappiness,  though  Rhared  with  ano- 
ther ;  to  know  she  bad  not  bbghted  it ;  to  bear 
be  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor  to  her 
fatber,  would  still  be  enough  to  gild  the  gloom 
of  her  life-Iong  seclusion. 

She  had  time  für  these  and  a  thousand  other 
painful  meditationa,  for  BeUew  canie  not ;  and 
Sir  Patrick,  who,  by  evening,  becaroe  al«o  a 
sharer  of  her  anxiety,  instead  of  going  to  Ken^ 
mare  that  night,  waited  in  bopes  of  receivtug 
the  tidings  which  he  assured  her  could  not  fail 
to  Birive  ere  moming,  when  he  purpoied  to  gu 
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hiinself'  to  KcDinarc,  and  examine  McKe 
as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Bell 
departure- 

Oonagh  took  the  pearl  chains  from  her  1 
and  laid  aeide  her  bridal  robe,  hardly  c«i 
tliat  she  was  not  BufTering  from  the  oppret 
i)f  a  wild  and  frightful  dream. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  sieep  of  sorrow  ia  often  long  and  heavy ; 
but  the  misery  of  anxiety  pierces  through  the 
light  stumber  fatigue  forces  on  our  eye-licl. 
Oonagh  sCarted  into  recollection  every  few 
miniites  of  that  weary  night,  though  no  sound 
biil  the  dock,  the  watth-dog,  and  the  wavcs 
lashing  the  sea-beach,  broke  its  silence;  and 
sometiQics  from  the  land-ward  sidc  the  long 
dismal  shriek  of  the  fern-owl  sounded  like  the 
first  announcement  of  bad  tidings. 

Oonagh  was  beginning  to  hope  for  the  aji- 
proach  of  dawn,  when  she  hoard  the  sound  of 
some  Btir  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hnuse.  It 
appeared  to  include  the  trea<l  of  men,  and  the 
muttering  conversation  of  hoarse,  low  voices. 
*'  Cüuld  Bellew  have  arrived  ?   could  he  now 
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,  bis  sword   also ;  the  Jamp  still  bi 


tliougli  thc  dawn  of  day  was  oow  suffic 
powcrful  to  permit  all  objects  to  be  seei 
tolerable  distinctaess. 

Oünagh  gazed  vacantly  round  the  reo 
some  moroents,  when  unusual  appeai 
CBUght  her  eyes.  An  ivory  crucifix, 
usually  stood  on  a  bracket  of  the  same  mi 
against  ihe  wall,  waa  lying  brofcen  on  tbe 
The  arras  was  partly  Itanging  froni  the 
A  carved  ouk  bendi  stotxl  at  th«  wall  b< 
the  bed ;  the  back  was  an  arched  rai 
points  terminated  in  a  star — the  crest,  i 
scroll  beneath  each,  bearing  the  motto  i 
Lynch  family,  "Sargente  spero :''  an< 
ihis  bench  was  spread  tlie  crimäon  de 
covi>rlüt  of  thc  bed,  and  appareotly  some  t 
bedijlolhes  beneath  it.  On  thc  floor  she 
ccived  one  of  her  father's  glaves,  and  the  i 
day  tiow  showed  it  was  wct  wilb  blood,  p] 
of  which  wcrc  near  it  also. 

A  dc5)>eratc  expectation  of  sorae  unk 
evil  posscsscd  the  mind  uf  Oonagh  al 
sight— she  rushed  forward,  seized,  and  will 
the  coverlet,  and  beheld  the  inanimate  bc 
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Sir  Patrick  stretched  on  the  bench  !  Fierce  de- 
fiance  still  Inrked  in  ihe  Lines  of  his  face,  and 
his  still  unclosed  eyes  glarcd  wildly  ;  tlie  crim- 
son  cushion  on  which  he  lay,  contrasted  with 
his  pale  check,  and  his  firmly  closed  lip  alone 
denoted  the  rigidity  of  death. 

Oonagh  gave  one  long  shriek  at  the  sight : 
like  all  wJtnesses  of  unforeseen  destructior,  she 
CDutd  not  believe  life  was  actually  exlinguished, 
and  her  first  itnpulse  was  lo  seek  assistance. 
She  ran  through  the  next  room  to  the  door 
at  which  she  had  first  vainly  tricd  to  obtain  ad- 
miltance,  and,  wholly  forgetfid  of  that  circum- 
stance,  made  repeated  attempts  to  open  it,  caü- 
ing  to  all  who  she  thought  might  perhaps  be 
within  hcaring ;  but  the  unbrokcn  süence  and 
quiet  conlinued. 

She  retumed  distractedly  to  her  father ;  the 
bright  füll  sunshine  was  on  his  ghastly  face, 
and  even  the  few  minutes  that  had  etapsed  fram 
the  first  diacovery,  had  produced  more  ccrCain 
evidence  that  human  help  was  evermore  vain 
for  hini  ! 

To  tbe  sad,  to  those  even  who  have  long 

been  beavdy  afflicted,  the  many  pleasant  objects 
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yet  couIJ  not  imagitie  liow  the  deplorable  catas- 
trophe  was  wrought.  Could  this  event  be  con- 
nected with  the  absence  of  Sir  Maurice  P  was 
it  known  in  the  caslle  ?  were  his  vassals  trea- 
cheroiis?  or  how  had  the  secret  murderer 
reached  him  ? 

Miss  Lynch  sank  on  her  kneea  by  her  fatlier, 
and  prayed  distractedly.  When  her  recollection 
grew  less  confiised,  she  again  passcd  througb 
the  private  dunr,  and  called  for  aasistance ;  this 
tirae  she  was  qutckly  anawered  by  Joyce  Ma- 
lone  and  Terence,  who  perceived  she  was  al- 
ready  acquainied  wiih  her  misfoitune,  which 
she  fuund  they  had  come  to  disclose. 

The  circumstances  of  the  evcnl  were  thu<  re- 
counted: — Late  at  night,  a  sharp  knocking  at 
the  gate  had  induced  Sir  Patrick  to  admit  three 
persons,  who  presentcd  Sir  Maurice  Bellew's 
ring  in  loken  of  their  being  despatched  from 
him.  After  Terence,  by  Sir  Patrick's  desirc, 
had  led  the  way  to  the  library,  the  porter  in- 
vited  the  rest  of  the  Company  (consisting  of 
aeveral  persona)  into  the  great  hall :  some  com- 
plained  of  fatigue  and  thirst,  on  which  he  cour- 
teously  offered   to   call   a  fellow-servant,  who 
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woulcl  provide  some  refreshment.  He  went  o 
for  the  purpose,  and  ihe  grealer  part  of  ll 
Company  followed  Tereuce  and  iheir  comp 
nioDS  to  Sir  Patricks  library.  The  foremc 
presented  a  lelter,  observinj^  that  Sir  M» 
ricc  had  advised  instant  attentioa  might  I 
paid  to  ils  contenis.  They  were  written  in 
cypher  in  which  he  had  already  received  moi 
dtspatches,  and  while  taktng  a  cursorv  gisu 
of  lliis  one,  he  was  informcd  by  the  messenge 
that  thcy  bore  a  Warrant  against  him  for  hig 
treason,  for  which  he  was  theo  apprehendei 
Thosc  who  had  followed  their  companiiHis  I 
the  library,  nuw  entered ;  their  nutober,  m 
all  heilig  well-armed,  showed  tbeir  prifioiM 
that  reaistancc:  would  be  vain. 

From  their  entrance  hnving  beeil  gained  fa 
presenting  the  seaUring  of  Sir  Maurice,  tbei 
was  every  reaeon  lo  suppose  he  had  falle 
inCo  their  hands,  or  perished  in  resisting  then 
circumstances  calculated  so  show  Sir  PatrK 
that  the  Government  were  well  acquainted  wil 
all  it  was  für  liis  interest  and  safety  to  kee 
from  them.  He  could  not  doubt  that  attündi 
and  death  awaited  him,  if  he  BuboHttedi  i 
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his  chance  of  escape  by  open  Opposition  was 
equally  unlikdy.  Hia  servants  and  retainers, 
di.spersed,  at  rest,  and  unexpecting,  could  not 
be  summoned  to  his  aid^  his  opponcnts  were 
too  numerous  to  encountcr  with  a  «ngle  arm 
with  any  bope  of  success. 

Too  brave,  and  too  much  uscd  to  dtfticulty 
and  danger  to  lose  his  self-possession,  he  heard 
^hdr  errand  without  apparent  discomposure; 
examined  the  Warrant  with  curiosity,  but  with- 
out any  seeming  apprehension  ;  and  acqutesced 
with  indifTerence  to  the  proposal  of  sealing  up 
hia  papers;  while  he  internally  revolved  the 
pDssibility  of  hazarding  an  expedient  that  still 
seemed  to  affurd  some  hope. 

Were  it  possible  to  join  his  friends  in  France, 
the  hour  that  restored  King  James  would  bring 
back  all  that  he  niust  now  cede  to  bis  enemies. 
He  therefore  expressed  himself  confident  of 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  Government  of  his 
integrity ;  oifered  some  casket  of  papers  for 
jnspection ;  and,  when  near  the  low  door  of 
the  arras-hangings,  he  suddenly  Struck  down 
one  of  the  officers,  over  whose  prostrate  body 
be  leaped,  aud  iiastÜy  ascended  the  little  stair- 
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case,  as  one  vhoae  life  depeods  upon  his 
The  low  and  narrow  door  only  MÜaw 
pursuers  to  foUow  aingly ;  and,  as  ihej 
nol  ihe  Castle,  tliere  was  a  fair  pros; 
his  eluding  their  search. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  done  so ;  bi 
oF  the  party,  who  had  remaiDed  at  Um 
on  receiving  a  hasty  notice  from  one  o 
companions  from  the  window,  joined  tb 
suit,  and,  having  the  advaatage  of  b« 
much  nearer,  soon  overtook  Sir  Patricl 
was  proceeding  to  Duncaskin  Bay,  in  t 
tentioD  of  escaping  by  water.  Piodtng  l 
detained  and  surrounded,  tbere  was  n 
left  for  it,  but  to  cut  his  vay  tbrouf 
enemies,  or  seil  his  life  dearly  ia  tbe  atl 
His  adversaries  were  well  armed,  while  1 
only  a  couteau  de  ckasse.  They  were  for 
time  deterred  from  closing  OQ  bim,  fro 
certainty  that  the  first  who  did  so  must  j 
But  their  friends  were  advanclng,  and  si 
some  of  Sir  Patrick's  servants.  The  ü 
his  opponents  was  cut  down,  and  met 
instant  death  :  the  second  succecded  in  w 
ing  the  couteau  de  ckasie  froiD  hit  | 
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not  without  receiving  a  wound,  whicli  irritated 
him  so  much,  iliat,  in  the  struggle  that  ensued, 
Sir  Patrick  receivetl  a  morlal  wound  in  tbc 
neck.  The  blood  flowed  so  rapidly,  ihat  his 
last  sigli  was  breathed  as  soon  as  h'is  enemies 
were  conscious  of  their  victory. 

His  servants  were  permitted  to  bear  his  body 
to  bis  owQ  Chamber,  and  theo  underwent  a 
kind  of  examinatioD.  Schenk  and  Father  Mo- 
riarty  were  detained  on  suspicion,  (of  wbich 
the  latter  alune  was  deserving,)  and  Schenk 
was,  therefore,  speedily  Hberated.  Owing  to 
the  narrow  Observation  Sir  Patrick^  conduct 
had  for  a  long  time  undergone,  and  to  the 
evidence  Pinelli  had  coUected,  while  in  bis 
feigned  character  so  long  a  resident  at  KiU 
tarle,  the  Government  were  fiilly  aware  of  Sir 
Patrick's  ofiences,  and  those  of  bis  instruments. 

Oonagh  had  quitted  her  cbamber  while  the 
servants  were  under  examination,  nliich  was 
the  rcason  she  had  penetrated  to  her  father's 
Apartment  wilhout  meeting  any  one.  In  the 
utter  desolation  that  surrounded  her,  the  only 
consolotion  she  had  was  to  know  fhat  Maurice 
had  not  voluntarily  abandaned  her.     But  then 
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she  could  not  doubt  he  was  in  thi 
of  his  enemies — that  he  was  &  prisor 
in  (langer  of  losing  life  and  fortune. 

The  horrible  catastrophe  of  her  fath 
lyzed  and  stupified  her  faculties.  She 
hours  gaztng  vacantly  on  the  faiiiilisr 
that  had  used  to  Surround  him  in  his  i 
and  library.  She  prayed  hourly  for  h'v. 
happincss.  She  gazed  on  the  picturea 
Patrick  and  her  mother — liis  strong  an 
ful  fi^ure — the  steel  breastplate  wl 
was  represented  as  wearing — the  stronj 
he  appeared  to  grasp  —  the  vie*  of 
in  the  background,  and  a  acroll  in  I 
beaiing  his  device,  a  star — the  motto 
gente  spero," — his  proud  and  animatei 
tenance  .'  His  armour  had  proved  vain 
was  now  no  band  to  grasp  the  streng 
There  was  no  heir  to  bear  that  crest 
motto  would  no  longer  apply  to  earthlj 
and  Sir  Patrick  had  thought  but  little  t 
hopcs  which  were  spirilual ! 

Hardly  was  her  falher  consigned  to  th 
wheii  ii  was  necessary  to  announce  to  i 
that  the  Castle  and  Isnds  of  Kiltarle  wen 
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to  tbe  crowDy  and  she  must  prepare  to  quit 
tbe  inheritance  which  was  once  to  have  belong» 
ed  to  her  and  to  Maurice  BellewI  All  the 
estates  which  were  to  be  her'^s  in  right  of  her 
father,  were  now  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

This  was  not,  however,  a  denunciation  of 
poverty ;  Cor  the  ample  property  of  the  Plunkets 
devolved  to  her  in  right  of  her  matemal  an- 
oeston,  and  was  so  settled  as  not  to  be  affected 
by  her  fiuher^s  political  errors. 

Little  as  we  are  influeuced  by  oonsidenitioii 
€o€  jJkcoee  in  early  youtb,  there  was  Daeb 
to  afict  Odnagfa  in  parting  witb  her  plaee  and 
peopie:.     It  was  dislrestti^  to  hcar  the  lif 
fatioDsof  the  poor  old  tewuits  at  lomaf  ^tbe 
fiunUy.^     8be  was  toid  Iimm— iriMi  uk>$  U  tiitr 
pfniliar  urisiiM  cadi  Ind  %m  UsA  mMinnpimmh^ 
ment  and  reglet  tlnadbefMU  WT^tfit^wümtiM: 
of  sunpUcity  aad  asf  rnÜktsnaMC  4i>  ttämmmi^  ikfuf 
enumerased  the  litdr  fmMm  tfn^  imi  U/^ 
to  reoeiTe  tiom  Iht  iand;^  and^  H^^^mk^  Vt  vs» 
obtsdn  tbe  §■  iiawii  *ii  tli«r  «ihj^K«»  5kv»  f^Msr 
future  wBSMUrm  ;  md  4mf  mmemimm^  ^  lä^-^ 
«uid  aaeedoles  «f  ft«r  yagiiaoi  wÄ  SmuÜj  uac 
Miss  LyMk  fmamU  4ma^^  pttA^  ioßt^  i^i^jim. 
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She  endeavoured  to  dwell  od  thecoasolxtu 
afforded  by  tlie  knowledge  of  tbe  wealth  d 
rived  from  her  mother,  which  would  still  e 
able  her  to  Ecrve  her  oltl  dependents ;  perb>{ 
to  biiy  back  a  part  of  tlie  laad  tbat  liad  bn 
Sir  Fatrick's.  These  were  the  tneditalions  si^ 
gested  by  the  grJef  of  her  father's  retaioer 
for  the  disiracting  auxiety  sbc  endured  oo  ! 
Maurice's  situatioD,  aod  the  horrible  end  of  b 
father,  had  dulled  her  feelJags  on  every  othi 
subject. 

As  Moriarty  and  Schenk  were  detained  ( 
6ome  time  oq  suspicion,  Oonagh  for  tbefii 
time  in  her  life  found  herseif  compelled 
decide  for  herseif  without  seekiog  advice 
encouragement  from  others.  It  added  to  h 
sadneas ;  for  womeo,  ordaitied  and  acrustom 
to  depend  on  others,  have  little  satisfaction 
the  lonelineBS  of  independence,  and  therei 
few  considerations  more  melancholy  than  t 
certainty  that  none  are  ialerestcd  in  jour  li 
cision. 

Sir  Fatrick's  forfeiture  was  now  pronounco 
Kiltarle  ehe  was  obliged  to  quit,  yet  to  renn 
iü  Ireland  tili  the  aSairs  relative  to  her  icmai 
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lag  property  were  arranged  ;  and  at  bU  events 
ehe  could  not  returo  to  France  ere  she  ascer- 
tained  the  fate  of  Bellew. 

Oonagh  resolved  to  remov^  tu  a  convent  at 
Tralee  for  this  period  of  suspense.  Slie  depart- 
cd  wilh  Joyce  Malone.  Blinded  with  tears,  she 
endeavoured  to  catch  a  last  view  of  the  ancient 
huuse  she  was  quitting  for  ever :  slie  turned 
towards  it,  but  her  tears  conccoled  its  gray  old 
walls  from  her  view,  and  the  loud  lamcntations 
aod  passionate  ejaculationa  of  her  attendant, 
alone  told  her  when  that  last  glance  was  im- 
possible. 

The  convent  was  poorly  endowed,  and  con- 
sisted  of  twelve  nnns  and  their  prioress  ;  persona 
of  lesa  conslderation  than  Miss  Lynch,  and  who 
were  greatly  flattered  by  her  aeeking  even  a 
teniporary  retreat  among  theio.  Every  tbing 
consistent  with  tbeir  ruie  was  doiie  to  make 
her  residence  agreeable  to  ber;  and  she  retained 
a  degree  of  liberty  she  would  hardly  bave  en- 
joycd  in  &  French  convent. 

It  was  one  day  announced  to  her  that  one  of 
the  tenant's  daughters  had  walked  to  Tralee 
for   the  sole  purpose  of  aeeing  her.     Oonagh 
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sorrow,  like  every  other,  is  ctxnmon  to  us  both ; 
but  vengeance  is  tny  privilege. 

"  A  few  moments,  a  few  words  only,  I  dare 
venture  et  th'is  moment.  I  caniiot  ieave  this 
kingdom  without  seeingyou;  obtain  the  Abbess''5 
Ieave  to  visit  St.  Agnes'  Well  on  Friday  next. 
Leave  yoxir  attendanCs  at  Cormick's  cottage; 
and  we  shall  meet  again.'" 

Tlien  Maurice  was  not  changed  ! — he  lived  ! — 
they  would  raeet  again  !  And  Oonagh,  who  had 
so  often  sworn  to  detach  her  heart  from  every 
earthly  feeling,  feit  it  suddenly  and  forcibly  re- 
called  to  all  the  delusion,  striiggle,  and  anxiety 
she  had  so  often  and  earnestly  abjured.  She 
had  not  lost  bis  heart,  though  it  had  been  won 
by  a  crime:  Jike  the  rebellions  Israelites,  self- 
reproach  and  fear  departed  löget  her. 

St.  Agnes'  Well  was  a  chalybeate  spring,  to 
which  the  vulgär  in  that  part  of  the  country 
attacbed  a  superslitious  virtue,  and  the  better 
informed  ascribed  some  medtcinal  value.  Some 
persona  who  had,  or  imagined  they  had,  profit- 
ed  by  one  of  these  qualities,  had  enclosed  it 
beneath  an  arched  stone  cell;  and  in  a  small 
Iiouse  adjoiuing  lived  ao  old  woman,  who  ob- 
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she  ordered  to  await  her  return  at  the  cottage 
of  the  old  woman,  and  proceeded  atone  to  tbc 

It  was  one  of  those  dark,  calm,  autumn 
momings,  tbat  ehows  like  the  displeasure  of  a 
friend  :  ihe  unshaken  gossamer,  studded  with 
the  night-dropB,  spread  over  the  furze-bushcs ; 
a  slight  fng  hid  distant  objects,  but  the  air  was 
warm  and  genial :  Oonagh  feit  as  if  she  stood 
OD  the  threshold  of  a  great  sorrow,  in  spite  of 
the  expectation  ofseeing  Maurice.  A  moment 
more,  he  stood  by  her  side,  and  received  a 
tearful  and  speechleas  welcome.  The  circum- 
stences  of  his  absence  and  silence  were  thus 
expiained : — 

On  the  morning  he  left  Eenmare,  he  had  no 
sooner  passed  that  part  of  the  road  which  led 
through  the  more  populous  district,  than  he 
met  a  sniall  party  of  armed  men,  who  first  pass- 
ed tliem,  after  asking  some  trivial  questions, 
but  speedily  turned,  and  surroundcd  Sir  Mau- 
rice and  his  servants,  whom  they  arrested  in 
the  King's  name.  The  altack  was  so  audden, 
the  odds  so  uneqiial,  that  resjstance  would  have 
been  vain,  if  inlendcd ;  but  Sir  Maurice  had 
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so  tliat   I   may  be   at  ease   about   your 


actual  Situation  when  you  are  in  France.  A 
few  motitbs,  nay,  a  shorter  period,  may  place 
ourrightful  King  on  bis  throne;  he  will  reverse 
the  iniquitous  aentence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
restore  your  fortiine  and  minc.  In  France,  be- 
loved  Oonagh,  we  shall  meet  agdn  ;  and,  I 
trust,  the  only  Bepnration  we  shall  ihen  ever 
know,  is  ihat  time  in  which  we  shal!  crush  the 
usurper.  Delay  not  to  leave  tbiä  unhappy 
cMuntry — forget  the  sorrows  you  have  known 
in  it — forget  every  thing  but  me,  and  that  we 
Bliall  soon  meet  again  !" 

"  We  may  meet,  Maurice,"  she  replied ; 
*'  we  may — but  we  may  not !  Too  certainly,  a 
great  slruggle  will  soon  take  place:  in  the 
Woody  days  that  mny  be  appointed,  even  in 
victory,  I  may  lose  you — and  what  then  will 
this  dark  world  and  King  James's  success  be  to 
meP  I  feel  an  internal  conviction,  that  for  us 
all  will  end  ill : — my  father  feil — and  you  ! — oh, 
Maurice !" 

"  If  I  shoutd,"  replied  Bellew,  "  you  will 
remember  that  I  did  my  duty  ;  you  will  often 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OoNACH  returned  to  the  convent  to  wi 
to  pray,  and  to  hope  for  better  times.  Sheg 
every  liour  raore  anxious  to  retum  to  Fr« 
andawaited  with  much  impatience  the  arm 
mentofher  aSaJrs  in  Ireland. 

The  sisters  of  the  convent,  her  present  ab 
were  Insh  gentlewonien.  Most  of  them 
entered  it  in  early  life,  and  known  but  I 
previously  of  society  ;  had  recetved  ft?w  ad' 
tages  of  education,  and  possessed  no  attnc 
as  compauione  for  one  «ho,  in  her  short 
quaintance  with  the  world,  had  seen  onljr 
graceful  and  Buperior  class  belonging  to 
court  of  Louis  the  Fourteehlh.  The  loneli 
of  Kiltarle  was  equalied,  and  had  only  chai 
ts  Dature,  aad  for  the  worae,  as  those  k 
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who  in  deep  anxiety,  or  heavy  affliction,  are 
not  allowed  to  dwell  oq  those  pmnfui  interests 
without  Interruption — not  from  kind  and  anxi- 
0U8  friends,  but  from  the  indifferent,  who  force 
their  attention  to  trifles,  and  disttirb,  without 
diverting,  the  heart  *'  from  its  own  bitterness." 

The  petty  jealoiisies,  chüdish  vexations,  and 
trifliag  cares  which  consumed  the  lime  and 
filled  the  nitnds  of  these  poor  ladies,  Struck 
Miss  Lynch  with  surprise;  and  rather  desecrat> 
ed  her  ideas  of  cloistral  solitude,  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  convent  where  she  had 
witnessed  the  ardent  piety,  and  sincere  abs- 
traction  from  worldly  feelings,  that  distin* 
guished  her  aunt  Theresa. 

The  lirst  circumatance  that  brokc  the  uni- 
formity  of  her  anxJeties  was  a  letter  announ- 
cing  the  safe  arrival  of  Maurice  at  Paris.  It 
expressed  the  wärmest  affection,  but  the  ge- 
neral  tone  was  more  sad,  and  less  sanguine>  than 


it  had  ever  been  before.     He  was   i 


upon 


the  epot,  and  saw  all  the  exaggerated  confi- 
dence  with  which  the  court  of  St.  Germain's  had 
misrepresented  their  expectations  of  aupporl 
and  Buccess.     He  saw  the  innumerable  cUim> 
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Ulla  depending  on  Kiog  James's  bountj,  and 
his  struggle  to  help  ttiem  a)l,  wliich,  in  <^it 
o(  tlie  truly  royal  magnificence  of  Louü,  "u 
almost  impossible.  Every  hour  increasetJ  bis 
dtfficulties,  and  the  number  of  petittonere.  Al 
uDce  a  beggar  and  a  bing,  perhaps  vo  man  lad 
ever  been  pUced  in  a  positi'oD  more  fertSeia 
embarrassment  and  mortificatioD. 

It  in  Strange  tbat  Jatnex,  whose  erron. 
though  great,  were  only  Ihosc  of  opinion,  (6r 
none  can  question  the  sincrrity  of  one  «bo 
proved  it  by  such  signal  sai-rifices,)  of  all  mcy 
narchs,  aeems  to  obtain  the  least  syrnpathy  ftm 
thoee  wlio  read  the  detuÜs  of  his  history ;  wbiti 
niany  more  faulty  characters  are  eulngized  awJ 
bewailed.  Yet  he'  possessed  many  good  quaH' 
lies.  Turenne  rated  his  valour  so  bigh,  atti 
ubserve,  "  If  ever  man  was  bum  without  feu*,  ii 
is  the  Duke  of  York ;"  and  the  most  renuut 
able  proof  of  the  constant  and  eSVetual  open 
tioD  of  his  reltgious  belief  was,  that  his  natu 
rally  harsh  and  severe  disposition  became  en 
tirely  changed,  in  the  lalter  years  of  his  life,  ti 
a  mildness  wholly  unusual  at  an  age,  and  in  i 
Situation,  so  much  more  likely  to  irritate  wi 
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embitter  it  He  sacrificed  hia  all.  (and  ihe 
stake  was  not  mean,)  to  bring  his  people  to  the 
failh  he  considered  necessary  to  saivation:  if 
he  faiied,  we  may  blame  his  judgment,  but  we 
must  respect  his  intention, — a  homage  due  to  all, 
whatever  their  conduct  may  be,  who  are  not 
guided  in  il  by  any  selfish  consideration,  or 
hope  of  personal  advantage, 

While  the  Jute,  ihe  poetry,  the  grace  and 
loveliness  of  the  beanteous  Mary  of  Scotland, 
are  accepted  aa  claims  for  forgiveness  for  her 
violent  and  changeful  passiona,  thirst  of  ven- 
geance,  and  entire  absence  of  principle,  even  by 
ihose  generatiuns  who  never  could  hear  her  gra- 
cious  greeting,  and  nn  whom  her  matchless  face 
has  only  faintly  smiled  in  fading  canvass  ;  the 
harsh  reserve,  unbending  determination,  and. 
ungraceful  coldness  of  James  the  Second,  has 
fttiled  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  his  licentious 
youth,  his  bigoled  maturity,  and  even  for  his 
devoted  and  truly  religious  age.  Perhaps  there 
never  were  produced  two  more  striking  exam- 
ples  of  the  impression  derived  froni  personal 
quatities,  having  so  long  survived  their  pos- 
sessors  i 

u  5 
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Maurice  had  hitherto  Ijved  among  i 
whose  zeal  was  prompted  by  abstract  bdii 
indefeasible  right,  or  Ihose  whose  ioteresi 
theoi  fiercely  to  profess  and  defend  it. 
youtliful  and  romantic  heart  coofournkd 
cause  and  the  leader:  he  gloried  in  bis  i 
tcrested  deTotion  to  each.  For  the  fint 
he  heard  in  France  that  species  of  ridicule 
contempt,  both  which  Icd,  a  Century  laier, 
more  bloody  catastrophe  in  that  country. 
the  first  time  hc  had  an  opportunity  of  obeei 
how  bhnd  King  James  and  his  partisass  we 
the  realities  of  their  Situation,  and  what  wer 
sufierings  of  pcnury  in  those  whose  early  h 
of  careless  luxnry  had  unfitted  them  to 
it,  or  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  vulgär 
humble  carea  for  the  morrow,  «rbicb  ai 
heavy  a  tax  on  to-day.  While  the  prit 
some  revohed  st  Uviiig  on  Louises  ch 
dealt  by  James's  hand,  the  avidity  of  o 
murmiired  at  the  narrow  portion  allotted  tl 
and  the  affectionate  hcarts  of  his  true  KP 
werc  wrung  by  finding  tliemselves  a  at 
hurthen,  adding  to  the  embarrassments  ot 
they  would  have  died  to  serve  ! 
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Various  a&  these  foeÜDgs  were,  they  produced 
gloom,  sadness,  and  discontcnt  io  all.  That 
rapid,  uncooscioiis  calculation  of  the  chances 
of  human  destiny,  so  common  to  those  who 
reäect  much  and  hope  little,  which  men  have 
agreed  to  call  "  presentiment,"  foretold  a  dis- 
astrous  dose  to  tlieir  present  efforts  and  future 
hopes.  The  free  wild  breche  which  swept  the 
noble  terrace  of  St.  Germain's,  and  the  far- 
Stretching  forest  of  Laye,  seemed  the  "  Pro- 
testant wind"  forbidding  them  again  to  breathe 
£nglish  air. 

From  these  contemplations  Bellew  anxiously 
turned  to  the  hopes  hc  founded  on  the  valour 
of  his  master's  adherents,  and  the  generotis 
uustaDce  of  Louis,  in  whose  hands  he  could 
Dot  then  guess  James  was  a  tool:  an  eipensive 
tool  it  is  true,  bul  no  niore,  to  the  royaX  J'rienä, 
who  excited  him  to  the  iiioet  violent  and  self- 
prejudicial  measures,  at  the  samc  momcnt  that  he 
peasiooed  his  minister,  (Lord  Sunderland,)  and 
employed  Barillon,  his  own  ambassador,  to  di^ 
tribute  money  among  the  English  mol-contents, 
while  clainiing  from  the  world  the  cbaracter  of  a 
benefactor,  and  from   the  victim  of  this  signal 
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treachery  the  contidence  of  B  friend  and  the 
äiibmission  of  a  dependent.  But  the  böser 
dregs  of  human  niotives  are  lonf^t  in  deve- 
loping  themselves;  and  distrust  of  Louis'a  an- 
cerity  did  not  then  occur  to  any  of  James's  ad. 
herenls, 

Maurice,  however,  throughout  his  letter,  ia 
splle  of  his  wish  to  write  encourajpngly,  crealed 
a  contrary  Impression.  He  urged  Ooasgli  lo 
seil  her  mother's  propeny  and  hasten  ta  France; 
he  loved  too  sincerely,  and  was  too  confident  of 
her  entire  alfection,  to  feel  a  cold  scruple  at 
availing  liimself  of  the  fortunc  being  now  «i- 
lirely  on  her  side ;  it  was  ample,  though  now 
only  consisting  of  what  her  falher's  attainder 
could  not  deprive  her,  by  the  estate  posM-ssed 
in  right  of  her  mother. 

Oonagh  was  chcercd  and  enchanied  nt  hi* 
letter ;  in  spitc  of  the  jealous  vigilance  wiih 
whiüb  shc  examined  evory  sentcnce,  she  could 
not  find  one  word  that  could  inflict  distrust  and 
depression  by  its  coldness  or  ambiguity.  He 
had  written  to  her  as  she  would  have  writltm  in 
his  Situation,  wbich  rarely  occurs  in  correspon- 
dence   bctweeu   a   man   and  woman   who   love 
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each  other^  they  are  apt  not  to  make  allowancc 
for  the  different  modea  of  fecling,  and  still  more 
for  the  difference  in  its  expression,  that  cduca- 
tion,  habit,  and  sex,  liave  caiised. 

"  Yes,'"  Said  Miss  Lynch,  as  sbe  laid  down 
the  letter,  "  whatover  my  fault  has  been  in  ob- 
taining  the  spell,  it  has  provcd  cßcctual;  and 
what  would  I  not  give,  that  I  had  fairly  and 
really  won  the  noble  heart  I  hold  by  a  base 
stratagem !" 

According  to  the  advice  given  by  her  lover, 
she  applied  to  her  agent  to  forward  the  sale  of 
her  lands,  and  tranquilly  awaitcd  the  comple- 
tion  of  this  arrangement. 

At  this  period  she  received  notice  that  one  of 
her  father''s  retainers  had  applied  to  the  Abbess 
for  permission  to  wait  upon  her;  and  being 
asked  whethcr  she  wishcd  to  adinit  bim,  she 
enquired  his  name,  and  learncd  it  was  Hernian 
Schenk.  Though  that  naine  recalled  some 
melancholy  as  well  as  some  embarrassing  re- 
membrances,  she  did  not  wisli  to  decline  his 
Visit,  and  signified  to  the  superior  that  she  dc- 
■ired  his  adniitiance. 

Schenk    appeared    lo    valuc    the    pcvmission 
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"  Even  if  circutnstances  bad  not  conipeUed 
to  ask  the  hooour  of  an  interview,"  he  n 
"  I  could  not  have  quitted  this  country  wii 
out  requesting  leave  to  offer  a  res|>ectful  &i 
well  to  tlie  daughter  of  my  revered  patroo, 
wish  her  all  the  happioess  she  desems  ai 
bids  fair  to  attain ;  and  above  all,  it  is  mj  du 
as  an  honest  man,  to  learn  from  her  own  li 
whether  I  have  justly  and  fairly  fullillpd  < 
part  of  a  compact  which  she  haa  so  liberal 
rewarded.  I  could  not  enjoy  the  recompenae 
Science  in  this  instance  without  being  satisfied 
mostfullif  satisfied,  tliat  tt  is  not  the  zeal  of  i 
labour,  but  the  triuniph  of  its  success,  thal  y 
rewarded.  I  shall  thcn  freely  and  gratefui 
apply  to  my  own  benefit  the  eamings  of  r 
Service,  and  forget  the  vigils  and  hanrds 
Performance  demanded.  Forgive  me  tbi 
madam,  for  an  enquiry,  that  in  other  cireu 
stances  would  justly  be  deemed  a  most  t 
warrantable  impertinence ;  sufier  me  lo  a 
whether  you  are  satisfied  of  Sir  Mauii 
Bellew's  devoted  attachment,  and  whether  y<i 
Union  continues  to  be  an  event  resolved  on 
both  r 
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Oonagh  signi6ed  that  it  was. 

"  It  is  well,  madam,"  replied  Schenk ;  "  I 
can  then  have  no  hesilation  in  availing  myself 
of  the  Instrument  by  which  you  assigned  tne  the 
eatale  of  Ardcarrick,  liowever  I  must  regret 
that  circumstances  have  made  your  bounty  bear 
a  more  considerable  proportion  to  your  meana 
than  wheo  it  was  bestowed  on  me." 

After  a  few  more  expressions  of  good-will 
and  interest,  Schenk  dcparted,  and  M!gs  Lynch 
reflected,  not  without  uneasincss,  on  the  hasty 
gratitude  with  which  she  had  originally  alien- 
ated  so  large  a  share  of  her  property.  At  ttie 
time  she  gave  it,  the  ample  eatates  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick had  made  it  seeni  hut  a  moderate  remune- 
ration  for  all  she  desired  on  earlh.  IJttle  as 
she  knew  of  her  affidrs,  she  was  aware  that 
Ardcarrick  included  the  grealer  proportion  of 
her  molher's  portion,  which  was  now  to  be  her 
sole  dependence.  How  was  she  to  accounl  to 
Maurice  and  the  world  for  this  singuiar  libe- 
rahty  towards  the  German  ?  and  what  would 
remain  to  them  ? 

While  still  perplexed  with  conjectures,  a  few 
days  after  Schenk'e  visit,  she  received  two  let- 
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ters ;  one  from  her  agent,  containiog  s  detaik 
account  of  her  pecuniary  a&iürs,  aad  statiq 
Ihal  Mr.  Herman  Schenk,  late  agent  in  S 
Patrick's  mining  speculation,  had  put  in  a  diii 
to  the  estate  of  Ardcarrick,  and  produced  a 
instrument,  apparently  aigned  and  executed  b 
herseif,  entitling  him  to  the  whole  of  Uiat  pn 
perty. 

The  Kgent  continiied,  that  some  doubts  hm 
bwn  cxcited  as  to  this  paper  being  genuiot 
as  Mr.  Schenk  had  received  a  considerafal 
fitipend  for  his  direction  of  tho  mioes,  fron 
Sir  Patrick;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  gif 
in  question  had  rendcred  it  suspicious.  Mi» 
Lynch  would  probably  reuieniber,  that  a  fei 
years  back  a  pari  only  of  the  tract  call« 
Ardcarrick  had  belonged  to  the  Lynch  funUi 
in  right  of  Miss  Plunket;  ihat  her  otbei 
estate,  numcd  Inchcaliiach,  had  been  exchanged 
for  the  reniainder  of  it,  with  the  approbadoi 
of  all  concenied,  as  it  was  considered  most  ad- 
vantageous  for  her  daughtcr  so  to  do.  In  fact 
therefore,  Ardcarrick  now  comprehended  lh( 
whole  nearly  of  what  remained  to  Miss  Lynch 
l'lie  agent  added,   that  the  imporlauce  of  thi 
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transaction  made  him  fed  it  a  dntj  lo 
her   final  orden,  and    to  recomnifnd  mature 
consideratioD  ere  she  ceded  rights  ao  Taloable. 

In  spite  of  the  respectfbl  and  cautioiia  mao- 
ner  in  which  this  address  was  expiesnd,  h  was 
easy  for  Oonagh  to  perceiTe,  tliat  die  agent 
considered  her  cooduct  actuated  by  a  fiiUy 
almost  amountiog  to  madness. 

She  dreaded  to  open  the  otber  letter,  wliich 
was  from  Lord  Rostellan,  as  she  bad  feared, 
and  b^an  with  apologies  for  uDsoagfat  ioter- 
ference,  but  expressed  bis  hope  tbat  the  friend- 
ship  and  connexioo  so  long  subsisthig  between 
her  father  and  himself,  the  relatioD  in  wbkfa 
he  stood  to  Sir  Maurice  Bellew,  and  the  en- 
gagement  between  her  and  the  Utter,  might 
all  be  urged  as  circumstances  whereon  he  might 
found  a  claim  to  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
bis  advice ;  particularly  äs  persons  of  her  age — 
above  all,  females — stood  greatly  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  older  friends  of  the  other  sex,  on 
occanons  involving  pecuniary  transactions. 

He  proceeded  to  say,  her  agent  had  informed 
him  of  Schenk^s  claim,  and  the  deed  said  to 
be  her's,  which  assigned   to  him   almost   the 
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whole  of  her  remainitig  fortune.  He  cool 
not  help  suspecting  that  Schenk,  of  «hoM  b 
tegrit;  he  had  ever  entertaiaed  a  meaD  0|iBM 
had  cither  forged  the  paper,  or  in  some  «i 
most  foully  imposed  upon  her.  "  In  anj  tac, 
continued  Lord  Rostellan,  "  of  whal  ntln 
are  the  Services  which  demand  auch  a  prince 
recompease?  It  were  too  much,  if  you  « 
still  the  heiress  of  KUtarle ;  but,  in  y» 
present  Situation,  madni^ss  cotild  hardly  accou 
for  your  sacrifice,  almost  of  the  roeans  of  U™ 
to  the  avarice  of  a  man  to  whom  you  cani 
owe  any  considerable  Obligation.  He  b 
therefore,  counselled  her  man  of  buaiiwss 
take  no  step  tili  he  agaiD  heard  from  M 
Lynch." 

Oonagh  was  overwhetmed  with  consten 
tion.  She  had  voluatarily  given  the  promiK 
Schenk,  and,  at  the  time,  tbought  the  na 
pense  hardly  adequate  to  the  blessiog  p 
chased.  He  had  fultiUed  his  part  of  the 
gagement ;  and  the  apparent  faimcss  displa; 
iD  his  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  such  ' 
the  case  before  he  advaoced  his   claim  to 
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reward,  made  her  blosh  to  entertain  ereti  a 
wish  to  reyoke  it.  Yet  how  was  she  to  plead 
his  senrice,  when  she  had  promised  never  to 
diTulge  its  nature  ?  And  if  she  did  not,  what 
opinion  would  Lord  BosteUan,  or  even  Maurice 
Bellew,  form  of  her  oonduet  ? 

A  little  reflection  conyinoed  her,  that,  what- 
ever  her  suffering  might  be  in  conseqaence, 
it  was  her  duty  to  keep  the  promise  she  had 
made.  She  therefore  informed  the  agent,  that 
it  was  tnie,  she  had,  in  consideration  of  Mr. 
Herman  Schenk^s  great  senriees,  sorreodered 
to  him  her  right  in  the  lands  of  Ardcarrick ; 
that  the  change  in  her  Situation  could  not  re» 
lease  her  from  the  promise  made  ere  it  took 
place,  howerer  unfavourable  to  her  interests 
the  fulfilment  might  be.  She  conduded  by 
lequestiDg  he  would  tum  all  that  remained  of 
her  property  into  money,  and  remit  it  to  a 
banker  in  Paris. 

To  Lord  Bostellan  she  dwelt  on  the  serrices 
of  Schenk  generaily,  and  the  sacredness  of  her 
promise;  and,  to  dimmish  his  surprise  at  her 
inunificence,  truly  added,  that  wben  the  do- 
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more  aettled  times.  Maurice  ms  no«  ntterly 
peDnyless,  and  dependent  on  the  bountj  oi  a 
master  himself  a  dependenl.  Tbe  only  bope 
the  fulure  helti  out  «ras  the  cbaoca  o(  Smtg 
William's  overthroir ;  tili  that  eTent,  (if  ever 
it  did  take  place,)  Maurice  would  of  coune 
attend  King  James  on  every  expeditioo;  hü 
cx>DtinuBl  absence,  aod  tbeir  niuttial  porertj, 
would  make  tlieir  mamed  life  one  </  the 
greatest  privation  and  dtfficulty,  and  Itave  her 
exposed  to  a  ihousaad  morti6cation&.  Tbe 
couree  he  hnped  Miss  LyDch  would  punoe  was 
to  return  to  the  protection  of  iier  respectable 
xuntt  and  the  safety  of  her  coDfeot,  tili  ibeir 
marriage  could  be  arrauged  with  better  pro- 
spects.  He  was  sure  she  would  aee  thit  äi- 
cunistance  as  he  did ;  and  he  would  aid  the 
representations  the  would  doubtless  make  lo 
Bellew,  with  all  the  earnestness  aod  Mal  of 
whicli  he  was  capable. 

He  then  took  leave  of  ber  with  an  air  of 
coldness  and  suspicion  tbat  pierced  her  beart, 
when  ehe  refiected  that  it  was  Maurice*!  oeanat 
friend  and  relation  from  whom  »be  thu»  partcd : 
the  same  man  who  would  have  Xood  by  at  tbcir 
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as  it  was  blown  towards  her  from  the  coltageE, 
received  a  sigh  of  adieu — though  ahe  wenl  to 
Maurice  Belletr. 

Her  earliest  object  at  Paria  was  to  join  Ma- 
dame de  Montchanais,  where  she  found  Sir 
Maurice  waiiing  her  arrival.  The  great  joy  of 
meeting  after  so  niany  diingers  and  so  niuch  sor- 
row,  baDJshed  for  some  hours  every  other  consi- 
deralion  ;  they  forgot  tlie  past,  and  thought  not 
of  the  future.  Oonngh  was  Batisfied  that  Mau- 
rice loved  her. 

The  next  day  Madame  de  Montchanais  car- 
ried  her  to  pay  her  resptcts  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Germain's,  Its  aspect  was  not  yet  that  ofan 
exile's  retreat :  there  was  still  the  reflected 
splendour  of  Versailles;  the  hopcs,  the  intrigucs 
of  former  rivalries,  to  aniniate  and  distract  the 
iohabitaDta;  the  grace  and  dignity  of  Mary  of 
Modena,  and  the  prejudice  which  hallowed  the 
cause  and  person  of  its  melancholy  master. 

Oonagh  was  received  with  kindness  and  dis- 
tinction,  as  the  daughter  of  an  elficient  and  dis- 
tinguished  partisan.  The  Queen  begged  her  to 
remember  that  though  she  liad  lost  a  father,  she 
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had  found  a  mother,  wbo  wislied  to  retain 
titte  lill  she  was  consigned  to  the  prol« 
of  a  husbnnd.  An  apartment  in  ihe  pakce 
alotted  to  her  use,  and  it  was  understood 
was  to  reside  there  tili  her  oiarriage  took  p 

Two  circunistaDces  reconciled  and  ejea 
dered  tliis  plan  oiore  agrceable  to  Oonagh  i 
a  return  to  her  convent.  As  Maurice  i 
iiecessarily  remain  with  tte  King,  she  wi 
niore  frequently  have  him  wiiH  her;  and 
convent  would  have  recalled  the  rcmembr 
of  the  resolutions  now  given  up,  and  perl 
a  feeling  of  ahanie  at  having  originally  m 
tained  with  such  pertinacity  a  purpose  n 
quiahed  so  eagerly. 

Soon  after  her  eätablishment  at  St.  Germ« 
the  money  her  agent  had  promised  to  n 
reached  Paris ;  and  her  having  ceded  J 
carrick  to  the  German  bccame  kaown  to  & 
rice  Belle w. 

He  did  not  view  it  with  the  suspicioi 
Lord  Rosicllan ;  but  he  asked  her  if  she 
noi  think  she  had  been  too  hberal  ?  "  Mv  i 
Oonagh,  surely  your  generosity  has  led  you 
für.     The  eervicea  of  Schenk  ia    the  capi 
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for  which  he  was  empJoyed  were  amply  remu- 
uerated  ;  and  in  other  points  of  view  I  have  a 
slight  opinion  of  bis  merit  and  character.  Hv 
was  an  empiric.  You  remember  the  aatrological 
nonsense  he  used  to  talk;  I  am  convinced  if 
we  had  been  simple  enough  to  give  hitn  a  hupe 
of  bcing  bulieved,  he  woiild  have  pretended  to 
possess  the  elixir  vit»,  or  philosopher's  stone. 
Men  who  pretend  to  superhuman  powers,  must 
necessarily  be  impostors.  Teil  me  why  you 
gave  a  reward,  so  much  too  large  for  aoy  Ser- 
vice, to  a  man  apparently  undeserving  of  any  ? 
Perhaps  he  has  made  you  believe  he  was  useful 
in  concealing  or  in  assisting  cur  political  ne~ 
gotiations?  believe  me,  he  was  not  trusted  in 
the  least  degree." 

"  Maurice,"  said  Miss  Lynch,  "  he  did  de- 
serve  reward — a  high  one  !  I  have  solemnty 
promised  never  to  divulge  why  it  was  given— 
do  nut,  tlierefore,  ask  me  :  I  cannot  teil  you ; 
and  it  is  a  deep  sorrow  to  me  to  be  compelied 
to  keep  one  thought  a  myslery  from  you.  It 
is  what  I  hoped  to  have  been  impossible;  it 
will  surely  never  again  occur;  but  I  cannot 
help  it.     Have  you  suflicient  confidence  in  me 
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Oooagh  wept  bitterly :  ehe  was  heftrt-struck 
by  the  generosity  of  Maitrtc«  in  truating  to  her, 
and  by  liis  ready  Submission  to  the  necessity  of 
her  rulfiUlng  an  engagement  so  adverse  to  their 
mutual  intcrests.  She  feit  how  few  men  would 
in  such  a  case  have  refrained  from  insisting  on 
an  explanation.  She  longed  to  teil  him  all,  but 
remembered  her  own  solemo  promise,  and  the 
fate  her  molher  incurred  by  breaking  her's. 
Wor  was  she  without  apprehension  as  to  what 
Maurice's  opinion  might  be  of  one  who  had 
wen  by  an  unlawrul  stratagem,  the  heart  which 
DO  sympathy  of  natural  and  youthful  affection 
had  prompted  to  seek  her's.  Such  knowledge 
might  disgust  the  least  fastidious,  without  any 
other  cause;  but  in  her  case,  the  spell  vhich 
had  proved  so  efficacious  might  be  dissolved  by 
the  fact  being  proniulgated.  Such  she  had 
often  heard  cited  as  the  mysterious  law  of  the 
art  whose  power  she  had  so  rasbly  sought. 
She  forbore  then  to  speak,  and  Maurice  kindly 
endeavoured  to  soothe  and  console  her;  but 
both  were  influenccd  and  re.strained  by  her 
reserve :  he  saw  that  some  of  the  representa- 
H  S 
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CHAPTER    X. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  aspe<:t  of  their 
fortune,  Maurice  urged  Oonagh  lo  marry  imme- 
diately.  The  privations  of  poverty,  he  pleaded, 
were  lighter,  if  endured  together;  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a  husbaad  would  secure  her  froin  a 
thousand  mortificationä  to  which,  in  her  uii- 
connected  Situation,  ehe  woidd  be  exposed. 
Oonagh  &s  anuously  looked  to  the  time  she 
should  become  bis  wife,  aa  if  no  evil  could 
<Kciir  afler  that  event  took  place. 

They  discussed  various  schemes  for  their 
after-life,  in  conformity  wilh  their  narrow  re- 
suurces,  and  there  was  this  dißerenc«  in  their 
mode  of  viewing  their  Situation ;  Oonagh  talk- 
ed  as  if  there  never  could,  or  need  be,  a  change 
in  their  now  gcanty  fortune,  and  as  if  France 
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ful  aasiatance  she  had  accepted  frnm  Schenk  P 
Might  she  rely  on  the  chequered  happiness 
that  still  ofTered  itself  ?  Surely  she  had  paid 
a  heavy  tribute  in  the  loss  of  her  kind  father, 
—  still,  to  have  won  Maurice,  was  too  inuch 
for  one  who  liad  sinned  so  deeply.  Of  exile 
and  poverty  she  endeavoured  to  swell  ihe  evils 
far  beyond  their  real  intensity  in  her  esti- 
mate,  that  she  niight  diminish  the  incredible 
degree  of  her  good  furtune.  She  was  not  suffi- 
cieutly  worldly  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  poverty  is  not  an  evil,  unless  aggravated 
to  wallt ;  and  those  who  possess  the  necessaries 
of  alifc  to  bc  spent  with  those  they  love,  are 
not  entitied  to  make  a  very  high  demand  on 
the  coinpassion  of  their  fellow-creatures  be- 
cause  they  have  not  the  means  of  procuring 
luxuriea ;  and  banishment  loses  ita  nieanlng, 
when  the  exile  is  acconipanied  by  those  whose 
prescnce  would  make  any  land  a  homc. 

She  tried  to  think  she  had  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  her  right  to  enjoy  her  destiny  without 
tbe  pangB  of  self-reproach  diminishing  the 
value  of  its  blessings.  She  recalled  all  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  German  to  induee 
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and  gracious  demeanour  of  Mary  of  Modena, 
the  childish  elegance  of  his  son  James  Francis, 
and  the  long  prejudice  of  the  Eagüsh  people. 

The  orderly  sadness  of  such  a  court  contri- 
buted  to  cherish  Oonagh's  depression ;  for  atl 
who  have  lived  much  in  what  is  called  the 
World,  mu8t  have  feit  that  sorrow  has  need  of 
repoae  and  privacy,— and  few  efForls  cost  it 
inore,  and  cheer  it  less,  than  that  of  mingüng 
witfa  indifferent  acquaintance  in  formal  society. 

"  Oonagh  !"  said  Maurice,  "  you  wou)d 
hardly  suppose  that  my  ride  from  Paris  to-day 
was  the  longest  I  ever  took  on  that  road."_ 

"  Jndeed  !  and  why  ?" 

"  Because  there  was  an  execution.  A  wretch- 
ed  woman  was  the  victim ;  and  the  people  were 
coUected  in  sucli  nuuibers  to  witness  her  ]m&- 
sf^e  to  the  scaffold,  that  all  the  streets  through 
which  niy  way  led  were  completely  blocked 
up  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  crowd." 

"  Poor  creature  !  Was  there  anything  un- 
usual  in  the  caseP^  said  Oonagh. 

"  It  was  an  odd  circumKtance,  She  had,  it 
seeniB,  loved  one  who  did  not  requile  her  at- 
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cusation,  gradually  sank  into  the  fear  of  losing 
what  she  had  forfeited  her  own  eelf-esteem  lo 
gain. — Maurice  informed  her  that  the  King 
was  to  grant  hiiii  a  private  audience  on  the 
foUowing  morniDg,  just  before  mass ;  and  un 
hiä  returii,  he  hoped  Üonagh  would  fix  the  day 
of  their  marriage. 

When  he  quitted  her,  Oonagh  again  told 
Joyce  Malone  that  her  marriage  was  in  ^ues- 
tion,  and  timidly  aelected  the  Ornaments  in 
which  she  had  once  already  decked  herseif  in 
vain. 

In  the  moming  she  repaired  to  the  door  of 
the  Queen's  dressing-room,  to  attend  during 
mass  with  the  other  ladies  in  waiting.  Üonagli 
placed  hcrself  wilh  them  a  little  behind  her 
Majesty.  A  gallery  on  the  right  side  adinitted 
the  King,  who  entered  soon  after,  attended  by 
several  gentlemen,— among  the  rest  by  BeDew. 
Oonagh  fancied  that  there  was  an  air  of  pre- 
occupation  in  the  King,  and  that  Maurice 
looked  less  cheerful  than  when  they  parted  ; 
and  the  next  miuute  accused  her  fancy  of  being 
too  ready  "  to  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain 
vils;"  and  wraä  the  more  ready  to  do  so,  as  she 
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fancied  at  otber  moments  that  all  the  gel 
wore  occupied  and  anxious  on  aomethin] 
intcrested  all  alike-  As  this  roulcl  not 
afiairs,  she  stiiiled  at  her  own  presumpti« 

When  mass  was  over,  ihey  quitted  ti 
pel,  and  attended  the  Queeo  to  her  dl 
room,  who  theii  relired  inlo  her  ch 
leaving  her  attendants.  Euphemia  D 
the  other  maid  of  honour,  iiamedialely  i' 
Oonagh.  "  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  there  ii 
thing  going  forward  whicli  we  are  nol 
told, — some  great  affair.  ^Vhat  can  it  bi 
battle  somcwhere — a  ball  soinewhere- 
aew  coDspiraey — a  pilgriiuage  to  Rome  ? 
do  you  ihink  ?  I  bope  the  Prince  of  i 
is  dead,  and  we  aie  going  back  to  Ei 
Heavens !  how  glad  I  sliall  be  to  lea 
Grermain's." 

Miss  Douglas  would  perhaps  bave  ha 
farther  conjecture,  bcing  a  raosi  voluble 
person,  but  at  this  monient  Sir  Maurice  ei 
and  Oonagli,  when  he  was  present,  hu 
iost  the  faculty  of  aeeiog  any  other  obj< 
hearing  any  other  voice  dislinctly.  He 
leave  to  go  to  her  aparimeot  to  teil  the 
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of  his  morning'a  audienc« ;  she  instantly  com- 
plied.  His  manner  alarnied  her ;  if  the  King  had 
approved,  why  was  he  so  serious?  and  why  did 
he  not  at  once  teil  her  whal  had  pasaed  ?  Could 
any  circumslaiice  on  earth  have  again  obliged 
them  to  postpone  the  marriage  ?  It  was  im- 
possible ;  both  were  free  to  act  as  they  pleased. 
In  Consulting,  or  rather  in  apprising  the  King, 
they  merely  complied  with  a  complimental  form 
— offered  but  a  mark  of  deference  and  acknow- 
ledgment —  he  could  have  no  objection,  were  it 
otherwise.  But  Oonagh's  heart  beat  rapidly  ; 
she  fearcd  sonie  unknown  evll. 

When  tliey  reached  her  apartment,  Mau> 
rice  Said,  with  a  grave  smile  and  some  effort, 
"  Oonagh,  you  are  so  apt  to  foresee  mia- 
chance,  that  you  already  anticipate  my  informa- 
tion  perhaps.  The  King  this  afternoon  pro- 
ceeds  to  Ireland,  and  has  commanded  niy  at- 
tendance;  in  an  hour  I  must  leave  you.  If 
anything  cuuld  console  me  for  the  hope  de- 
ferred,  it  is  that  my  epeedy  return  ia  certain,  and 
that  there  secms  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
instant  Submission  of  Ireland.  I  feel  that  I 
owe  this  sacrifice  to  my  aoointed  master —  may 
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nieet  no  more ;  you  have  postponed  your  mar- 
riage  now,  and  destiny  will  drive  it  ofF  for 
ever  .'"  The  menace  seemed  repcated  as  she 
ascended  the  stairs  to  her  Chamber,  where 
Joyce  Malone  had  displayed  all  the  garmenls 
and  jewels  likely  to  be  wom  at  the  marriBge, 
and  was  then  waiting  to  learn  which  would 
be  selected.  Oonagh  sickened  at  objects  tbat 
forced  on  her  recollection  all  ahe  had  suffered 
ihe  last  day  she  had  wom  them,  She  almost 
resolTed  not  to  wear  them,  if  she  was  happy 
enttugh  again  to  see  a  day  on  which  she  should 
expect  to  become  the  wife  of  Bellew. 

For  some  weeks  all  was  deep  and  painful 
anxiety  at  St.  Germain's, — anxiety  augmented 
by  the  mystery  in  which  the  expedition  was 
involved,  and  the  endeavour  to  appear  cheer- 
ful  and  disengaged  when  fate  weighed  the 
Chance  of  life  and  fortune.  The  news  from 
Ireland  was  encouraging:  the  King'it  reception 
had  been  as  favourable  as  he  could  have  anti- 
cipated  ;  the  clergy  and  people  of  Dublin 
ehowed  a  zeal  and  aiTcction  which  it  waj 
natural  to  mistabe  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  general  feelitig.     Soon  after,  it  wa>  known 
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eDgageinent  precluded  the  manifestation  of 
such  a  sentitnent,  or  no  person  belonging  to 
the  family  was  interestcd  in  its  deteclion. 
Oonagirs  whole  attenlion  was  turned  on  Mau- 
rice, whiie  he,  as  yet  incüfFerent,  dJd  not 
observc  whose  was  tu  med  on  her. 

Since  theJr  return  to  France,  with  the  in- 
tuitive perception  which  enables  man  to  pene- 
trate  the  heart  of  hts  rival,  Beilew  had  become 
aware  that  M.  de  Ros>ambeau  admired  Oonagh. 
Thongb  no  externa!  mark  of  prcference  had 
eecaped  him,  his  respectful,  friendly  manner, 
and  agrceable  conversation,  made  her  talk  more 
wiilingly  with  htm  than  any  other  young  man 
in  her  usual  society ;  and  her  engagement  wiih 
Maurice  being  known,  gave  her  the  indcpendent 
manner  of  a  young  woman  already  married, 
who  knowB  her  good-humour,  while  she  con- 
ductB  herseif  with  discretion,  cannot  be  mis- 
construed  into  encouragcment. 

M.  de  Rosambeau's  visits  to  the  court  at  St. 
Germain's  increased  in  frequency.  He  lalked 
equally  to  the  ladies  attendant  on  the  Queen, 
but  he  talked  muc/i  to  them.  To  Oonagh  he 
was  merely  au  agreeable  agent  in  the  society  ; 
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often  aSbrded  a  welcome  pastime  to  her  attend- 
ants,  — "  now  thcse  bright  ringlets  are  like  a 
golden  frame  to  a  sweet  picture  —  like  the 
lale  ttithering  leaves  of  autumn,  curling  round 
the  Catharine  pear.  Yes,  my  kind  of  beauty  is 
very  uncommon  here,  and  must  pleaae  foreign- 

ers  raore  than Ab,  M.  de  Rosambeau  — this 

is  very  early  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you!" 

"  Not  too  early,"  said  he  gaily,  "  to  join 
you  in  a  very  agrecable  contemplation  ;^  and  he 
glanced  from  her  own  face  to  its  reflectioa  in 
the  mirror. 

"  That  inight  be  meant  for  a  complimcnt," 
replied  Euphemia,  "  were  it  not  doubtful 
whether  you  came  to  contemplate  yourself  or 
me." 

"  You  have  ncver  yet  met  with  such  an 
instance  of  bad  taste  in  any  of  your  beholders, 
I  am  sure,"  said  he  ;  "  and  if  my  visit  is  too 
early,  you  must  accuse  his  Majesty  of  my  in- 
discretiun,  n-hose  commands  I  received  to  an- 
nouncc  his  intention  of  congralulating  the 
Queen  of  England  in  person  on  the  agrecable 
accouDts  from  Ireland." 
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M.  de  Rosambeau  lingered  duriog 
ofthat  momiDg  at  St.  Germaia^d;  an 
royal  visiters  had  deparled,  and  the ' 
retired  to  her  private  apartmeac«  h 
leave  to  accompany  her  ladies  in  i 
were  preparing  to  lake.  Ab  they 
the  long  green  slope,  where  a  few  sca 
tages  wcre  the  only  buildings  to  be 
atteotion  was  arrested  by  the  sound  c 
clear  voiee  singing.  Though  only  s 
the  melody  reached  them  as  3'et,  Euj 
claimed,  "  That  is  a  Scotch  air,  I  jud 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  said  1 
Dnimmond,  who  was  the  chaperon  of 

"I  niight  say,"  said  Euphemia,  ' 
known  to  me  by  a  kind  of  patriotic  c 
which  brought  with  the  first  distinct 
delightfui  perfume  of  peat-reek,  and 
and  broom-flowers,  commingled;  but  m 
you  jealous  of  my  acuteness,  I  gues 
the  closing  notes,  of  what  appcar^ 
heilig  so  high, — and  that  is  generally  t 
our  songs.  But  do  let  us  go  and  Usi 
süiger." 

Tbey  advanced  gently,  and  saw, 
^^  ~  CT 
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back  to  themi  a  young  woman  sitting  on  a  low 
stool,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  whom  she  was 
trying  to  lull  asleep,  while  two  little  girls,  of  six 
and  eight  years  old  apparently,  were  spreading 
clothes  to  dry,  under  her  direction,  and  she 
sang  the  following  bailad  : — 

She  will  not  driok  the  blood-red  wine, 

That  sparUes  bright  and  high ; 
She  äts  her  down  to  wail  and  pine, 

The  salt-tear  in  her  eye. 
Will  ye  not  drink  the  wine  of  France, 

Nor  yet  the  wine  of  Spain  ? 
Oh,  better  I  love  the  wan  water 

I  ne'er  must  drink  again ! 

The  peach  like  fair  maid'f  chedc  it  foond ; 

Our  southem  fruit  is  fair ; 
And  ye  may  seek  all  Scotland  round, 

Nor  find  such  fruit  grow  there. 
I  better  love  the  bramble  grey, 

The  blaeberry  is  good— 
For  these  are  fruits  of  Scottish  brae. 

And  they  grow  in  our  gay  green  wood. 

Will  ye  not  sieep  in  golden  bed  ; 

The  curtains  are  of  silk, 
Of  broid'ry  is  the  coverlet, 

The  sheets  are  white  as  milk  1 
Oh,  the  heather  is  a  better  bed, 

Where  the  north  wind  's  blowing  free ; 
And  I  long  to  lay  my  weaiy  head 

On  the  fwaixd  of  my  own  coontrie. 
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"  Wliat !"  Said  Oonagh ;  "  could  it  be  M. 
Schenk  ?" 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Rosatnbeau  ;  "  that  was 
bis  narae." 

Oonagh  was  silent  for  some  raoments;  she 
never  heard  Schenk's  name  withoiit  Bome  tre- 
pidation. 

Euphemia  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
ciiriosity  ehe  feit  to  Icarn  who  her  compatriot 
was  that  hod  sung  the  ballad,  and  now  re- 
turned  füll  of  sympathy  towards  the  singer, 
who  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Grant,  the  wife  of  an 
ofiicer  then  serving  in  Treland.  His  family 
were  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  poverly : 
besides  the  three  children  they  had  seen,  the 
motber  daily  expected  to  add  aiiother  raember  to 
tbi»  unfortunate  family.  She  inliabited  a  mean 
cot  tage  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  St.  Germain's, 
partly  from  the  hope  of  having  earlicr  intel- 
ligence  of  the  Irish  expedition,  and  partly  to 
obtain  an  op]>ortunity  of  entreating  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  Queen. 

The  two  yoiing  ladies  did  not  choose  to  un- 
dertake  to  forward  her  petition,  well  knowing 
bow  much  the  Queen  suffered  from  the  num- 
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ber  ot'  claimants  od  supplies  far  inadequate  i 
Batisfy  them  ;  but  they  promised  themselv« 
tbe  pleasure  of  otTering  every  kindness  in  the 
own  power  to  Mrs.  Grant,  and  retumed  to  ih 
palace  arronging  many  plans  for  that  puipoee- 
When  Oonagh  was  agajn  alone,  the  thoa^ 
un  the  circumstance  of  Schenks  arrival  j 
Paris,  and  could  not  help  dwelling  oo  tl 
posaibility  of  obtoining  bis  consent  to  own  1 
Bellew  the  stratagem  to  wliich  she  had  n 
course  in  order  to  gain  his  heart ;  she  sboul 
(heti  be  satisfied.  If  his  aifection  sbould  su 
vive  the  disclosure,  she  ehould  be  at  ease;  il 
should  then  think  she  had  a  rigbt  to  jkxk 
it — as  given,  not  st  ölen  ;  she  should  be  fr 
from  doubt  and  self-reproach  for  cver.  Schei 
might,  perhsps,  hesitate  to  make  the  admisiaoi 
but  if  she  convinced  him  that  her  object  • 
not  to  deprive  him  of  the  price  of  the  servi 
he  had  rendered,  why  ahould  he  refuse  ? 

She  pictured  to  herseif  the  happiness  of  t 
time  when  she  should   not  have  one  thou| 


she  need  conceal  from   Bellew — the 
eotire  confideiicel     It  wuuld  s 
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of  separatton  would  be  ihrown  duwn  between 
them. 

A  thousand  expedienta  for  obtaining  an  in- 
terview with  Schenk  passed  through  her  mind. 
8)ie  might  obtain  leave  to  accompany  Lady 
Jane  Drummond,  when  sbe occasionally  went  to 
Paris  to  visit  her  young  daughter,  who  was  a 
pensionnaire  in  a  convent  there ;  and  to  M.  de 
Rosambeau  she  might  have  recourae  to  find 
out  Schenk's  present  residence,  The  posses- 
sion  of  Ardcarrick  (which  she  heard  he  had 
Sold  immediately  on  obtaining  it)  must  have 
rendered  him  affluent  enough  to  rise  from  the 
obscurity  of  bis  previous  life — to  appear  an  in- 
dividual  of  wealth  and  conseqiience ;  his  abode, 
therefore,  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover. 
Her  meditations  were  füll  of  liope. 

In  pursuance  of  her  plan,  she  entreated  M, 
de  Rosambeau  to  discover  the  dwelling  of 
Schenk — which  with  great  difficuUy  he  effected; 
and  Oonagh,  having  engaged  Lady  Jane  Drum- 
mond to  take  her  to  Paris  the  first  time  the 
iatter  should  visit  her  daughter,  addressed  a 
note  to  the  German,  requesting  leave  to  visit 
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hiiii  on  a  certain  day,  if  his  occupations  < 
prevtnt  him  from  Coming  to  St.  Germain'ä 
this  reqiiest  she  received  a  reply,  decUnii 
wait  on  her,  from  the  importance  of  en 
ments  that  usurped  his  whole  attention, 
consenting  to  receive  her  on  a  certain  di 
she  could  come  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  a  auDimer  eveaing  aa  gloomy  as  a  sum- 
mer  evening  can  be  in  the  light  hilarious  cli- 
inale  of  Paris,  for  an  impending  tliunder-st-vm 
had  covered  the  sky  with  black  clouds  ai>d 
fiUed  the  air  with  oppression,  two  females, 
plainly  dressed,  paused  in  a  long  walk  at  the 
duor  uf  a  church.  One  was  young  and  mosl 
lovely,  but  her  features  expressed  doubt,  fa- 
tigue,  and  anxiely ;  the  other  was  piain,  mid- 
dle-aged,  or  rather  elderly,  and  appeared  em- 
barrassed  and  discontented. 

"  Is  this  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  ?"  asked 
the  younger. 

*'  Yef  indeed,  madam,  it's  that  same,"  replied 
the  attendant. 

"  Theo   here,   Joyce,   we   musl   part,"  said 
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Oonagh ;  "  you  must  stop  at  your  friend's,  an 
1  shall  proceed  alone." 

"  Proceed  is  il  alone  ?  sure,  MUs  Oonagt 
it  19  not  yourself  tbat  'a  going  alone  in  it 
Street — in  the  evening— in  Paris  ?" 

"  It  is  not  wbat  I  like,  Joyce,  but  I  mustd 
w  on  this  occasion.^ 

"  Blessed  martyrs!  I  conld  not  leave  you  l 
doso.  Whatwould  Sir  Maurice  say?  whatwou) 
your  papa  (glory  to  his  soul .')  say,  if  fae  w 
you  by  yourself,  and  in  this  stränge  and  dirt 
part  of  the  town,  Walking  this  night  ?  Whi 
for  all  you  know,  such  a  place  as  this  may  b 
füll  of  whigs,  and  Dutchmen,  let  alone  picl 
pockets  and  murderers  !  Faith  and  troth, 
the  figJiting  in  Ireland  was  over,  it's  the  Priw 
of  Orange  himself  you  might  meet  in  this  pn 
of  the  town  !  Why,  my  lady,  your  motb< 
nevei-  walked  len  yards  in  her  lifi^  unleas 
was  in  a  flower-garden." 

'*  Say  nothing  to  discourage  me,  Joyce ; 
must  go  to  see  a  friend  who  can  only  see  n 
alone.  I  have  had  difflculty  in  giüning  this  o| 
portunity — I  niust  use  it.  Wait  for  me  at  yoi 
friend's,  and  take  no  notice  of  my  absence,  boi 
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ever  long  it  may  be;  nor  even  tnention  whotn 
you  espect,  or  you  may  do  more  barm  tlian 
you  can  suppose." 

"  Well,  Miss  Oonagli,"  satd  Joyce,  quelled 
by  the  determined  manner  of  her  miatress,  "  I 
say  no  more,  biit  I  wish  you  were  safe  back — 
and  it''s  littlc  I  think  of  them  that  send  young 
ladies  spying  and  botheriag  theinselves  with 
politicB  about  these  dirty  streets,  instead  of 
sending  gentlemen,  as  they  ought  to  do."  The 
latter  part  of  Joytc's  Observation  was  uttered 
in  a  low  voice ;  she  feared  to  offend,  though  slie 
wished  to  prove  she  had  guessed  Oonagh's  real 
object  in  undertaktQg  Ihis  unusual  expedition. 

Having  shown  the  door  of  her  friend's  house 
to  Oonagh,  Joyce  Malone  retired  into  it  wilh 
many  lamenting  and  repioing  exclamationa; 
and  Oonagh  walked  down  the  street,  having 
taken  the  precaution  of  writing  down  her  route 
on  a  Card. 

Before  ehe  canie  to  ihe  end  of  the  street,  siie 
entereil  a  narrow  tane,  where  she  found  the  hoitse 
describcd  by  Rosambeau  as  the  abodeof  Schenk. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  building  of  ralher  di- 
lapidated  appearance,  and  did  not  at  firitt  sight 
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fire  were  in  the  wide  grate ;  a  cushion  für 
tnaking  lace  was  in  tlie  window,  and  a  noisy 
blackbird  in  its  cage  liung  above  it ;  acat  lay 
in  a  basket  near  the  fireplace,  over  which  was 
a  coarse  picture  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales :  a 
table,  and  a  few  high-backed  chairä,  completed 
the  furniture.  On  one  of  these  sat  a  woman 
with  her  back  to  the  door,  her  elbows  restisg 
on  the  table,  and  her  head  leaning  on  her 
hands:  so  ^lill  and  silent  she  continued,  that 
Oonagh  could  hardly  suppose  she  was  awake. 

Could  this  Chamber  bclong  to  Schenk  ?  It 
was  unlikely ;  its  quiet  tenant  did  not  seem 
sutHciently  mean  in  custume  and  appearance  tu 
be  a  servant :  ehe  had  mistaken  the  hause.  Un- 
der  this  impression  she  twice  inquired  if  Schenk 
lived  there,  before  she  obtained  notice.  The 
female,  when  conscious  of  her  presence,  ad- 
mitted  that  it  was  his  abode,  but  added  that 
he  was  absent.  Oonagh  repeatedly  enquired 
if  it  was  certain  that  he  was  absent,  and  if  so, 
al  what  time  his  return  was  e;(pected  :  to  which 
she  received  evasive  and  reluctant  replies,  ac- 
companied    by    looks    of  suspicioua    scrutiny, 
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which  inspired  tlie  idca  that  he  was  to  be  foui 

though  denied  to  her. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  »he,  "  by  the  appoi 
nient  of  Mr.  Schenk.  I  have  business  of  gt, 
importance  with  him,  and  I  cannol  go  tül 
have  Seen  him.  I  wiU  wait,  but  I  caonol 
tiU  I  have  spoken  with  him.  As  waiting  m. 
involve  me  in  circurastances  very  embarrassiri 
even  dangerous,  I  beseech  you,"  added  ib 
clasping  her  hands,  "  go  to  him  iramediatd; 
and  say  that  Miss  Lynch,  hi'a  former  puyä, 
waiting  to  see  him." 

"  His  pupil,  niadam  !  I  wish — — But  you  ai 
perliaps  aware  that  Mr.  Schenk  is  frequenll 
engaged,  and  cannot  be  disturbed.  His  pu 
suits,  you  know— study  requires — he  forb« 
me  to  intrude  on  his  retirenieot. 

"  But  if  you  teil  him  /  am  here,  whom  l 

promisod  to  admit " 

Her  companion  seemed  for  a  tnoment  l 
waver ;  made  one  step  towards  the  door.  bc 
stopped,  and  said,  "  No,  I  cannot  ;  hia  time  i 
of  too  much  importanee  to  him  and  to  me;- 
forgive  me  madam,  I  dare  not  nsk  such 
proceeding." 
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Oonagh  had  too  long  and  exclusively  looked 
forward  to  this  opporlunity  of  obtaining  the 
Gernian's  leave  to  conHdu  in  Maurice,  to  re- 
Mgn  it  easily.  She  pleaded  with  the  urgency  of 
thosewhose  petitionscomefrom  the  heart;  and 
the  person  to  whom  she  addressed  herseif  con- 
fessed  that  Schenk  was  there,  and  consented  to 
give  her  reason  for  resisting  hia  being  inter- 
rupted.  "  To  do  so,"  she  added,  "  I  must 
teil  you  what  in  ilself  must  be  wholly  uninter- 
esting  to  you,  and  in  facl  only  concems  myself ; 
hut  I  will  trust  you  :  perhaps  your  tnotive  for 
seeking  Mr.  Schenk  may  be  something  analogous 
to  that  which  obliges  me  to  deny  him. 

"  I  am  the  widow  of  a  physician,  who  lefi 
me  in  very  scanty  circumstances,  about  fifteen 
years  since.  Thia  poverty  would  have  been  of 
little  conseqiience  to  one  who  no  looger  needed 
for  herseif  more  than  the  humblest  necessaries 
rvquisite  to  human  life;  but  an  ohject  of  hope 
and  anxiety  remained  —  my  child,  a  boy  of 
five  years  old,  the  most  lovely  and  promising 
that  pver  was  the  joy  of  a  mother's  eye.  Long 
before  he  could  utter  a  dtstinct  word,  his  eoun- 
tenance  beamed  with  intelligence  and  bcKuty  ; 
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passing  strangers  turned  to  remark  his  perfec 
tion,  and  congratulalc  me  od  the  blesaediies»  u 
being  his  mother,  My  home  and  my  hetr 
were  enliglitened  by  bis  bright  blue  eyes,  ui 
hie  sweet  merry  voice  will  dwell  for  ever  io  ih 
ears  of  all  who  h&ve  heard  it. 

"  The  poverty  which  made  it  dtfficult  foi 
me  to  give  him  tlie  commonest  advantagn  o 
education,  enhanced  the  pleasure  and  pride  1 
tcx)k  in  hia  impruvement,  whicb  was  greatei 
than  could  have  been  believed.  His  aßection  foi 
and  reliance  on  my  care,  gave  me  some  of  ihos 
extraordinary  rare  and  happy  moments  wbid 
enable  those  who  feel  them  to  endure  yeana 
languor  and  privation  without  r^rettiDg  the' 
have  lived.  Wlien  lie  returned  from  schoo)  o 
an  evening,  his  song  was  hcard  long  before  hi 
Step  reached  even  his  mother's  ear.  My  äu\ 
and  silent  room  seemed  to  echo  to  tlie  voice  a 
angels,  and  to  bc  filled  wit)i  their  brigfacoe» 
and  1  have  gazed  on  his  face  tili  it  seemed  t< 
resenible  nothing  eartlily  :  '  Such,'  have  I  said  t 
myself,  '  are  the  glorified  countenaoces  of  th 
just  in  heaven  .' — such  werc  the  last  glances  i; 
the  martyred  Stephen .'' 
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"  This  houge,  which  had  belonged  tu  niy 
husband,  being  tnuch  too  large,  I  used  to  let 
it  to  such  occupants  as  ihis  retired  stluatiun 
miglit  suit.  When  Eugene  was  about  seven 
years  old,  a  rieh  engraver  from  Lyons  became 
my  tenant.  He  had  cotac  to  Paris,  to  consult 
the  physicians  ihere  relative  to  his  wife's  health  : 
she  was  perishing  from  the  effect  of  s  lingering 
disorder,  which,  he  supposed,  was  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  medical  men  of  his  native 
place;  and  they  brought  with  them  their  liltle 
girl,  of  five  years  old,  named  Natalia.  The 
children  becamc  playmates.  Eugene  was  soli- 
tary;  Nutalia  was  saddened  by  the  constraint 
of  an  invalid  chamber,  and  glad  to  escape  to  a 
companion  of  her  own  age.  I  saw  her  with 
pleasure,  for  Eugene  unly  could  l>e  niore  lovely 
and  engaging. 

"  Madame  Marsan's  health  did  not  improve : 
but  the  düctors  invited  her  to  remain  under 
their  care,  and  amused  her  with  hopes  which 
even  then  were  obvioualy  visionary.  Her  hus- 
band established  himself  in  Paris,  in  the  hope 
of  her  recovery,  She  remained  in  my  housi' 
tili  the  dose  of  her  life,  when  Mr.  Marsan  re- 
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moved  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
eogagementä.  He  retained  so  kind  s  fe^ng  t« 
me,  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  gratitude  fw 
my  attention,  and  so  much  good-will  to  Eu 
genc  for  the  fondness  evinced  towards  bim  b] 
Natalia,  that  he  proposed  to  takc  )üm  as  u 
apprentice,— an  ofier  joyfullj  accepted  by  om. 
My  son,  in  this  new  art,  as  in  every  thing  dx. 
shuwed  as  inuch  talent  as  attention  :  Mr.  'Mai- 
san  was  every  day  more  pleased  with  him:  I 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  his  attainiii|i 
more  than  a  coiupetence.  —  These  wei«  biesaec 

"  My  son  was  nineteen  before  he  knew  aar 
row.  Soon  afterwardä  I  began  to  observe  Iha 
Eugene  was  leas  gay  at  linies  :  he  was  occaaioo 
ally  silent  aud  pre-occupied ;  and  when  he  caugb 
my  eye  fixed  on  him,  he  began  to  sing  and  fall 
as  usual.  I  taxed  him  with  this  change,  wfaici 
he  denied;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  deceive  th 
watcher  who  has  but  one  object. 

'*  One  day  Eugene,  in  aiiswer  to  somethiog 
Said  on  this  subject,  taking  hold  of  both  m 
hands,  said:  '  Mother,  you  know  I  love  yoi 
and  have  never  kepl  anything  from  yo' 
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if  I  have  not  said  what  has  sometimes  made  nie 
thoughtfui,  it  is  that  1  have  had  unreasonable 
wishes.  I  have  been  always  so  happy — every- 
body  has  been  so  kind  to  mo,  that  it  is  only 
lalely  that  I  have  begun  to  see  that  some  things 
will  not  be  granted — must  not  be  sought.' 

"  '  Oh  !  my  son,'  said  I,  '  is  there  anything 
I  can  give  you  that  I  should  refuse  P  or  any 
sacrifice  I  would  not  make,  to  obtain  it  for 
you  ?' 

"  '  I  know  that,  my  dearest  mother,'  he  re- 
plied  ;  '  but  thia  is  not  in  your  power.' 

"  '  Teil  me,  al  least,  dear  Eugene,  what  you 
do  wish  ;  for  your  confidence  will  be  a  comfort, 
even  if  1  cannot  help  you.' 

"  '  I  will  thcn,  mother — I  love  Natalia  l  I 
know  now  that  Mr.  Marsan  is  rieb,  and  we  are 
poor ;  but  1  lovc  her :  she  knowB  it,  and  she 
lovee  me.' 

"  Though  I  niight  have  foreseen  this  result 
of  two  such  young  persons  living  logether  con- 
atantly,  I  was  deeply  grieved  at  a  circumsiance 
so  likely  to  injure  my  son  with  his  mastcr,  and 
end  in  his  disappointment,  and  that  of  Natalia, 
whom  I  loved  as  my  child.     I  begged  Eugene 
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evening  at   Mar8an''8,  and   a   happier  family 
surely  had  never  met.    On  this  evening  Eu- 
gene was  less  gay  than   usual :   hb  eye  was 
heavy,  his  cheek  flushed ;   he  could  not  eat ; 
and,  spite  of  bis  evident  efforts  to  seem  like  bim- 
seif,  he  was  silent  and  sad.     Natalia  looked 
anxiously  in  his  face,  and  then  at  me.     I  was 
füll  of  ill-boding.     Often,  when  even  a  trifling 
ailment,  or  one  existing  in  my  own  magination 
only,  had  seemed  to  threaten  him,  had  I  trem- 
bled,  and  my  eyes  were  dazzled  with  fear  as  I 
gazed  on  his.     Often  had  I  feit  hapfnness  im- 
equalled  when  such  alanns  had  proved  vain: 
now,  every  hour  seemed  to  oonfirm  them.    And 
though  he  jested  at  my  first  enquiries,  when 
Mr.  Marsan  and  his  daughter  were  preparing 
to   depart,   Eugene  also  rose,  but  staggered, 
shivered,  and  sank  back  in  his  chair.     He  sood 
recovered  in  a  degree,  sajdng  he  had  caught 
cold,  he  thought,  and  would   not  «ttend  bis 
friends  home,  but  stay  and  be  nuned  bj  bis 
mother ;  and  declined  Mr.  Maraao^s  pcoposal 
to  send  a  doctor.     Natalia,  bowever,  seBt  on«, 
who  no  sooner  saw  bim  than  be  adsittled  tbr 
complaint  was  severe  fever.    Kugtoe  mid  all 
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lie  could  to  reassure  me;  but  bis  compUmi 
soon  brouglit  ou  contionol  ddirium  —  be  u 
longer  knew  liis  inother. 

"  Who  can  describe  tbat  night  of  lonelinei 
and  lerror?  Tlie  joy  of  my  eyes  — the  prid 
of  my  lifc,  lay  äiished  and  insensible  before  bm 
Low  muttered  ravings  only  passed  hts  lips;  aoi 
when  he  was  ^till,  the  souod  of  tbe  death-irttd 
in  the  old  wall  only  broke  the  aileace,  or  ih 
tongue  of  the  old  dust-cumbered  clock  etniQ 
tliose  hours  of  which  I  might  so  soon  (ee  hi 
last-  How  earnestly  I  prayed  for  streoglh  an 
presence  of  niind  and  he^th  of  body  to  last  ot 
bis  illneas !  —  I  feit  tbat  all  inust  cea&e  wbi 
he  was  gone  ! — The  bleak  tuoment  at  bre^-< 
day  brought  me  no  comfort ;  for  the  blue,  co 
ligbt  only  sbowed  more  distinctlj  the  ravag 
of  the  disease.  The  sun  had  not  long  riw 
when  a  gentte  knock  announced  Natalia,  pi 
and  anxious  as  myself.  She  waited  on  me  liki 
daughtcr,  and  tikc  a  servant ;  spoke  the  enoc 
rageinent  she  did  not  feel ;  and  shared  ntj  cai 
and  distress.  When  the  doctor  came,  be  i 
nounced  that  Eugene 's  distemper  was  tbe  au 
inveterate  kind  of  small-pox,  and  pre 
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to  see  my  worst  fears  fulfilled.  Natalia  never 
quitted  me,  but  when  her  father  used  to  force 
her  to  take  rest.  Every  word  ahe  uttered  — 
every  instonce  of  her  attention  proved  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  her  afiection  for  Eugene,  and 
her  kindneas  to  me  for  his  sake. 

"  Imagine  the  day  when  the  physician,  in 
words  I  still  seem  to  hcar,  announced  that  my 
son  would  survive!  For  the  first  time  I  wept 
bitterly.  Natalia  sank  od  her  knees,  and  em- 
braced  me. 

"  He  did  survive— he  did  recover;  but  that 
ovenvhelming  happiness  was  allayed  by  Unding 
that  his  sight  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  hor- 
rible  disorder!  Eugene  was  blind!  hi&  eyee, 
once  so  bright,  which  had  always  looked  to  me 
with  aifection  and  gratitude,  were  now  mute 
and  wandering ;  and  though  he  endeavoured  to 
seem  happy  and  calm — resigned  to  hia  fate,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  hidc  from  Natalia  and 
from  me  he  used  every  efFort  for  the  piirpose. 

"  Natalia  showed  more  devoted  affection 
than  she  had  been  willing  to  avow  in  former 
and  happier  times;  she  perpetually  alluded  to 
their  future  plane,  referred  to  him  for  approba- 
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tion  of  ihem,  spoke  of  and  to  me  as  her  ma- 
iher,  and  in  all  thiogs  iried  ta  make  Eugeoe 
forget  that  auy  iinusual  circtinistanee  had  hap- 
pened.  Mr.  Marsan  also  showed  the  utawit 
anxiety  duriug  his  iUnees,  and  tbe  d«epeat  60r- 
row  f or  our  misforliine ;  and  neither  the  finn- 
ness  of  Eugene,  nor  the  cheerfui  resignation  of 
hU  daughter,  seemed  to  restore  his  opinis. 

"  One  mornittg  our  cbildren  had  walked  out 
and  Mr.  Marsan  came  in :  Iie  appeared  ptcu- 
liarly  gloomy  and  diätressed,  and  sat  ailenl  axti 
thoughtful  for  a  long  titne ;  at  length  be  uäi, 
'  I  flatter  tnyself,  niy  good  friend,  you  haveloog 
l)een  certain  of  my  sincere  regard  for  voo  and 
your  son,  and  the  grateful  remembrance  I  inufl 
ever  entertain  of  your  attention  to  my  poor  ai/e 
You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  miscoDstrue  the  fediof 
that  compels  nie  to  communicate  what  1  feti 
may  grieve  you.  I  mu&t  speak,  and  frankly 
you  are  aware  tlrnt  I  am  in  easy  circumstancei 
bat  not  rieh,  and  that  my  daughter  must  reck« 
my  busincss  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  bt- 
inheritance.  Eugene's  disposition,  charactei 
and  talents,  were  so  proniiaing,  tbat  I  williogl; 
preferred  him  as  my  soQ-in<law  to  all  otben. 
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coutd  have  swom  thal  he  would  have  proved 
ont;  of  the  tnost  distinguished  artists  of  his 
time,  and  have  quickly  made  his  fortune. 

" '  1  äo  not  wish  to  aSlJct  you,  but  that  hope 
is  over.  I  have  been  talkiog  with  his  physi- 
cian;  there  ia  no  idea  of  his  being  able  to 
pursue  hia  profesaioti-  I  must  withdraw  my 
proraise — I  could  give  my  daughter  to  a  poor 
man,  but  not  to  one  who  unhappily  is  incapabk 
of  engaging  in  any  way  of  obtaining  his  live- 
lihood.  Consider  their  engagement  at  an  end. 
I  shall  this  night  explain  to  my  daughter  my 
view  of  her  altered  Situation ;  do  you  the  same 
by  your  son  ;  and  to  prevenl  the  pain  of  family 
contention,  of  discussion,  and  entreaty,  to  which 
I  am  quitc  determined  not  to  yield,  teil  hira 
my  rcBolution  is  unalterable,  and  let  us  be  ailent 
on  the  subject  evermore.  Another  man  might 
perhaps  desire  all  intercouräe  between  our  fami- 
lies  might  cease,  for  a  time  at  least ;  I  shall 
only  requirc  that  it  may  not  be  so  frequent  as 
heretofore,  for  I  can  depend  upon  Natalia's 
obedience  and  veracity/ 

"  Every  word  uttered  by  Marsan  was  as  the 
fltab  of  a  dagger  to  my  beart.     My  Eugene,  my 
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perfect,  my  lovely  son,  was  then  to  be  punished 
for  having  suffered  one  of  the  greatest  misfce- 
tunea  to  which  human  nature  is  liable !  Thougti 
my  voice  was  choked  with  sobs,  I  tried  lo  plead 
his  cause  with  Morsan,  who  attended  for  aaae 
miautes  patiently,  but  then  preseed  my  hamli 
and  departed,  sayiag,  *  You  distress  me,  bot 
you  do  not  change  my  determination  ;  Dothiog 
can  do  soT 

'*  1  was  then  to  find  the  gentlest  mode  of 
communicating  the  grievous  misfortune  te 
Eugene.  I  trembled,  my  voice  failed  irben  mj 
Ups  vainly  severed  to  speak,  though  1  had  pre- 
viously  atruggled  for  hours  to  concea]  thal  l 
laboured  uiider  painful  feelings.  The  firsi  mo- 
roent  I  took  his  hand,  and  had  courage  to  call 
fi>r  his  attention,  he  clianged  colour,  and  es- 
claimed,  with  some  perturbation,  '  Alother. 
dear  motlier,  I  feel— I  know  already  what  yno 
are  going  to  teil  me.  I  knew  it  must  come — I 
have  foreseen,  I  have  expected  it— it  could  0» 
happen  otherwise.'  He  grew  pale,  the  hand  l 
held  was  chill,  and  his  eyes  Glied  with  t^re— 
those  beautiful  bluc  eyes !  they  could  no  langt 
see,  but  they  could  weep  1  
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"  I  repeated  the  conversation  I  had  had  with 
Mr.  Marsan,  and  if  any  tfaing  could  hare 
added  lo  my  misery  for  our  disappointment, 
and  to  my  adoration  of  my  Bon's  charncter,  it 
was  the  depth  of  hia  affliciion,  and  the  pains  he 
took  to  disguise  it,  and  comfort  me.  l  saw 
that  he  dreaded  to  hear  tbat  Natalia  was  for- 
bidden  to  see  him. 

"  Karly  the  next  moming  sbe  came,  and  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  recogniee  the  brighl, 
gay,  aod  blooming  girl  who  had  left  us  the 
preceding  day.  Her  eyes  were  swoUen,  and 
her  cheeks  deadly  pale,  but  ahe  was  compoEed. 
She  sat  down  by  my  son  as  usual,  and  said, 
*  Eugene,  our  mother  has  told  you  my  father's 
determination.  I  must  obey  hmi ;  and  I  do  bo 
with  more  courage  and  willingness,  as  on  that 
condition  he  has  proiiiised  to  allow  me  to  come 
as  UEUal.  When  I  say  I  muEt  obey,  it  is  in 
giving  up  our  marriage  by  bis  command;  but 
thoiigh  I  may  not  be  your  wife,  I  never  will 
belong  to  any  otber  man.  I  have  oncc  been 
promised  to  you,  and  I  will  always  continue 
your  sister,  your  mother's  daughter,  your  con- 
stant  companion.     I  have  my  duty  to  you  as 
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well  as  to  my  father,  and  I  will  equally  I 
il :— I  have  told  him  so.  Perbaps  some  da' 
fatlier  may  relent.' 

"  Several  months  passed,  and  Natalia  c 
ted  nothing  of  ihe  afFectionate  kindness  she 
alwaya  sbown ;  her  visits,  however,  wae 
frequent,  for  Marsan,  though  heostenübk 


nijtted  her  to  < 


>  ever  coDtnnng 


small  circumstances  should  arise  to  preveai 
Visits.  He  experted  a  friend  at  home,  w 
she  also  must  reeeive;  or  he  inade  an  excun 
and  took  her  with  him  ;  or  he  was  ill,  aiK 
quired  her  assistance.  He  also  was  perpeti 
urgiug  her  to  marry  aDother,  and  reÖectin] 
her  obstinate  attachment.  She  beard  tum  ' 
niildness,  and  tried  by  every  attention,  asd 
most  humWe  obedience,  to  make  him  excue« 
fidelity  to  Eugene. 

"  Every  moment  she  coiild  command, 
spent  with  us.  All  the  money  at  her  din 
was  devoted  to  supply  him  with  many  c 
forts,  which  the  loss  of  the  salary  he  bad 
merly  been  used  to  earn,  Lad  inaterially 
miniahed.  When  I  atteniptcd  to  refti« 
asüstance,   she  wept,   and   reproached  me 
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having  ceased  to  consider  her  as  my  cliild. 
Her  greatest  pleasure  was  to  take  ihe  work  I 
was  doing  for  vay  son,  and  sit  on  a  low  stool  by 
his  side,  singing  to  him,  or  telling  him  what  she 
thoiighi  would  atnuse  him. 

"  Ellgene  was  miserable :  eager,  active,  and 
industrious,  he  was  reduced  to  inaction,  to  de- 
pend  für  so  much  on  others,  to  see  poverty  gra- 
dually  approaching,  and  to  feel  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  reljniiuish  hia  claim  on  the  heart  and 
hand  of  his  affectionate  Natalia.  One  day 
1  found  him  more  cheerful.  He  had  heard 
from  one  of  our  neighbours  ihat  an  academy 
for  the  education  of  ihe  blind  had  been  esta- 
blished  at  Tours ;  that  ingenious  expedients 
had  been  adopted  there  for  teachiug  reading, 
writing,  music,  and  varioua  trades,  to  persona 
whoUy  deprived  of  aight,  '  Mother,'  said  he, 
*  perhaps  I  might  still  be  capable  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  of  becoming  useful,  of  obtaining  M. 
Marsan's  permisaion  to  love  Natalia .'  I  know 
it  will  require  time  and  much  money,  morc 
than  you  can  well  spare,  biit  it  is  worth  this  risk. 
If  other  men  in  niy  Situation  have  conquered 
the  difiiculty  of  learning  theee  arts,  think  what 
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it,  appeared  to  oocupy  his  wbcde  time;  be 
could  hardly  spare  a  moment  for  his  hasty  and 
irregulär  meals.  He  iiever  receiYed  any  visit, 
and  aeemed  always  buried  in  reflectkm.  I  ODoe 
happened  to  obterve,  when  I  saw  bim  apparent- 
ly  exhausied  witb  fatigue,  that  bis  beallb  would 
give  way  from  tbe  severe  and  arduoos  appKei^ 
don  of  bis  lue,  and  tbat  poor  as  I  was,  and  at 
that  moment  more  desirous  of  money  than  most 
persons,  I  would  not  lead  bis  life  for  all  be 
would  ever  gain  by  it. 

**  *  That  would  not  be  an  unreasonaUe  ded- 
sion,^  he  repUed,  ^  were  tbe  Teoompense  I  toil 
for  moderate,  or  oould  I  be  satisfied  witb  wbat 
were  so.  You  may  be  content  witb  your  pre- 
aent  resources,  but  if,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
you  desired  a  eertain  sum T 

*'  ^  Nay,'  I  replied,  *  tbat  is  actually  my 
Situation  at  tbis  .moment.  Money  would  pro- 
eure  tbe  complete  bappiness  of  a  cbild  fcM* 
whom  I  would  «acrifice  my  life.^ 

''  <  Indeed  T  cried  Schenk ;  <  I  could  per* 
haps  assist  you,  but  not  without  an  effbrt  on 
your  part.  Should  you  be  willing  to  part  witb  a 
small  sum,  to  obtain  as  much  as  you  require  ?' 
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"  '  Undoubtedly,  if  I  werc  iare  to  obtal 
but  I  should  be  unwilling  to  risk  even  a 
sum  where  the  issue  was  doubtful.  I  ai 
pcMjr  to  do  so.' 

"  '  Can  I  be  certain  you  will  not  betn 
if  I  confide  in  you  ?'  said  he,  stepping  i 
ward  to  gazc  enquiringly  in  my  face. 
"  I  promised,  aad  he  made  me  a  comtni 

tion  which But  I  know,  madaai,  you 

its  nature,  and  that  I  need  not  conceal  it 
you  who  have  been  bis  pupil  ?" 

A  deep  crimson  suffused  the  chee 
Oonagh.  Could  the  German  have  confid 
others  the  service  he  had  renderetl  her  r 

'*  I  see  I  am  right,"  resumed  her  comp 
tnisled  by  her  blush.  "  In  short,  Mr.  S 
confided  to  me,  that  the  great  object  of  h 
was  to  attain  the  art  of  transmuting  metal 
coniposition  of  the  tapis  philosophorum : 
Ihe  great  mcdicine  hod  ncarly  reached  p 
tion,  but  still  some  experiments  were  wanti 
complete  Jt.  A  very  trifling  sum,  be  tbc 
would  now  sufßce,  but  bis  own  means  we 
hausted ;  and  though  thousandg  would  i 
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contribute  whal  was  wanting,  did  tliey  know 
ihe  occasion,  yet,  tu  coiifide  his  prospects  was 
to  the  last  degree  dangerous  in  a  country  where 
the  occutt  Sciences  were  considered  sinfül  or 
illusory.  Incredulity  or  imprudence  in  the  reci- 
pientä  might  cause  disappointment  and  danger. 
To  one  who  was  (rustwortliy  and  prudent  he 
would  gladly  commit  his  secrel,  and  receive 
froni  them  a  amall  suin  wliich  would  complete 
the  work,  and  enable  him  to  repay  it  forty-fold. 
He  added,  that  from  the  good-will  he  feit  to 
me,  he  «hould  prei'er  conferring  on  me  that  be- 
nefit;  and  to  show  that  he  had  the  power  he 
assiimed,  he  desired  me  to  witness  the  experi- 
nient  on  a  small  scale  the  next  night  but  one, 
for  which  piirpose  he  desired  me  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  laboratory  at  midnight. 

'*  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  spent  the 
foUowing  day  without  prturbation.  Sometimes 
I  feared  ihat  Schenk  was  deceiving  me.  Could 
the  mastcr  of  so  important  a  secret  sland  in 
need  of  the  small  sum  he  had  asked  nie  to  für- 
nish  ?  Yet  the  molives  he  had  alleged,  seem- 
ed  not  unreasonable.  and  the  ofler  to  let  me  see 
the  experiment  was  fair  in  appearance ;  1  might 
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house,  his  sharp  e^'es  füll  of  triumpbaDt  cotifi- 
dence.  He  returaed  oo  more  that  night,  which 
I  spent  in  thinking  of  the  moment  wbea,  if  the 
Oerman  did  not  deceive  ine,  I  should  reveal  niy 
aecret  to  Eugene. 

"  The  foUowing  eveoing  Schenk  summoned 
me  to  the  laboratory.  He  opened  tbe  door, 
lighttd  a  taper,  and  separating  the  aehes  of  the 
extingubhed  fire  with  an  iron  rod,  he  withdrew 
the  jar.  Having  opened  it,  he  pre»ented  tt  to  me. 
At  first,  I  only  saw  the  blackneaa  of  asbes  witbin, 
but  he  threw  the  content»  on  the  ground,  and 
at  the  botlom  I  beheld  s  small  shining  ingot ! 
He  slowly  raised  it,  and  gave  it  to  me:  '  Givc 
tbis,'  he  exclaimed,  '  to  any  jeweller  or  gold- 
smitb  in  Paris,  and  teil  him  to  assay  it,  and 
then  we  will  talk  further ;  I  must  now  reeume 
my  employments.' 

"  I  carried  [he  ingot  to  a  respectable  gold- 
smith,  who  declared  it  to  be  gold  of  singular 
purity.  I  apprised  Schenk  of  the  goldsmith's 
decision. 

" '  You  have  then,'  said  he,  *  a  fair  proof 
of  my  »kill  and  Euccess  as  an  alcbemist.  It  is 
for  you   to  say,  whether   you  cboose  to  avaü 
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to  procure  a  costty  ingredient  still  wanting  to 
the  process.  It  was  too  late  to  question  whe- 
thcr  this  might  prove  his  last  (Jemand;  I  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat.  Some  small  pieces  of 
plate,  some  trinkets,  the  relks  of  our  better 
times,  quieted  liia  demand,  and  restored  my 
hopes ;  biit  what  were  my  agonies  of  stlf- 
reproach  and  despondeiice,  when  he  again  claim- 
ed  an  advance  of  money  !  On  this  occasion 
I  overwholmed  him  with  questions,  complaints, 
and  suspicions,  tili  he  at  last  grew  angry  ;  ob- 
serving.  that  he  himself  was  so  certain  of  suc- 
cess,  that  he  had  already  spent  in  the  same 
pursuit  forty  times  the  value  of  all  I  had  fur- 
niahed,  and  did  not  repine  at  the  expense,  so 
certain  he  feit  of  repayment  in  the  completiuu 
of  the  grent  work.  '  But,'  he  added,  '  be  at 
peace  ;  this,  I  know,  is  the  last  demand,  but  it 
must  be  coinplied  with,  in  order  to  ensure  suc- 
cess  ;  another  week  will  end  this  Buspense."  No 
other  expedient  remained  for  me  than  to  pledge 
the  lease  of  my  hoiise  for  the  siim  required, 
and  to  await  the  result  in  unspeakable  anxiety. 
All  I  have  in  the  world,  all  the  fate  of  my  dear 
Eugene,  is  yet  uncertain ;  but  this  day  Schenk 
K  5 
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ing.  even  to  Joyce  Malone — much  less  to  the 
family  of  Lady  Jane  P  It  might  even  reach  St. 
Gerii]aiD''s,  and  the  Queen  might  perhaps  de- 
mand  an  explanation  of  conduct  so  unaccount- 
able,  which  nothing  but  the  real  motive  could 
excuse ;  to  give  it,  would  involve  a  confession, 
and  infringe  her  promise  to  the  Gcrman.  Yet, 
uf  returning,  her  object  unaecomplished,  she 
could  not  bear  to  think — any  thing  seemed 
prcferable- 

Meantime  the  light  was  gradually  diminiäh- 
ing)  her  companion  relapsed  into  anxious  con- 
templation,  and  a  deep  silence  was  between 
them.  Madame  St.  Clercy  started  at  times, 
and  listened — half  rose  from  her  chair,  and  sank 
into  it  again  with  a  sigh,  eeeming  in  her  anxiety 
to  forget  the  presence  of  Oonagh.  The  still- 
ness  was,  while  the  light  lasted,  only  brokea 
by  the  bird  as  it  hoppod  from  perch  to  perth, 
and  when  the  brighl  moon  cast  her  reflection 
on  the  shining  dies  which  supplied  the  place 
of  flooring,  nothing  but  the  distant  whine  of 
a  dog  reached  that  secluded  uhamber. 

Oonagh  began  to  consider  whether  she  should 
not  return  to  Lady  Jane's ;  if  she  rose  the  ncxt 
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of  small  panes  of  glass  in  the  caseBnents  feil 
forth  and  »hivered  on  the  ground;  Madame 
St.  Clercy  and  Oonagh,  simultaneously  rifling. 
from  their  chairs,  also  feil  down. 

After  a  few  moments  of  Stupor  from  the 
shock,  Madame  St.  Clercy  rose,  and  silently 
and  with  trembling  hands  rekindled  the  la^p ; 
and  foUowed  by  Oonagh,  hastily  led  the  way 
to  the  laboratory.  The  great  smoke  which  at 
first  enyeloped  every  object,  rapidly  dispersed, 
and  disclosed  the  ground  covered  with  fragr 
ments  of  the  jars,  crudbles,  and  other  vessels 
belonging  to  the  occupation  of  an  alchemist, 
mingled  with  drugs  and  cinders,  still  glowing. 
In  the  midst  of  these  lay  the  Gkrman,  on  his 
face,  with  extended  arms ;  his  right  hand  firmly 
gdisped  the  iron  rod  with  which  he  had  pointed 
out  the  ingot  to  Madame  St.  Clercy.  He 
moved  not.  They  raised  him  from  the  ground ; 
his  open  eyes  still  glared  with  their  usual  eager 
look,  his  thin  lips  retained  their  detcfrmined 
oompression,  but  he  moved  not. 

However  fearful  the  events  which  befall 
women,  however  subject  to  shocking  impressions 
their  irritable  frames  and  coward  habits  render 
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them,  they  eeldom  faü  lo  re«iii  self-posse 
wbüe  an  opportunity  of  bring  useful  ren 
— whete  their  exerüon  may  9U4»»ur.  She 
shrieknl  at  a  noise,  who  trembled  bdbn 
anima],  or  a(  the  raised  voice  and  angrvgw 
ofaffUow.oreature,  caa  lenii  a  dealb-beil  i 
Ihe  acliviij  of  a  «erraoi,  the  appa««  c 
posure  of  a  slalue,  and  the  forecast  and  b. 
fulnesa  of  a  physician. 

Ttue  to  Ulis  feeling,  Oonagh  and  ha  o 
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Miss  Lynch  supporling  the  inanimate  Sehen] 

The  bieeze,  as  it  entered  through  (he  ca 

oent  rfiattered  by  the  esplosion,   cauied   I 

lamp's  light  to  waver;  and  its  uncertain  glea 

gave  at  times  an  appearance  of  retuming  gn 

lo  the  ghaslly  conntenance  she  gazed  on,  whi 

•he  Kjmetimes  Jiailed  ai  an  indication   of  i 

viving  life,  at  other.  as  the  preeuraor  of  th 

Btruggle  by  which  »oul  and  body  p.i^. 
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it  possible  to  save  his  life ;  dow  that  all  was 
over,  she  feit  tfae  ruin  her  credulity  had  brought 
upon  her  »on,  thal  son  so  beloved  ! — 

"  For  him  ihe  liied  in  pain. 
And  measuied  hsick  her  !>h^  U>  einli  a^o." 

And  now  all  was  gone ! — all  that  was  to  aupport 
him — the  expense  of  his  tuition  ! — the  very  roof 
that  sheltpred  her  was  gone,  througli  her  fauli 
—her  credulity!  She  sat  down  in  her  chair, 
and  clasping  her  hands  above  her  head,  re- 
peated  iocessantly  in  a  low  and  moiirnful  tone, 
"  Eugene,  Eugene,  Eugene !" 

Oonagh  feit  all  that  long-repeated  name 
expressed;  she  seized  Madame  St.  Clercys 
hand,  and  said,  "  Ue  consoled,  I  entreat  you  ; 
do  not  grieve ;  1  have  friends,  I  have  resources, 
though  I  have  not  iiioney  ;  wait  palieiitly  but 
8  few  days — promise  me  you  will  l  Wait  one 
fortnight — do  not  write  to  your  son — do  not 
teil  him  of  this  catastrophe ;  if  I  do  not  re- 
deem  my  promise,  then  do  as  you  will,  but  give 
me  this  fortnight." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  replied  Madame  8l. 
Clercy  mournfully,  but  touched  and  surprised 
at  her  eager  sympathy,  "  I  tee  you  feel  for  our 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 

OoNAGH  retumed  to  St.  Germaiii'§  füll  of 
anxiety  to  interest  some  powerfui  friend  in 
the  distress  of  Madame  St.  Clercy.  All  the 
money  that  she  could  comniand  she  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Service  of  Mrs.  Granl.  She  knew 
tliat  the  Queen  had  hardly  the  means  of  asslEt- 
ing  tliose  who  had  real  claims  od  her  bcnevo- 
lence.  She  formed  a  resolution  of  trying  to 
rouse  the  compassion  of  M.  de  Rosambcau, 
and  told  him  the  whole  story,  omitting  only 
the  circumstsnees  which  drew  her  to  witneas 
the  catastrophe  of  the  miserable  Schenk. 

Whether  he  was  disposed  to  help  Madame 
St.  Clercy,  she  had  not  time  to  ascertain,  for 
ihe  Queen  just  then  entered  the  apartment, 
and  as  every  one  arose  to  make  their  ob^sance. 
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check ;   General    Kirke   has  relievetl 
derry,  and  we  liave  raised  ihe  siege." 

According  to  the  established  rule  in  courts, 
the  Company  received  the  news  as  it  was  given ; 
"  B  litlle  check" — "  by  the  by,"  taught  tliera  to 
treat  the  event  as  an  unimporCant  circumstance. 
Some  Said  it  was  better  the  siege  should  end 
thus,  as  many  of  his  Majesty's  niost  faithful 
servants  were  in  the  town,  and  they  would 
moBt  Hkely  bave  met  with  the  severest  treat- 
ment  from  tbe  rebellious  Jnhabitants  wbo  de- 
fended  it.  In  sbort,  the  Company  seemed 
dividcd  whether  they  should  consider  tiiis  un- 
espected  termination  of  the  siege  a  jest  or 
a  blessing.  But  it  was  only  in  the  preseoce 
of  the  Queen  that  the  best  infurmed  and  most 
zealous  of  their  partisans  could  so  treat  it ; — 
a  general  ilepression  afiectecl  all  who  were  not 
blind  to  the  future. 

Oonagh  was  in  soine  measure  disappointed, 
when  she  recalled  the  pains  she  had  taken  to 
intereat  M.  de  Rosamheau  in  (he  misfurtuneA 
of  Madame  St.  Clercy,  at  the  tranquü  atten- 
tion he  had  lent  to  the  fale,  without  offering 
a  Single  exclamation  of  pily,  or  espression  of 
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>  1VSS  in  the  lalom,  approached  her  u  she 
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who  was  in  the  saloon^  approached  her  as  ahe 
stood  a  little  apart  in  a  window.  **  I  have 
been  able,  I  am  in  hopes,  Miss  Lyncb,^  said  he, 
^^  to  fulfil  one  of  your  oommands ;  I  wish  my 
Bucroess  may  encourage  you  to  honour  me  with 
many  more.^ 

**  I  hope,^  said  Oonagh,  "  that  I  never  ap- 
peared  so  assuming,  as  to  seem  tp  give  com* 
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who  was  in  the  saloon,  approached  her  as  ihe 
stood  a  little  apart  in  a  window.  *'  I  have 
been  able,  I  am  in  hopes,  Miss  Lynch,"  said  he, 
"  to  fulfil  one  of  yoiir  commands;  I  wish  my 
succesa  may  encourage  you  to  honour  me  with 
many  more." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Oonagh,  "  that  I  never  ap- 
peared  so  titisuming,  as  to  seem  tp  give  com- 
mands."' 

"  The  expressed  wisli  of  some  persona  has 
all  the  force  of  a  comniand,"  replied  Rosam- 
beau.  "  But  without  diseussing  that  quescion 
now,  I  must  teil  you  that,  not  contented  with 
the  report  of  the  siirgical  advisera  young  St, 
Clercy  had  already  obtained,  I  brought  him  to 
""  hear  the  opinion  of  tlie  most  celebrated  men  in 
Paris :  they  decided  that  his  blindness  pruceeds 
from  cataract,  which  may  speedily  be  reme- 
died,  and  that  his  case  is  a  very  hopeful  one. 
I  conveyed  this  intelligence  to  M.  Marsan, 
who  readily  consented  to  rest  his  consent  on 
the  success  of  the  Operation.  And  the  easiest  of 
.  all  my  tasks  was  to  relieve  the  present  distress 
of  Madame  St.  Clercy,  as  that  was  efiected  by 
a  very   small   sum  of  money.     Both   families 
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"  I  hope  it  would  be  astonisfaing,"  uiii 
Oonagh  gravely,  "  lo  see  me  coquel  wiihioj 
one ;  but  I  will  teil  you  the  oubject  of  our  cm- 
versatioii ;"  and  she  relaled  all  that  hftd  p»s«d 
But  Euphemia,  who  in  Rosambeau's  cooduct 
only  saw  an  instance  of  complaisance  and  good- 
natiire  prompted  by  a  wish  to  please  OoiugtK 
concluded  that  the  latter  had  sunk  the  woa  ia- 
terestiiig  part  of  the  dialogue  ;  and  she  retained 
her  original  opiiiion. 

Though  Oonagh's  compaasion  for  Eup« 
and  his  molher  had  for  a  short  time  interpcH«! 
another  anxiely,  that  diverted  her  thoughu 
from  Bolicitiide  for  her  own,  it  may  be  gue»ed 
that,  even  in  the  short  intervsl,  she  oftM 
thought  with  inexpressible  pain,  that  Scb«i 
had  perished  without  absolving  her  from  th( 
proraiae  whieh  forbade  her  contidence  to  M»u 


He  had  perished  —  that  wretched  Schenl 
her  release  was  inipoBsible ;  and  the  very  man 
ner  of  his  death  showed  the  deceiiful  mockcr} 
the  illusive  promises  of  ihe  dark  agency  he  ha 
invoked.  She  started  from  slcep,  when  sli 
beheld.  during  its  infiuwice,  the  corae  of  Ifc 
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German  with  glaring  eyea  and  fixed  leeth,  as 
he  lay  among  the  fragments  of  his  instrunients 
on  the  night  he  died.  Sometimes  the  body 
seemed  fraughl  with  intelligence,  as  Jt  ap- 
peared  when  the  llaming  lamp  lent  its  waver- 
ing  light  to  the  ghaetly  countenance  while  she 
supported  him  at  the  huuse  of  the  St.  Clercy's  ; 
he  seemed  to  rise  tip  to  threaten,  to  mock,  to 
reprove  her,  in  a  stränge  sepulcbral  voice.  At 
other  timeä  he  had  no  voice  ;  he  struggled  tu 
speak,  he  gesticulated  with  violence.  he  seemed 
angry  that  she  did  not  comprehend  him,  yet 
uttered  nothing  but  a  wild  and  interrupted 
groan.  Sometimes  she  thought  herseif  con- 
fined  in  the  laboratory;  she  could  not  move; 
Schenk  was  still  before  her,  inanimate  or  dying, 
and,  when  she  looked  aruund  for  help  in  ihe 
dim  apartment,  stränge  countenanccs  glared  in 
ihe  Spaces  between  the  chests  and  jars ;  laughter 
was  around  her,  she  could  not  discem  from 
whence  it  arose.  She  started  shrieking  from  her 
bed,  and  was  long  nwake  ere  she  could  con- 
Tince  herseif  that  she  was  indeed  in  her  quiet 
Chamber  at  St.  üermain's,  the  moon  silvering 
the  highest  crests  of  the  dark  forest  of  Laye, 
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and   the  tape&try  haogings  only  bent  by  ( 

hilarious  summer  wind  of  Fraace. 

Meanwhile,  every  hour  brought  coldestsa 
nesa  anddiscouragemcDt  to  the  exiled  Coui 
even  tbose  who  supported  King  James  in  li 
land,  were  discontenied  at  the  arbilraiy  i 
unpopulär  measurea  his  unhappy  gttiuti 
forced  him  to  adopt.  Tfie  Catholics,  «>  k 
üppressed,  oppresifed  in  their  tum  the  huni 
Protestants.  In  the  sweeping  proscripUon  l! 
cnsucd,  some  of  tlie  noblest  Irish  were 
cluded ;  and  wfaen  the  King  at  lengtfa  f 
ceived  the  zeal  of  his  friends  had  been 
fbrward,  and  wished  to  reatore  ihe  chare 
taken  from  the  reformed  clergy,  those  wbo  I 
risked  all  for  him  would  yield  notbing.  1 
narrowness  of  his  resources,  which  obliged  ) 
to  find  some  symbol  to  pledge  for  mooey,  1 
induced  him  to  isgue  a  coiaage  of  böse  oion 
and  the  necessity  was  urged  aa  a  matter  of 
proach ;  the  taxes  he  was  compelled  to  le 
were  considered  as  voluntary  tyranny ;  and 
learned  that  misfortunes  in  kings  and  nuDtst 
are  always  accounted  faults.  The  vict< 
of   CouDt   Chateau-renaud   was   not  < 
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eoougli  to  dieer  tbe  Jaoofahes :  it  was  juslly 
Said,  **  tbat  the  Knglinh  tbougfat  thcmadves 
beaten,  because  thej  were  not  eooquerors  on 
thdr  own  dement;  and  the  Fiendi  thougfat 
themselves  oonquerors  because  tbey  were  not 
beaten.* 

But  the  time  apjnoacfaed  that  was  to  dedde 
between  the  riral  father  and  son, — tbe  Boyne 
alone  separated  tbem.  PiobaUy  the  latest  mo- 
ments  of  hope  and  oonfidenoe  erer  enjojred  by 
James,  were  on  its  bank^  wben  in  expectation 
of  the  battle  so  long  sbunned  by  Scfaomberg; 
but  whüe  the  puUic  rejoidngs  at  Paris  had 
hardly  oeased,  that  were  to  oddirate  tbe  sup- 
posed  death  of  William  from  tbe  cannoo-ball 
wbicb  so  narrowly  nrissed  him,  wben  for  tbe 
first  time  genuine,  unoounterfeit  exultation 
shone  from  the  bkck  eyes  of  Mary  of  Modena, 
one  of  tbose  murmured  reports  which  precede 
tbe  knowledge  of  great  public  events,  suddenly 
arrived.  Many  who  were  unwüling  to  dechure 
it,  had  heard  somehow.  that  the  day  of  the 
Boyne-water  had  set  on'  a  field  which  was  red 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  Jacobites.     This 

*  Dalrjmple. 
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even  reached  the  Queen  ;  but  hope  vas  with  b 

too  rare  a  guest  to  be  easily  suffered  to  dep« 
The  firsi  intelligencc  that  reached  her,  told  <n 
the  dcath  of  the  aged  Schomberg,  and  lii 
event  was  much  in  their  favour  ;  but  at  lo^ 
the  hlow  came,  aad  all  the  details  of  tbe  e 
gagement,  completc  dcfcat,  and  most  uoexpect 
return  of  the  vanquished  King,  brougbtdeaol 
tion  and  despair  to  his  court  and  hJs  follower 

Among  the  list  of  victims  was  the  name 
Sir  Maurice  Bellew  !  who  having  fougbt  at 
gentleman  of  his  valour  and  Sdelily  mi^t 
expected  to  do,  afler  having  two  horect  al 
under  hini,  was  seen  lying  on  the  grouod,  < 
faced  witti  wounds,  and  apparently  in  the  li 
struggle  of  parling  life.  The  officer  who  repo 
ed  thts  event,  and  had  himsetf  beeu  woundi 
had  escaped  on  a  swift  horse,  whose  rider 
that  monient  had  been  ktlled. 

The  overwhelniing  Horror  of  this  eveot  n 
dered  Oonagh  insensible  to  the  varieties  of  i 
fliction  the  hattle  had  caused  to  all  around  b 
Aifliction  is  generally  the  time  for  self-reproM 
and  I  believe  it  rarely  happens  with  tbose  wl 
have  candour  and  judgment  enough  to  Wm 
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cere  with  themselves,  that  they  cannot  trace  in 
their  calamity  the  castigation  or  the  result  of 
a  fault.  Oonagh  had  too  offen  bewailed  and 
repented  hor's,  er<?  this  sorrow  reached  her,  not 
to  have  those  feelings  aggravated  to  agony  after- 
wards.  The  succession  of  misfortiines  that  had 
befallen  her,  since  her  engagcment  with  Bellew, 
seemed  as  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  she  re- 
solved,  if  by  some  unlooked-for  happiness  he  had 
eacaped  death,  to  dissolve  their  engageinent,  and 
devote  the  remaindcr  of  her  Hfe  to  prayer  and 
penitence  in  a  convent  of  stricter  rule  than  that 
in  which  she  had  once  determined  to  end  her 
dayst  and  if  he  had  really  penshed,  that  was 
the  only  natural  way  to  dispose  of  her  after-life. 
8he  alinost  thought  it  v/nf,  only  for  his  sakc  ehe 
wished  him  to  survive, 

On  the  blood-stained  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
Sir  Maurice  lay  for  some  hours  iuBensible ;  bu( 
at  length  consciousnes?  returned,  and  he  feit 
the  smarting  of  his  wounds  in  the  free  summer 
air,  and  recollected  all  that  had  passed.  He 
essayed  to  rise,  but  his  feebleness  prevented  his 
moving.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  dead  only; 
he  had  already  been  stripped  of  the  greater  part 
LS 


remoined  without  moTinj 
Close  to  him  lay  anothe 
had  been  also  rabbed  of 
excUimed  that  there  was 
some  flhort  discussioa  de 
oaths. 

Soon  after  be  heard 
aged  female,  who  appee 
corse  of  some  beloved  ob 
hence  of  her  country  ;  1 
lamentation  werc  uttere 
feit,  to  a  woman  on  su( 
danger  in  discovcring  hi 
witb  ingcniouB  charity  tl 
be  sliould  pass  for  the 
plactng  bim  on  a  turJ 
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asflistaiioe  of  a  cfaaritdbfe 
neighbourhood  in  dij|;;atte. 

Thisgood  num  haui  mtmt  kmamlBdgt  ctf  aar- 
geiy,  which  benerolcnee  to  Übe  poor  ctf  m  w3i 
and  unpc^fwdous  diitiicC  liad  tat  tarnet,  laa 
to  ezercüe«  and  he  carcAiDj  aad  ikjübMj 
tended  Manrioey  wlioai  dbe 
to  call  her  aoD,  and  wfaooBabedof 
straw.  with  no  olhcr  iood  thm  vker 
tocs  ■withnoodurlmpiiy  thaqwiel 
air,  rcoorercd  fab  health  mtme 
man jr  ifaniha'  >ulheia  ^  with  aD 
and  means  to  boot." 

£re  he  was  nearitj  reeovcmly  he 
agonies  of  amdety  to  know  how  it  und  nh 
Oonagh,  and  with  the  caoje  of  Klag  J 
He  knew  not  how  jEar  it  ndgbt  be  mtt  to 
bis  kind  hoateas^  whoee  ampliatj  migbt  be 
fatal  as  üUwill;  bat  the  prieH  nnght  be 
pected  to  wish  wdl  to  the  Jaooliites.  Maoiice 
frequently  gazed  in  doubt  at  the  beaeroleBt 
Fatber  Dominick,  not  daiing  to  ad^  wint  he 
to  know. 

A  month  had  passed  in  madom  jgpnraore. 


^^^^^^H                        He  paused,  but  as  Bei 
^^^^^^1                        "  Do  yoii  really  thinl 
^^^^^^^H                        coarse  linen  deceived 
^^^^^^H                        pose  I  ever  imagined 
^^^^B                        SheekhP     Wheashe 
^^^^^^H                           saw  iiistantly  by  yoti 
^^^^^^^^1                        wasuntrue;  and  yout 
^^^^^^^^1                        proved  that  you   had 
^^^^^^B                       labour.     To 
^^^^^^^^1                       would  have  disturbed 
^^^^^^^^1                                              have 
^^^^^H                                                now  re 
^^^^^^^^H                                   lo  ssk  ;  and,  to  ai 
^^^^^^^^1                       yuu  the  country  here 
^^^^^H                          tlie                   The 
^^^^^^B                        not  beeo  sought 
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from  his  agent  some  money  due  to  him,  which 
enabl«!  him  to  recompenae  Sheelah'a  charity, 
and  to  leave  a  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  priest  to 
assist  any  other  victims  to  the  cause  who  might 
then  be  in  need  of  succour ;  and  proceeded  on 
liis  way  to  the  coast. 

On  his  jouniey,  hc  was  to  pass  by  the  noble  hall 
which  had  so  lately  called  him  master.  It  was  in 
the  night  that  he  trod  a  well-known  footpath 
which  led  through  his  park.  The  pale  moon- 
beanis  ailvered  the  most  salienl  partsof  thequiet 
towers  he  never  niore  should  revisit  in  "pleasure, 
pc»Dp,  and  power."  He  heard  the  bark  of  the 
doga  that  had  lately  been  his;  and  saw  the  cot- 
tages  of  tenants  who  had  for  generations  lived 
under  his  family.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
fair  Bcene,  full  of  the  rccoUections  of  his  youth, 
would  now  pass  for  ever  from  his  eyea !  The 
spots  where  he  had  played  in  infancy — where 
he  had  seeo  his  parents — where  he  should  havt 
dwelt  with  Oonagh  —  which  oncc  promised  to 
contiaae  the  property  of  his  children's  children, 
would  own  a  new  master !  His  eyes  feil  on 
the  old  Church  where  all  his  ancestors  reposed- 
He  feit  an  irrepressible  wisb  to  enter  his  own 


home,  kaowing  it  was  fot  the  last  time ;  I 
tbe  long  gallery,  and  bid  adieu  to  the 
of  hi»  father  and  mother  which  hui^ 
great  as  tlie  risk  of  detection  must  b& 

He  cautiuusly  tumed  bit>  sieps  tova 
bouse,  when  he  distinctly  he&rd  (hc 
approach  of  some  one ;  and  drawiDg  : 
koife,  the  ooly  weapon  Icft  him,  he  prep 
seil  as  dear  as  might  be,  the  liTe  reco 
would  cost  him.  It  was  a  dog,  which 
forward,  whiniug,  to  offer  caresees,  wfa 
apite  of  bis  Situation,  he  could  not  re 
turoing ;  for  it  was  \'ourneeu,  a  soiall 
which  had  been  givcn  by  Oonagh,  and 
aequence  was  so  bighly  prized  by  him 
when  he  attended  tbe  King  to  Irelaad,  i 
tbisammal  "  from  the  event  of  tbe  D0D&-1 
war,'^  be  had  seat  it  to  Castle  Bellew, 
had  now,  with  all  it  contained,  ceased  tc 
property,  for  he  stood  a  proscribed  euk 
own  land  ! 

Vouroeen's  noisy  expression  of  jojf  wi 
ecboed  by  other  dogs.  Same  of  the  Uui 
the  Castle  opeoed  ;  it  was  evident  the  i] 
ants  were  alarmed-     What   rcndered  tli 
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cumstance  more  unfbrtunate  for  M «urioe  was, 

that  tbe  moon  shone  with  mich  clear  lustre  that 

all  objects  were  as  distinct  as  in  daylight.    The 

dark  woods,  it  is  true,  were  dothed  in  the  rieh 

luxuriance  of  summer,  and  offered  a  shelter  tili 

the  day  should  return«    Sir  Maurice  knew  that, 

if  he  fled,  Voumeen  muBt  foUow  and  diaclose 

bis  hiding-place ;  he  therefore  caught  her  up,  and 

predpitately  fled.     Immediately  aeveral  shot 

were  discharged  at  him,  which  happily  did  not 

arrest  his  flight,  tUöugh  he  heard  balls  whistle 

round  him,  and  one  of  them  he  feared  had 

wounded  the  dog ;  but  he  rapidly'proceeded  tili 

he  deared  the  woods  of  Castle  JBellew,   and 

found  he  was  no  longer  pursued  by  its  present 

occupants.    He  then  found  himself  in  an  exten- 

sive  bog,  thinly  scattered  with  bushes  of  whins, 

alder,  stunted  birch,  and  sweet  gale,  covered 

with  heather,  and  frequently  indented  with  lit* 

tle  pools.    On  the  banks  of  one  of  these  he  sat 

down.  He  was  well  aequainted  with  the  ground, 

haring  frequently  shot  over  it  in  happier  times, 

and  he  now  knew  he  was  secure  from  intemip* 

tion  of  foes. 

He  placed  Voumeen  on  tbe  ground,  and  it 
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was  with  greater  sorrow  than  he  wisbed  tc 
to  himself  he  could  feel  on  such  an  oca 
that  he  discovered  hts  little  favouritc  had 
white  in  hin  arma !  A  shot  had  entere 
body,  and  it  had  perished  appareaüy  o 
ward  bleeding,  Afler  sotne  rnomeals  of  n 
he  sank  thc  dog  into  the  pool,  thal  fais 
suers  might  not,  by  finding  it,  be  enablt 
trace  his  route ;  and  baving  proceeded  a 
further  to  a  sheltered  spot,  he  lay  down 
few  hotirs  to  rest. 

The  fatigue  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  i 
niade  his  sieep  so  heavy,  that  the  sun  s 
brood  on  the  bog  when  he  awoke,  and  he  d 
not  puraue  his  first  Intention  of  trying  to  ß 
cottage,  tili  the  evening  shonld  affbrd  hin 
possibility  of  esoaping,  should  the  penon 
first  applied  to  prove  unfriendlyor  treachei 
The  pains  of  want  he  was  forced  to  endun 
tlie  cour»e  of  that  day ;  but  as  it  declined 
niade  for  a  sort  of  public-house  on  the  edg 
the  bog,  which  he  had  formerty  seen. 
»arily  approached  it,  and  placing  himself 
hind  a  turf-slack  and  the  house,  he  obtaint 
nook,  from  whence  he  could  obaerve  tbe  h 
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bitants  as  tliey  entered  or  departed.  It  seemed 
that  the  farm  servants  were  eogaged  at  a  dis- 
tance,  and  hc  heard  the  discontented  voice  and 
interrupted  mutterings  of  the  master,  and 
sometinies  the  clear  tones  of  a  female,  whose 
utterance  seemed  that  of  a  Scot.  She  seemed 
to  be  urging  her  husband  to  repair  a  broken 
paling  not  far  from  Sir  Maurice's  hiding-place. 

"  Why  then  sorrow  raend  those  dirty  Jaco- 
bites !"  Said  the  male  voice  j  "  they  'd  break 
any  man's  pale  to  mend  the  pale  of  Iheir 
cburch ;  and  sorrow  the  stick  they  've  left  me, 
besides  firing  Peter  Mulcalry'a  turf-stack,  and 
burning  bis  sheep  instead  of  roaating  them  1" 

"  That  was  a  chance,  M'Causlane.  They  had 
made  thcir  ßre  too  near  the  stack.  And  for  the 
sheep,  it  was  tied,  and  they  were  ordered  away 
without  having  time  to  unloose,  let  alone  eat 
it."" 

"  Then  I  wish  they  may  never  eat  another, 
or  any  thing  better  than  the  leather  our  friends 
were  forced  to  eat  at  Londonderry  ; — sure  and 
it'  s  too  good  for  them  !" 

"  True  for  you,  John  M'Causlane,"  said 
another  male  voice,  which  had  approached  sing- 
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tbeee  humble  foes  did  he  first  learn  that  King 
James  had  retired  to  Fraoce  :  which  then  seemed 
to  him  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  struggle  in  Ireland,  than  it  actually  proved. 
Meantime  the  flowing  cups  wenl  round  the 
board,  with  "  no  allaying  Thames,"  as  Love- 
lace  elegantly  expresses  it ;  and  if  the  "  care- 
lese  heads"  of  Messrs.  M'Causlane  and  O'Toole 
were  not  "'  crowned  with  roses,"  their  heans 
certainly  burnt  with  "  loyal  flames,"  which 
exhaled  in  oaths,  execrations,  snatches  of  song, 
abuse  of  the  Jacobites,  and  protestations  of 
fiiendship.  Their  voices  grew  hoarse,  their 
words  stammering ;  but  as  lamps  Harne  briglitly 
for  B  Rionient  before  extinctiun,  one  generous 
eSbrt  enabied  them,  vrith  claaped  hands,  to 
recommcncc  the  ballad  already  sung,  and  im- 
press  on  the  echoes  that  — 

■'  July  tha  firai,  in  Old  Bridge-town 
Thero  was  a  giievoui  battle, 
Aad  many  aUin  U;  oa  ihe  plaJa 
ßy  ihund'riog  caODons'  tallle." 

But  it  was  the  final  burst  of  Mr.  M'Causlane's 
zeal,  who  sank  into  profound  repose  at  the  con- 
clusion  ;  and  after  some  fruitleas  attempts  to 
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awake  him  on  the  part  of  Mr.  OToole, 
dressed  a  hasty  adieu  to  the  female  —  *' 
good  evening,  ira'am  ;  I  must  be  gcnof;. 
it  's  a  Binall  drop  doea  for  John  M'C« 
anyhow.  Well,  I  would  not  wish  to 
that  could  Dot  take  a  glass  oow  and  thei 

out Sure,    m«''ani,    il  's   rather  fogg 

evening.  It's  myself  (hat  can  hardly  t 
tray,  it  looks  so  mighty  uneven.  HtJj 
tyrs !  but  a  amall  drop  does  for  Jofan  M 
lane !" 

He  departed  staggcring  ;  and  all  ' 
lence  but  for  the  whirring  of  Peggy's  apä 
wheel,  who  at  lengtb  began  to  siug ;  aac 
aome  trifling  interruptiou  from  M'Cau 
nasal  accompanimenl,  Maurice  beard  t 
lowiog  bailad : — 

"  The  iaii  ihal  suig  in  ihe  lift  sie  cleai 
Wonei  DO»  >a  the  nhia-buu  liigli  -, 
Hu  ipecUed  breitt  best»  hanl  iwilli  fc>r, 
Aadob,  but  bUuog  U  wae  ! 

Tb«  (hiitle  beodi  hia  purple  hnd 
With  Digbl-dew  on  Ibr  Icmn  ; 

Tfae  tojaX  Ihiitle  ii  ool  demd, 
Bnt  thtj  'n  cnt  im*  hii  >pnn ' 
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He'  11  wither  in  a  foreign  toi 

I  doubt  he  '11  ne'er  win  home ; 
Oh,  Fiench-wind  blow  the  thistle  down 

Anoe  mair  across  the  faem  ! 

Wellaway!" 

Peggy's  song'  was  soft  and  expressive  of 
feelings  so  different  from  her  husband^s,  that 
Maurice,  who  knew  how  safely  man  may,  in 
any  ctrcumstances,  rely  on  female  humanity, 
was  tempted  to  issue  from  his  hiding-place. 
His  appearance  was  not  calculated  to  alarm ; 
and  Peggy,  after  her  first  start  of  surprise, 
comprehended  the  Situation  of  her  guest,  who 
received  from  her  all  the  succour  his  Situation 
required. 

She  luckily  was  a  Scotchwoman  in  her  hos- 
pitality,  prejudices,  and  loyalty,  though  wed- 
ded  to  the  furious  M^Causlane,  who  remained 
in  drunken  sleep  tili  far  in  the  next  day,  when 
Maurice  was  advanced  in  his  progress  to  join 
a  small  detachment  of  King  James^s  troops 
which  was  then  preparing  to  retum  to  France, 
where  he  soon  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  seek 
his  Majesty'^s  commands  at  St.  Germain^s. 

Oonagh,  in  the  distress  of  supposing  that 
Maurice  had  fallen,  wrote  to  her  aunt  a  kind 
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from  all  extemal  temptation,  and  no  earthly 
misfortiine  can  befall  you.  You  cannot  see 
your  husband  inconstant  or  unkind  i  no  rivals 
will  macbinate  (perhaps  successfuUy)  to  take 
htm  from  you,  or,  even  if  unsuccessfui,  awake 
angry  and  jealous  feeling»  in  your  heart,  and 
unchristian  malice  in  yoiir  temper ;  —  you  will 
not  be  doomed  to  lose  young  and  promising 
children,  or  to  weep  over  the  ungrateful  perver- 
sity  of  those  who  survive ;  and  if  all  of  them 
fulfill  every  Iiope  of  your  heart,  every  wish  of 
your  vanity,  you  can  witness  but  a  sliort  period 
of  thcir  career — they  belong  to  another  gene- 
ratiun !  You  will  not  endure  the  estrange- 
ment  of  friends,  or  long  Tor  pomps  and  am- 
bitiouH  gratifications,  whicb  to  tho  nun  are 
but  as  the  wild  pageant  in  a  dream ; — and  you 
will  have  saved  Sir  Maurice  Bellew  from  the 
temptation  to  violate  a  duty,  by  bringingback 
to  ihe  world  one  who  had  already  resolved  to 
renounce  il,  and  from  the  highest  motives  T 

Though  an  escape  from  the  carea  of  the 
World,  by  renouncing  ils  pleasures,  did  not 
appear  to  Üonagh  a  prospect  so  captivattng  as 
Theresa  expected ;  the  idea  of  buying  off,  by 
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appeared  to  treat  hitn  with  great  con6deDce  aod 
regard:  indeed,  she  hardly  ever  apoke  to  any 
other  gentleman,  and  he  paid  her  the  niost  de- 
voted  attention. 

Persons  of  streng  feelings  or  quick  tempers, 
when  entirely  silent  on  subjccts  that  powerfully 
affect  thtjm,  ofteii  behave  with  great  forbearance, 
l)ut,  if  they  once  allow  themselves  to  speak  at 
all,  lose  every  trace  of  self-command  ;  and  thus 
it  fared  with  Euphemia,  niore  easily,  as  Maurice, 
though  naturally  of  a  jealous  disposition,  did 
not  attach  so  much  importauce  lo  her  accusa- 
tion  88  she  expected,  and  partly  guessed  the 
uioUve  which  prompted  it.  Provoked  at  being 
dlsbeheved,  she  recounted  a  number  of  small 
circumstances;  and  certainly  they  did  not  lose 
in  weight  by  her  niude  of  relating  them,  and 
the  comments  she  gave. 

The  joy  of  meeting  afier  all  the  perils  of  the 
Irish  cauipaign,  was  however  uDclouded  for  tht 
first  hours.  Ounagh  furgot  her  promiie  to  licr 
aunt  Theresa,  and  Maurice  »carcely  renwm- 
bered  the  exislence  of  Kosanibeau,  though  tbc 
latter  was  constantly  at  St.  Gennain'»,  and  did 
not  as  readily  give  place  to  Bellew  in  public  M 
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their  master  and  his  cause,  than  perhaps  ever 
was  showti  by  any  other  «t  of  men, 

To  fulfil  a  duty  with  ihe  enthuäiastic  fidelily 
which  arises  from  passion,  claiius  and  receives 
applausc  and  admiration  ;  but  our  eyea  fill  with 
tears,  and  our  hearts  swell  with  aympathy  and 
pity,  for  the  victima  to  fruitless  devotion,  to 
mistaken  zeal  —  for  those  who  have  not  '*  their 
reward,"  who  forfeit  all  for  an  illusion ;  who  are 
not  respected  as  having  done  wiaely,  nor  ap- 
plauded  as  having  done  well ;  wbose  Uvea  and 
fortunes  have  been  counted  as  nothing,  cum- 
pared  with  the  integrity  of  s  »entiment  which 
no  duty  imposed  l  There  are  fevt  instanucü  in 
history  of  auch  true  and  ill-requiti^d  personal 
attachment  as  that  which  actuated  King 
Janics'ä  foUowers  ;  parlicularly  the  wreck  of 
Lord  Dundee's  forces,  who  were  some  at  St. 
(iermain^s,  and  some  quartered  at  Arras,  Lisk-; 
and  other  towna  in  Flanders. 

After  the  shock  the  event  of  the  battle  gave 
to  the  Jacobitea,  Maurice  still  relained  the 
hope  of  distinguiahing  himself  in  the  French 
King's  Service,  who  still  continued  the  pcnsions 
of  the  unfortunate  English  oflicers.     He  again 
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than  in  any  other  Situation.     He  would  have 
deeply  grieved  to  hear  your  purpose  chaDged.**^ 

During  the  whole  of  this  appeal,  unceasing 
tears  had  poured  from  Oonagh^s  eyes,  convul- 
sive  sobs  heaved  her  bosom. 

Maurice  observed  her  with  anxiety  and  sur- 
prise.  ^^  I  would  fain  hope/'  said  he,  "  that 
this  is  a  little  female  caprice,  of  which  you 
already  repent;  compose  yourself.  Forgive 
my  vanity  when  I  say,  that  we  have  loved  too 
long  and  too  well  to  allow  me  to  suppose  you 
are  suddenly  become  indifferent :  it  will  be  long 
ere  I  can  believe  you  have  changed.  Your 
reluctance  to  fulfil  our  contract  now,  may, 
perhaps,  be  inspired  by  prudence,  but  have 
faith  in  our  destiny  :  the  proscribed  nobles  and 
landholders  of  Ireland  are  too  numerous,  aiui 
of  too  much  consequence,  not  to  have  their  hub- 
mission  accepted,  and  their  estates  restored, 
even  if  some  happy  tum  of  fortune  doeb  not 
restore  the  King;  and  if  our  fortunei»  are 
crushed  for  ever,  will  separate  poverty  be  rnore 
endurable?  Surely  not.  Oonagh,  let  thi% 
dispute  pass  as  if  it  had  not  been.  You  re- 
tract — do  you  not  r* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Therb  was  somcthing  in  Onnagh's  conduct 
that  was  quite  inexplicable  to  Bdlew.  The  os- 
tensible mocive  shc  gave  for  dismissing  him, 
appeared  so  insufficient,  particulaHy  as  it  had 
not  sooner  been  of  influence,  that,  wilhout  being 
naturally  suspicious,  he  might  be  pardoned  for 
äupposing  shg  had  not  been  quite  sincere,  as 
indeed  was  the  fact.  He  could  not  guess  that 
her  penitence  for  having  won  him  by  the  Ope- 
ration of  Schenk's  spell  weighed  od  her  miiid, 
and  more  heavily  than  the  tbouglit  that  she  had 
swened  from  lier  vacation  to  the  cloister.  He 
revolved  every  motive  likely  to  affect  her  mind, 
and  could  itot  avoid  reverting  to  what  Misa  Oiiug- 
las  had  said  relative  to  Rosambeau's  admiration 
of  Oonagb.     If  she  had  changed,  if  cither  fancy 
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wall,  some  books  lay  near»  but  closed.  Oonagh^s 
hand  was  on  a  book  of  devotion,  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  by  her  stood  a  glat s 
of  water  with  which  she  had  been  trying  to 
allay  the  thirst  of  anxiety.  She  cdoured,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  of  whom  she  was  thinking,  without  aoy 
hope  of  seeing  him. 

In  this  reception,  which  had  nothing  to  che- 
rish  painful  distrust,  Maurice  forgot  the  doubts 
on  which  he  had  hitely  been  dwelling.  He  sat 
down,  prepared  to  State  frankly  what  his  sus- 
picions  were,  to  discuss  and  combat  the  opi* 
nions  which  induced  her  to  decline  tbeir  mar- 
riage.  Oonagh,  on  her  side,  was  delighted  to  find 
that  the  apparently  just  cause  of  discuntent  she 
had  given,  had  not  kept  him  from  seeking  l^ier. 
She  repented  her  victory ;  she  was  weary  of 
contending  with  her  lover,  and  her  heart ;  she 
would  gladly  have  heard  any  arguments  likely  to 
stiU  her  consciousness  of  evil  and  her  drcad  afp«, 
uishment.  Perhaps  had  he  then  spokeo,  bad  the 
then  replied,  a  different  fate  had  awatted  tbemu 

A  high  Indian  skreen  was  between  the  door 
and  the  table  at  which  thej  were  sitting.    Aoy 
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Casting  a  momenUry  but  defyiag  glaDce  at 
Bellew,  who  risiog  slowly,  said, — "I  will  not 
Interrupt  your  audience,  Miss  Lynch,"  and 
bowing  ironically,  departed. 

Rosambeau  could  not  have  chosen  a  Icss  fa- 
vourable  moment  to  plead  his  cause.  Oonagh 
was  feverish  with  angcr  at  his  iDtrusioii,  and 
frozen  with  terror  at  the  effect  ii  might  have 
on  Bellew.  Her  ualural  pride  and  timidity 
induccd  an  effort  to  liide  these  feelings. 

Though  the  Count  guessed  theni  in  part, 
he  hod  gone  too  Tar  to  retract.  He  avowed  the 
attachment  he  had  feit  from  the  tiine  they  first 
met  at  Paris,  and  had  not  confessed,  from  thi.' 
general  impression  which  had  gone  forlh  that 
she  was  engagcd  to  Sir  Maurice  Belle w :  that 
latteriy,  circiimstances  had  led  him  to  hope  the 
worid  had  been  mistaken  ;  and  he  now  ventured 
to  ask  if  such  was  the  fact,  and  in  the  event  nf 
her  being  still  free  to  chooae,  whelher  he  inight 
be  permitted  to  Iry  to  obtain  her  preference. 

Oonagh  —  the  mild,  kind,  and  courteous 
Oonagh,  who  had  never  yet  uttered  an  unkind 
Word  to  a  human  being,  who  had  a  double  por- 
tion  of  that  wish  to  say  and  do  what  is  pleasing 
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her  resolution ;  but  Bosambeau  saw  that,  whal- 
ever  her  situatioD  leladTe  to  Beilew  migfat  be, 
there  was  no  bope  for  kirn, 

^*  M.  de  Rosambeau,'"  sbe  said,  as  he  was  quit- 
ting  tbe  apartmeDt,  ^I  am  too  grateful  for 
your  preference,  and  bave  too  much  confidence 
in  your  friendship,  not  to  treat  you  with 
perfect  candour.  You  say,  that  perfaaps  I 
may  relinquish  the  Intention  of  becoming  a  nun 
— that  is  impossible;  but,  were  it  otherwise, 
there  is  but  one  man  on  earth  I  can  love, — that 
man  is  Maurice  Beilew; — in  good  or  evil,  in 
riches  or  poverty,  this  wide  world  could  offer 
me  no  other  lot.  I  depend  on  your  honour  as 
a  gentleman,  and  your  friendship  as  a  man, 
never  to  repeat,  even  to  bim,  what  I  havc  now 
told  you." 

The  meeting  with  Oonagh  having  been  so 
unfortunately  interrupted,  the  confidence  of 
Rosambeau^s  manner,  the  confunon  of  her's, 
made  a  deep  and  disagreeable  impression  on 
Maurice.  He  feit  too,  (what  can  never  fail  to 
be  feit  between  intimate  friends,)  that  something 
was  untold ;  that  Oonagh  had  some  reservation. 
As  it  was  whoUy  impossible  his  wildest  Stretch 
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that  the  ktter  Satdnj  will  be  joun,  but  I  have 
HO  knger  the  rigfat  to  dispute  it.  A  more  briU 
liant  £ife  mmj  emsily  be  attuned  than  that  of 
belüg  m j  wife,  but  a  nioie  deroted  friend  you 
will  not  aooD  find.  Reoiember,  that  in  diiScuI- 
ty,  in  danger,  a  word  brings  me  to  your  side. 
Perfaaps  you  have  dooe  well,  prudently  at  least ; 
may  you  be  bappy!  The  proapects  of  cur 
friends  arp  Tery  dark,  and  times  of  trial  are  at 
hand.  Fortune,  home,  and  love,  are  now  for 
me  words  without  meaning ;  but  fanie  remains. 
When  you  hear  of  me,  you  shall  not  blush  for 
your  early  chcMce.*" 

Oonagh  would  bave  given  worlds  to  have  in- 
terrupted  him ;  to  have  told  him  only  once  how 
much  he  wronged  her  real  feelings  !  how  joy. 
fully  she  would  have  accepted  a  lot  which  the 
humblest  might  pity,  were  he  to  have  shared.it! 
but  an  intolerable  weight  was  on  her  ehest,  her 
tongue  could  not  utter ;  she  seemed  as  one 
bound  by  the  night-mare,  whose  struggles  are 
interna),  who  tries  in  vain  to  shriek  for  succour 
to  friends  he  sees,  but  cannot  call:  had  she 
attempted  to  speak,  her  passionate  weeping,  her 
deep  affection,  would   have   forced   the  whole 
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He  bad  already  witnened  the  failnre  of  a  sinu. 
lar  undertaking  by  a  Company  of  gendemeii 
whom  fae  bimself  bad  commanded  prerious  to 
tbe  Restoratkm;  sooie  bad  died;  loiiie  bad 
retired  in  disgust  at  tbe  restndnt  and  bumilia- 
tion  of  a  State  so  new  to  tbem. 

These  young    men  coold  not  be  olenoed. 
Tbe  pressure  of  penury — tbe  still  moie  irri- 
tating  prospect  of  long  years  spent  in  igno- 
minious  obscurity,  by  tbose  wbo  bad  looked 
to  eam  a  respected  and  glorioos  name»  enaUed 
tbem   to  resist  bis  oounsd.     In  wtin  be  bade 
tbem  connder,  bow  tbose  used  to  fefinement 
and  luxury  eould  bear  tbe  privation  ineident 
to  tbe  life  of  a  comnion   soldier ; — bow   tbose 
wbo  bad  been  used  to  eommand,  oould  endure 
the  degradation  of  tbe  most  senrile  obedienoe  ! 
Overcome,  perhaps,  by  their  entieaties;  api- 
scious  that  bis  and  tbeir  situations  were  des- 
perate,  yet   not  willingly  subscribing  to  tbe 
truth  of  that  maxim  which  affinns,  ^^  He  is 
a  wise   man  who  does  at  first  wbat  be  must 
do  at  last,^  he  appeared  to  yield,  and  actually 
named  three  or  four,   whom  be  recommended 
as  officers  to  tbe  troop. 
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huBtüg-pany  ?     "  I  could  not  translate  your 

oböunce,"  taid  she;    "you  neither  indicated 

refusal  nor  accepumce." 

"  Both  and  neither,'*  said  he ;   "I  shall  be 

liere;  but  whetber  I  jcÄn  in  that  chase  appears 
doubtful.  To  me  a  party  of  pleasure  seems 
an  unnatural  situatioa ;  but  I  thiuk  I  shall  be 
bere." 

"  Ob  !  theo  you  surely  must  attend  the 
King !"  Änd  she  rejoiced  (o  thiDk  she  was 
Bure  of  spending  a  whole  day — a  long  Septem- 
ber noon,  in  bis  compaay.  Many  opjwrtunities 
vS  coDversing    together    unreatrainedly    would 


repnevt 


doubüess  occur:  she  should  have  i 
from  her  dcstiny  on  that  day ;  she  would  not 
thiDk  of  tlie  future;  she  tnight  fancy  Maurice 
still  her  own,  and  think  as  little  of  her  con- 
vctitual  imprironment  as  she  had  on  fcMflMr 
and  more  fortunate  days.  Für  the  first  time 
Ibr  a  long  period  she  anticipated  a  day  that 
would  bring  her  many  pleasures. 

On   the  appointed   Wednesday,   the    King, 

followed  by  his  aitendanls,   paased  through  a 

gtrd«!  on  the  way  to  mount  his  horw.     Th« 

.QueeD  and  ladies  were  to  attcud  him  liU  tb« 
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jADies  turnet)  pale  ;  the  deep  lines  of  care  and 
age,  indenied,  deepened,  and  contructcd  his 
face ;  his  Ups  closed  (irmly,  und  bis  eyes  sou^ht 
the  ground.  Probably  iie  thought  of  the  hcavy 
change  his  fortunes  had  wroiight  for  these 
young  gentlemen.  Thegreater  number,  but  for 
him,  might  then  have  been  pursuing  their 
smusement  on  their  own  peacetul  lands,  amoiig 
those  bound  to  them  in  love  and  friendship ! 
Fot  S  monient  he  muat  have  recalled  the  pining 
mothers,  the  forsaken  wives,  the  orphaned 
childreiif  who  were  then  lamenling  their  eter- 
nal  sbfience  ! — who  still  gazed  on  his  picture 
with  reverence,  and  prayed  for  his  aitar  and  his 
tlirone,  in  their  soltlary  orison,  witliout  accus- 
iog  him  of  whose  existence  the  only  proof  to 
them  was  their  life-long  sorrow  ! 

The  wbole  of  his  train  stood  in  mute  dis- 
may.  The  fonnation  of  this  troop  seemed  to 
«peak  a  prophecy  to  all ;  the  step  they  had 
taken,  was  the  first  public  admission  of  the 
failure  of  ibe  Koyal  cause. 

Whose  was  the  palest  cheek  ?  whose  eyes  fiUed 
with  the  moBt  blinding  tears?  Oonagh,  while 
flbe  gazed  oa  the  lover  sbe  bad  lost,  the  friend 


what  ehe  ssw,  hoptng 
But  th«  bricht  Septen 
Maurice  and  his  frieads 
of  private  sentine!s.  'J 
its  wealtb,  its  honour,  i 
üvals,  ambitious  hope 
Tlie  krve  of  youth, 
jcemed  to  near,  tbe  bl« 
gralulation  of  her  friem 
paratioa,  lonelineBS,  reg 
before  her ;  and  für  Be 
verty,  exile,  the  hards 
bonotirs,  and  a  miliur 
land  !  For  a  moment  i 
Toluntarily  renouoced  h 
ale  wish  to  share  bis  ] 
poverly,— lo  depart  with 
nüsed   ber  clasped.^^ 
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teoded  to  enjoy,  feeling  perhaps  some  remorse 
at  haviiig  lurned  to  frivolous  divtrsioo  wheo 
the  ruin  of  his  followers  readcreti  it  indeceot, 
suddeoly  forbade  the  cbase,  and  retumed  to  bis 
orutory,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
that  daj  in  prayer,  meditalion,  and  retirement. 
Another  day  was  appointed  to  review  tbe  de- 
voted  Corps  before  they  departed  for  tbe  south 
of  France,  then  the  scene  of  niilitary  openu 
tio^.  Before  tbat  day  arrived,  Oonagh  had 
titae  to  recoUect  («rbat  sbe  considered  as)  her 
duty:  it  nas  the  more  easy  to  fulfil,  as  Mau> 
lice,  seeing  how  desperate  tbeir  Situation  had 
become,  was  the  more  ready  to  ocquicsce  in  her 
rejection,  expecling  only  a  disastrous  dose  to 
hia  fortunes  and  his  life.  Bitterly  she  thought 
of  the  wealtb  ber  father  had  forfeited  —  more 
bitterly  of  that  which  she  bad  squandered : — 
the  fair  laods  of  Ardcarrick  would  have  ren- 
dered  tbem  rieb  cvcn  in  exile;  she  bad  given 
tbem  for  a  sinful  bope,  which  remorse  com- 
pelled  her  to  resign!  Tbe  hardships  of  po- 
y^y,  tbe  dangers  of  want,  might  bave  been 
sared  to  Bellew,  had  sbe  been  less  rasbly  pro- 
digal.       Even  tbe  Services  she  had  lielped  to 


Till  the  day  they 
Oonagh  spenl  her  titne 
of  small  present»  whieh 
tribute  to  the  comfort  o 
she  placed  a  small  p 
her  hair,  and  Id  it  fivi 
inoney  she  possessed,  a 
which  was  written,  "Fi 
who  prays  for  you  daily 

She  wrote  to  Maurice 
St.Germain'a  as  formerlj 
to  beg  he  would  come 
departure ;  for  though 
him,  lest  he  should  di» 
fered  at  the  thought  of  I 
raore  dreaded  his  supp 
unkind  at  this  parting. 

She  remaincd  in  the 
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into  a  duty,  or  diimni^ed  a  datj  iotc 
tesy,  as  pasnun  or  vanitr  might  pnx 
entitied  to  soora  her  >eJf-deceptioti.  81 
wished  to  pnive  to  Maurice  that  the  wi 
tained  noihiitg  for  her,  dow  that  he 
ni&hed ;  anil  she  bej^an  to  coroprrhi 
their  misfortimes  were  irretrievable 
mofit  young  pE-rsons  brought  np  in  ) 
the  Word  poverly,  the  abstract  idea, 
alarmed  her — the  deuüis  of  its  oon; 
wer«  required  to  tpni-n  it  an  eril.  U 
the  want  of  money,  exüe,  seemed  iraip 
convcnience,  which  would  cuase  at  tl 
restoratioD ;  and  tite  wholc  party  bai 
her  to  conädcr  that  evi^nt  aa  certam 
no  very  distant  period.  Lattcriy,  th< 
frionds  had  xpoken  as  confideatly,  Üuä 
and  dificontent  Itad  been  moiv  obvi 
the  Biiffering  of  poverty  more  imper 
geiier^l. 

The  rcply  of  Maurice  was  aa  foDowa 

"  My  dearest  Oonagh,  I  feel  all  the 

and  aifitction  of  your   lettcr,    as  tlie 

pleasure  I  can  knov.     On  the  Sth  of  M 

;  shall  tie  reviewed  at  St.  Gennua' 


d 
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Majesty  in  person ;  on  tbat  day  I  shall  see  you 
again.  Ä  thousand  small  cares  and  embarrass- 
denU  Sil  up  my  time,  and  lengthen  my  prcpa- 
rations  for  my  new  service.  When  we  do 
meet,  beloved  Oonagh,  du  not  let  cxlemal  cir- 
cumätances — a  word,  a  nanie,  a  dress,  weigh  as 
a  real  evü  on  your  mind;  our  sitiiations  may 
yet  cbange  niany  titncs  before  our  course  is 
run :  b  man  may  rise  to  eniinence  through  a 
yariety  of  obscure  and  humble  avenues.  Let 
ua  yield  to  our  destiny  witb  Submission,  for  the 
present;  we  owe  it  some  blessings  of  great 
price — it  bas  already  ocdained  ihat  we  should 
know  and  love  eacli  othcr.  I  have  conquered 
all  Ihe  distrust,  tbe  unfair  resentmenl,  I  feit  at 
your  apparently  unkind  rejection — forgive  tne 
for  baving  so  tbuught  it.  It  was  better  for  us 
butb  you  did  so  wisely ;  you  have  saved  me  the 
pain  of  Icaving  you  as  my  wife  in  deep  peiiury 
and  abandonment,  or  ihal  of  seeing  you  sufTer 
all  the  hardship  of  wandering  in  poverty,  and 
among  strangers,  in  a  foreign  land.  Perhapfi 
you  will  allow  that  my  admission  of  the  justice 
of  your  decision,  and  the  right  over  your  band 
I    resignedly   cede,   entitles   me   to   make   one 


nie,  you  will  resisi  lor 
L-uncesaion  tu  tlie  man 
atüanced  husbaod.  If  F 
leiit  towards  us,  you  w 
rcvolve  yuur  plaiis,  antl 
menU  But  remember  I 
myself,  should  a  fairer  li 
of  oue  with  wtioin  you  ci 
rejuice  in  ihat  happinesi 
saved  fram  tlie  darker  vi« 
ig  wise  to  advert  to  tlii 
dwcU  on  it." 

Oonagh  wept  bittcrly 
saw  liow  desperate  theii 
ÜL'llew;  die  EAw  the  kini 
regard  wldch  tnduccd  } 
qaiusce  in  tbeir  separatio 
6el£  ii  tliat  woa  a  mark 
loved  »-itb  Uie  eame  inu 
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rather  have  e^iacted  her  promiM  (hat  At  ■■■ 
never  become  the  wife  of  mcfflm'?— ikK 
life  which  »as  not  spetil  nith  hni  AmM  he 
dicBted  to  the  cloister.' — woidd  W  mal  h 
gueased  ehe  would  prefrr  tW  hk^um  ^ 
the  iDost  humble  penurj,  if  tWr  voc  1*^^ 
in  a  thatched  colta^,  to  tbe  pnadoC  1^ 
in  the  most  gorgeou«  haOs  of  Fnan^  II 
could  not  guess  lliia,  wis  it  Bot  AM  tm  rf 
«ioD  had  died  wtth  the  ipril  ifcM  «n  ■— 
deceitfut  gift  of  tbe  MncRr  8Anfc?  1 
for  the  happir  pa«t !  woe  tot  Ae  i^hs  haa 
come !  woe  for  her  criae !  ««r  ftr  hir  f 
teoce! 

Ou  tfae5ihofyiiiii*ii,«hi^  MMH 
day,  ihe  Scotdi  traofM  «yfMHfad  Ar  m 
<^  St.  Germain's,  ■■■iii  ty  **  "^  ^ 
■nunc  of  ooe  of  ibeir  ««■  • 


of  the  exOethadtatf^dKhMrfAtvlb« 
tte  DStiTc  md^din;   it   «»   tk^   hnnm 
Toice  of  »  frieod  in  ^ 
them  onward.    Tbcy 
of  Frendi  foot  «oUiera,  aad  mmAmt 
air  of  "  Had  awa  baaK^" 
Pnim  the  psiaec  immU  Ar  Midi  M 


uiüuiuuJiii  mmmmm 

lif«,  you  will  resist  f< 
concesäioii  to  ihe  mi 
■ffianc«^  husband.  I 
lent  towafde  us,  you 
rcvolv«  your  plans,  s 
incDt.  But  remenib« 
myseif,  should  a  Tairt 
of  ooe  «itli  wliom  yot 
rejoice  in  thai  happi 
Eaved  from  the  darkcr 
is  wise  to  advtirt  tu 
dwell  OD  it." 

Oonagh  nept  bittet 
saw  tiuw  il(!sperate  t 
Bdlew  ;  slie  saw  tbe  I 
regarj  which   inducci 


luuiess  iDQ  amcniy,  woii 
ihe  cxereisea  before  bim 
duded,  he  repaired  lo  thc 
thus  addressed  them. 

"  Genüemeu,  iny  own 
aigli  my  heart  ss  yours. 
what  1  can  express,  to  se 
worthy  geotlemen,  who  b 
of  beiog  ihe  cliief  oßicers 
CO  the  Station  of  privat' 
but  your  loyalty,  and  Uli 
jects  in  Britaia,  who  are  i 
giance  by  the  Prinoe  of  ( 
I  know,  be  ready  on  all 
and  Hiy  distressed  family, 
itig  to  live.  The  sense  ol 
done  and  undergone  for  j 
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in  the  Krtme*  of  my  domlaWiDs,  to  whicli  you 
have  not  just  pretendons.  As  for  my  San, 
your  Prince,  he  is  of  vour  oim  blood — «  child 
capcble  of  receiving  any  imprecsioDs,  and  ts 
Jus  education  will  be  frotn  you,  it  is  impoui- 
Jile  h«  can  forget  your  meriu.  At  your  otrn 
desire,  you  are  oow  going  a  long  march  far 
tlistaDt  from  me.  I  have  taken  care  to  provide 
you  with  necessaries.  Fear  God  !  love  one 
another.  Write  your  wants  particularly  to 
me,  and  depend  upon  always  finding  me  your 
&tiier  and  King." 

Ue  then  entered  their  ranks,  and  ad  he  pass- 
ed along enquired  the  name  of  eTeryindividual, 
whick  he  inscribed  jn  his  pocket-book ,  and  at 
the  same  tiine  oft'ered  thanks  particularly  for 
hü  Service.  Wben  he  had  addressed  a  kind 
Word  to  each,  he  retumed  to  the  front,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  made  them  a  gracious  bow, 
fervently  praying  God  to  bleas  and  prosper 
theni.  He  turiied  to  go,  but  feeling  still  a 
wish  to  thank  them  more  amply,  to  say  all 
their  niisfortune  and  tidelity  deserved,  he 
Htepped  back,  buwed  again,  pauscd,  and  hursi 
into  tears. 
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The  unfbrtuoate  gcntlemen,  afieeUd  t 
last  degree  by  this  te^tiniony  of  fcdinf 
»ynpBthy  frora  one  so  much  rvTendf 
with  one  consetil  oil  tfae  ground,  «nd  l: 
thcir  heads  in  sotemn  siletice.  Thejr  tben 
&ad  paäsed  him  with  the  usual  hoDOUra  ol 
and  retired,  white  ihoir  band  pUyed  "^ 
save  tbe  King  l" — an  antheiu  firsl  MiDg 
prayec  for  him  wlio  now  heard  tt  for  th 
ttme,  and  which  has  since  become  tbe  oal 
eiprt:suon  of  loyalty  ta  the  succeeding  dyi 
A  long  maiTh  was  before  them ;  it  wu 
buodred  milea  to  Perpignan.  Maurice 
bthind  his  fellow-soldicrs,  and  stule  com 
lo  dedicate  to  Ooiiagh, — to  a  farewell 
glooniy  than  he  had  ever  yet  laken. 
had  agreed  to  ineet  at  a  summer-bouse  i 
gardca  which  overlooked  the  forest  ot  I 
the  road  wouiid  by  the  wall  of  ihe  ganl«n 
Maurice  and  Iiis  coinpanioDS  had  re> 
not  to  appear  at  the  palace  after  iliey  hai 
suined  the  dress  which  nutrked  tlieir  deg 
lion  as  fuot  M>]diers;  tUough  the  Kiog  d 
have  choseu  still  to  receive  them  at  liis 
and    table,   as    friends  and  sufierers    iur 
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take,  they  considered  it  more  respectful  and 

»"delicate  not  to  try  his  condescension  by  ex- 
^biting  tlietnselves  as  victims  to  their  loyally. 
•From  the  ground  where  James  reviewed  them, 
Hhey  proceeded  on  their  march. 
■■  OoDagh  saw  them  passing.  Thosc  young 
Inen,  guests  at  the  same  Festivals,  her  partners 
in  the  dance,  who  but  a  few  months  before  had 
^itertained  such  brilliant  visions  of  iheir  fii- 
ture,  were  now  the  luweat  servants  of  a  foreign 
power ;  "  the  fly-slow  hours  would  not  deter- 
minate  the  datelesa  liinit  of  their  long  exile." 

"  Their  nalivc  Engluli  now  they  must  forego  ; 
And  now  tbeir  loague's  um  u  to  tbtm  ao  taort 
Tban  an  uHätringed  viol,  or  3  haip, 
Or  like  a  ciinDing  iaBtiutnEul  caaei  up, 
Ot  tKÜig  open,  put  into  h»  hamls 
Th>t  knowi  DO  toucb  lo  Inne  Ih«  hannony." 

Nay,  banishment  was  not  the  worat  of  their 
lot ;  danger  and  degradation  were  added^at 
least  such  degradation  as  fortune  can  inflict 
wiihout  the  los a  of  honour.  Yet  they  appear- 
ed  to  march  cheerfiilly.  Their  gorgets  and 
aashes  were  now  changed  for  cartouch-boxes 
and  havresacks,  and  tlieir  half-pikes  for  fire- 
locks. 


MI 
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exile,  thia  paning — all  is  in  vain  !  I  have  one 
consolation — all  has  been  done  tbat  depended 
on  US ;  though  we  failed,  we  have  foiight  as 
loyal  Catholic  subjects  should  do.  Adieu,  be- 
loved  Oonagh  ! — may  ymi  he  happier  than  he 
■who  leaves  you  !  While  yoii  are  witb  tbe 
Queen,  you  cannot  sufTer  utter  destitufion; 
but  grant  my  request,  I  entreat." 

"  Be  asBured,  Maurice,"  repüed  Oonagh, 
'*  every  request  of  yours  witb  me  bas  tbe  force 
of  a  law.  Certainly  two  years  shall  elapse  be- 
fore  I  take  tbe  veil ;  but  do  not  fancy  tbat 
my  length  of  time  could  make  me  content  to 
marry  another.  I  take  Heaven  to  witnesa  that 
I  never  will !  Since  the  liour  ihat  I  feit  it  my 
duty  to  resign  you,  I  have  ever  been  resolved 
on  a  relig^ous  life.  I  never  did  love  another— 
I  never  can.  Should  a  thousand  voicea  swear 
to  you  that  I  am  a  wife,  Maurice,  dear  Mau- 
rice, believe  them  not  !  I  must  still  remain 
Oonagh  Lynch,  and  the  most  devoted  of  all 
who  will  ever  love  you." 

*'  Do  not,  dear  Oonagh,  say  so  ;  the  time  is 
paat  when  these  vords  would  have  niade  me 
bappy  :  I  wish  you  to  forget  me,  but  as  your 
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brother ;  —  remember  at  all  times  tbat  1 
fuU}'  loved  you. — And  now,  OoDagh,  w 
part.     Oonagb,  adieu  ! — I  fear — for  eire 

She  no  longer  wepi,  but,  sinkiog 
knees,  uttered  a  sliort  and  ferveot  prai 
hini ;  then  said,  "  Yes,  I  feel  we  are  pari 
evcr  !  In  my  eyes  jou  are  a  martyr. 
to  Heaven  I  dewrved  or  resembled  you  : 
I  could  louk  back  upon  the  paat  as  y< 
without  tbe  bitternesä  uf  self-reprvach ! 
trying  to  be  like  you." 

"  Ooaagh,  the  most  fervent  wish  1  b« 
«ilertaüied  is,  that  you  ooutd  reeoln 
completely  frauk  with  me.  VV'hat  do  y 
by  confidence  towards  one  who,  you  i 
dcny,  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  thal 
you  once  seemed  to  place  ia  him  ?  Y< 
on  scveral  occasiooD  ahown  a  reserve  foi 
I  caonot  accouDt,  od  subjects  which  ( 
seem  to  adiait  of  any :  this  is  needi 
regards  yourself,  and  murtifying  as  it  i 
me.  If  I  have  not  expressed  thia  W 
and  as  often  aa  perhaps  I  was  entit 
do,  it  has  not  grieved  ur  surprised  me  t: 
J  do  not  wish  to  make  this  painftil  j 


e  this  pamrali 
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more  painfal  l)y  recurring  to  past  cause»  of 
^▼iaicm ;  but  ask  yourself  if,  in  my  place,  you 
ahould  not  have  feit  them  like  me  ?  Pardon 
me,  I  see  I  grieve  you ;  it  is  what  you  have 
just  Said  that  drew  it  from  me.'*^ 

'*  Nothing  can  make  me  more  miserable,'*^ 
rqplied  Oonagh,  calmly,  **than  I  am  now. 
C&cumstances  the  most  unforeseen  prevented 
me  from  being  rdeased  from  a  promise  of  se- 
crecy  which  has  to  me  been  a  perpetual  source 
of  vexation  and  embarrassment.  I  have  been 
punished  in  a  thousand  ways; — yet,  if  you 
knew  the  truth,  it  was  for  no  fault  to  you.^ 
~  **  I  believe  you/*  replied  Maurice ;  "  forgive 
me  for  seeming  to  reproach  you  in  the  last  mo- 
ment  we  spend  together.^ 
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he  remarked  that  no  "  army  was  required  lo 
appose  Marsha]  Noailles."  A  long  and  weary 
■narch  across  the  Pyreneea  had  preceded  this 
ill-omened  siege,  and  famine  was  added  to  their 
other  miseries;  sickness  fallowcd,  and  many 
p^shed  daily  among  the  besiegers. 

The  intelligence  of  Captain  Granfs  death 
came  to  his  widow,  and  Oonagh,  in  a  viait  she 
charitably  paid  to  that  furlorn  family,  was 
ahown  the  lelter  announcing  the  event.  The 
writer  menlioned  the  distresses  the  army  was 
enduring,  and  the  names  of  some  who  had 
fSalleD  victims  to  their  severity.  Among  those 
who  were  the  present  suffercrs  from  illness 
and  fatigue,  was  the  name  of  Sir  Maurice 
Bdlew,  who  had  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  repulsing  parties  of  the  besieged 
when  they  had  attempted  a  sortie  from  Roses, 
and  whose  present  dangerous  Situation  excited 
universal  interest. 

Oonagh  returned  to  the  palace  füll  of  the 
anticipation  of  evil,  and  deeply  repented  having, 
by  rejecting  Maurice,  deprived  herseif  of  her 
right  to  attend  him  in  sickness  or  death.  She 
had  not  dwelt  on  this  reflection  niany  hours 
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■nd  asstatance  frotn  M.  de  Rosambeau,  whose 
character  she  knew  was  sufBciently  generous 
to  ensure  his  remaining  a  friend  in  spite  of  his 
disappointment  as  a  lover.  He  canie  at  her 
ßrst  sumnions,  and  she  frankly  confided  her 
inlentioR,  and  entrcated  his  advjce  as  to  the 
execution. 

Rosambeaii  slightly  coloured,  and  then  turn- 
ed  pale.  He  kept  silein;».  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  difficul- 
ties  and  dangers  of  such  an  enterprise  ;  adding, 
that  he  feit  sure  she  would  not  suapect  him  of 
any  envioiis  thought  when  he  besought  her  not 
to  encounter  riska,  which  Bellew  himself  would 
be  the  lirst  to  apprehend  and  deprecate. 

Oonagh  replied,  "  that  she  had  considered  the 
difficultj  of  reaching  the  camp  at  Roses,  but 
that  her  hope  was  to  remain  at  some  town  in 
the  French  territories,  whither  Maurice  could 
retire  tili  his  health  improved,  and  where  she 
night  attend  and  watch  over  him." 

Rosambeau,  seeing  ahe  was  determined,  for- 
bore  all  farther  remonstrance,  and  proniised  to 
retum  in  the  evening,  after  he  had  niade  en- 
quiries  which  would   perhape   enable   him  to 
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her  family,  to  facilitate  your  journey  on  to 
Lerida,  whither  tlie  French  prisoners  have  been 
eent:  he  will  also  bc  able  to  ameliorate  the 
conditinn  of  Bellew  in  many  respects." 

Oonagh  fervently  timnked  Rosambeau,  but 
eadeavoured  to  repress  a  pari  of  her  joy  in 
the  hope  of  rejoining  Maurice,  lest  she  should 
wouod  the  generous  friend  who  had  serred  her 
so  well.  He,  too,  tried  to  show  a  cheerfulneaa 
and  alacrityin  assiating  her  preparationa,  nhich 
it  waa  acareely  posaible  could  be  perfectly  natu- 
ral in  one  aidiiig  hia  miatreaa  to  rejoin  bis 
riTal.  Each  divined  what  the  other  attempted 
to  ciinceal ;  as  is  u$iial  to  the  aetora  in  that 
long  pantoniime  of  üfe,  where  there  ia  so  much 
deception  that  prociucea  no  Illusion  1 

Oonagh  has  seen  the  short  fretting  wave  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  beat  the  coast  by  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  She  has  crosaed  the  Pyreneea,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Falher  Xavier,  asaumed  the  aaya 
and  mantilla ;  but  her  dresa  was  suited  to  one 
of  bumble  condilion,  consistent  with  her  cha- 
racler  as  attendant  on  Madame  de  Mustolez; 
and  the  heiress  of  Kiltarle  obtained  no  higher 
tiibute  to  her  beauty,  tban  the  occasional, 
0  2 
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of  ^'  Bonita  !  que  bonita  T  might  have  reminded 
Oonagh  of  the  advantages  sfae  had  now  ceased 
to  value« 

She  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  oomfort  of 
Father  Xavier^s  protection  and  Company,  for 
Catäionia  rather  appeared  a  cheerfuUooking 
desert,  than  a  province  of  ancient  and  glo- 
rious  Spain,  only  divided  by  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  most  polished  kingdom  in  Europe. 
Their  road  occasionally  skirted  magnificent 
woods  of  cork  trees,  whose  dull  and  arid 
foliage  gave  a  '*  browner  horror^  to  their 
silent  recesses  ;  sometimes  over  large  heath* 
tracts,  where  the  flowers  cherished  by  shelter 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  bloomed 
spontaneously  and  unregarded.  Flos  Adoni^, 
lavender,  the  gay  blossom  of  the  gum  cistus, 
even  the  pink  flower  of  the  wild  garlick,  gave 
the  look  of  a  garden  to  these  thinly  inhabited 
wilds.  The  green  lizard  glided  anlong  the 
myrtle-bushes,  and  seldom  met  any  disturber 
but  his  foe  the  chameleon.  Yet  numerous  tra- 
vellers  passed  and  met  their  caieza,  though 
so  few  seemed  to  reside  in  this  temperate  and 
happy  climate. 
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The  rougli  speech,  extreme  Tivacily,  and 
ticulatioD  of  the  peasantry,  rstber  iDliinic 
Oonagli,  and  niadc  her  rejoice  that  the  n 
teer  who  guided  their  caleza  was  an  A 
lusian.  He  wore  a  tight  brown  dress ;  oa 
elbow  was  a  amall  dismond-shaped  pate 
scailet  cloth ;  his  bair,  which  was  kmg  ra 
to  read)  to  tbe  bottom  of  hia  waist,  was  ti 
thick  ploit :  and  he  wore  b  lai^  hat, 
the  priests;  and  sang  and  reoionstrsted 
his  mule  instead  of  striking  it,  ronsti 
calling  it  by  name,  and  only  smackin^ 
whip  iu  air. 

It  was  the  momiiig  of  a  bright  summer 
and  the  good   priest  was  attentivdy  res 

when  the  muleteer  began  tbe  following  soi 

The  9on  of  llie  higti-bom  Uily  ia  e  CaUiero  doh>. 

And  bnvel;  on  hü  nud  ha  goei  wilh  ■  gla4  and  c 

So  j;ai1y  in  bis  but  iltire,  nith  ■  libuid  in  hU  bur. 
And  ever  utorK  ha  jojous  lotce  ringt  louJlj  ihrough  tb 
*■  Coungs  1  nj  gooJ  uui  gallsnl  hone  '-  od,   an.  oa 

"  Baodoler«  !  Giltuda!  Coronell»!" 


Hc  if  twtiiiK  in  ihe  hill,  vhei«  the  happj!  dancen  *re, 
And  lo  ■  py  boleni  inne  b«  dma  hii  good  <H 
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And  sweeter  too  and  louder,  the  glad  musicians  play, 
While  to  that  joyous  music,  h^  tunes  his  meny  lay. 
^  On,  on,  good  hone,  press  forward !  we  shall  see  onr  home 
to.day !" 
"  Bandolera !  Gallarda !  Coronella  !" 

3. 
Though  I  am  bat  a  Calexero,  there  it  one  who  loves  me  well, 
A  dark-faair*d  girl,  wiih  sttniiy  eyes,  more  bright  tkan  tongve 

can  telL 
And  in  her  tme  and  faithful  heart,  a  crowned  king  I  reign, 
Though  I  am  poor,  and  she !  the  best  and  loTeltest  girl  in 

Spain! 
On,  on,  brave  horse !  I  fain  would  see  her  face  and  horoe 

again  ! 
«Bandolera!  Gallaida!  Coronella."* 

•  EL  CALEZERO. 

£1  higo  de  la  Tiranna 
Se  a  metido  a  Calezero 

Y  per  el  camino  anda 
Con  muchissimo  salero 
Va  muy  remajote 

Sa  banda  en  el  pelo 

Y  asi  a  SU  Caballo 
Va  siempre  diciendo 

Bandolero,  Gallarda ! 
Quia  por  via  la  leno  briot ! 

Se  sienta  en  la  sala 

Y  asi  a  lo  bolero 
Echa  un  real  9igano 

Y  asi  a  lo  bolero 

Des  pues  qae  a  fumado 
Entono  estos  versos. 
Boleros. 
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eye,  alle  could  not  help  comparing  her  former 
witli  her  present  situatiiNi.  She  doubt«d 
whether  the  Üonagh,  brilliant  in  jewela, 
surrounded  with  luxuries  and  with  flatterers, 
beloved  by  Maurice,  safe  under  the  protec- 
tion of  lier  kind  father  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1689)  was  the  sanie  who  now  wandered,  puor 
aad  disguiäed,  tu  join  an  exUe,  with  nu 
other  guide,  fiiend,  or  acquaintance  in  Spain, 
than  Father  Xavier.  She  ihought  she  recog- 
nised  in  her  sorrows  the  punishment  of  her 
crime ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  the  pale,  aged,  and 
benevolent  face  of  the  priest,  she  fett  a  fervent 
wish  to  confess  her  sin  to  hitn. 

Weory  with  the  hcat  of  the  sun,  he  had 
fallen  asleep,  bis  head  resting  against  the  aide 
of  the  caleza  ;  and  she  had  wept  for  soine  time 
without  Observation  or  restraint.  At  length 
he  awoke ;  the  evening  was  approaching  ra- 
pidly,  and  bis  eye  rested  on  Oonagl)  with  sur- 
prise.  "  Why  do  you  weep,  my  daughter  ?" 
Said  he  mildly  i  "you  have  nearly  altaimd 
your  wifib ;  you  will  reach  Lerida  to-morrow, 
and  niay  und  your  friend  restored  to  healtb  : 
and  however  every  blessing  of  this  world  anti 
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Your  misfortuno  ariaes  from  your  credulity. 
WTiea  I  have  received  your  confession,  I  shall 
be  enabied  to  prove  it  to  you." 

Oonagh  confessed  herseif  to  the  priest,  who 
poiDted  out  to  hör  how  obviously  Schenk  had 
imposed  on  her  for  his  own  interests.  "  Sir 
Maurice  did  not  immcdiately  love  you,  but 
when  intimacy  and  retirement  made  him  tho- 
roughly  acquainted  with  you,  an  attachment 
b^;an,  which  the  German  probahly  foresaw 
woüld  arise.  From  your  Situation  relative  to 
Sir  Maurice,  was  it  incrcdihle  that  he  should 
have  penetrated  your  feelings  at  Paris,  and 
even  then  seen  how  he  might  use  thein  for  his 
advantage?  Was  it  not  obvious  that  he  niust 
exact  a  proraise  of  secrecy,  to  prevent  Sir  Pa- 
trick and  Sir  Maurice  objecting  to  the  alien- 
ation  of  Ardcarrick  ?  Be  comforted,  my  dear 
child ;  confess  to  Sir  Maurice  all  that  appears 
capricious  and  contradictory  in  your  conduct. 
Perhaps  life  has  yet  long  and  happy  years  in 
»ture  for  you.  Schenck  attained  his  object, 
received  the  reward  he  so  little  merited ;  the 
grave  has  closed  over  him,  and  no  injury  can 
ensue  to  him  from  your   frankly  owning  his 
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to  the  liope  of  ineeting  Maurice  under  such 
different  impressions,  with  ihe  liberty  to  speak 
«ith  entire  confidence,  and  to  eiitertain  such 
hopes  of  sudden  aiid  unexpected  turiis  uf  for- 
tune  in  their  favour,  as,  whether  well  or  ill- 
fuundt^,  form  some  of  the  pleasantest  tno- 
ments  and  the  most  val nable  privilege  uf 
youlh  and  inexperience,  Her  Epirits  rose  iii 
Proportion  to  their  previous  depression,  and 
her  heart  beal  to  siiffocation,  when  Father 
Xavier,  pointing  to  a  distant  hill,  said,  "  Thert 
Stands  Lerida;  thoseare  thebanks  of  the  Segra." 
Oh,  how  more  than  lovely  did  that  hill  and 
river  appear  to  Ooiiagh !  how  slie  envied  the 
swiftness  of  the  birds  which  seemed  to  bend 
their  flight  Ihither  !  She  bent  forward  in  ihe 
caleza,  as  if  by  so  doing  sbe  could  hasten  the 
mule;  and  in  broken  Spanish  adjured  the  ca- 
lexero  to  make  haste:  who  only  noddcd,  and 
conversed  with  bis  mule  as  before,  without  in- 
creasing  his  pace;  and  her  only  consolation 
was  to  think,  that  wbelher  fast  or  slow,  ahe 
was  on  her  way  to  Maurice.  It  was  piain  he 
had  recovered  bis  health  ;  for  she  had  learned, 
froui  questioning  Rosambcau,  that   it  was  in 
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panions  Walking  on  a  part  of  the  ramparts 
which  had  been  allotted  for  their  exercise,  and 
all  appeared  in  perfect  health. 

Oonagh  wept  for  joy,  and  enlreated  Xavier 
to  conduct  her  directly  to  her  lover.  He  as- 
sented,  but  said,  *'  I  must  then  leave  you. 
I  have  arranged  with  the  mistress  of  a  respect- 
able  house,  near  the  prison,  for  your  lodging : 
and  that  a  tmsty  person  shall  every  day  con- 
duct yuu  to  Sir  Maurice,  and  return  with  you. 
I  may  not  even  wait  for  your  retum  to-night; 
but  before  I  go,"  said  he,  "  let  me  cxccute  the 
commiseion  of  Count  Rosambeau.  The  purse 
you  gave  me  to  pay  your  journey  is  untouched. 
The  Count,  who  is  fervently  altached  to  8ir 
Maurice,  told  me  he  feared  to  dlniinish  the  r*- 
sourees  his  friend  niight  find  it  very  difficulC 
to  renew  in  Spain ;  he  therefure  furnished  me 
with  moiiey,  and  your's  is  still  in  this  jjurse." 

Oonagh  regretted  to  receive  this  assistance 
from  Rosambeau,  but  could  not  resolve  to 
mortify  sokind  a  friend  by  refiising  it,  as 
Maurice  might  really  have  need  of  more  than 
it  was  in  her  power  to  furnish.     She  thanked 
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joy.  Oonagh  turned  her  ejea  to  his  counte- 
nance,  to  see  how  far  she  might  trust  to  the 
report  of  liis  recovered  health,  and  with  a  faint 
Bhriek  disengaged  herseif  from  his  arms ;  for 
it  was  not  Maurice  Bellew,  hut  an  utter 
■tranger,  who  was  gazing  in  araazement  at  her 
conduct,  and  admiration  ol"  her  beauty  ! 

When  she  firat  entered,  he  had  (though 
surpriaed  at  her  emotion)  formed  suspicions 
much  to  her  disadvantage,  and  with  a  vanity 
pardunabte  under  the  circumstancea,  concluded 
he  was  the  object  of  her  viait ;  but  her  modest 
and  distinguished  air  soon  convinced  him  that 
he  wronged  her,  and  in  spite  of  her  jet-black 
hair,  and  the  saya  and  mantilla  in  whieh  she 
was  dresacd,  he  instantly  aaw  she  waa  a  com- 
patriot.  For  in  Spain,  as  in  France,  it  ia  im- 
poBsible  to  mistake  an  Englishwoinan  for  a 
native  of  either  of  ihose  countriea ;  her  grace 
and  expression  are  of  a  diSerent  deseription. 

"  I  am  sadly  mistaken ;  I  ask  pardon  for 
my  intrusion,"  said  she,  bhishing  deeply  ;  "  I 
was  told  this  was  the  prison  of  Sir  Maurice 
Bellew,  a  friend  — a   relation — Will  you,    sir, 
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■ituation.  She  had  s  very  iinperfect  know. 
ledge  of  ihe  Sptinish  language,  and  eveti  thal 
was  rendered  less  useful  from  having  learned 
tlie  Castilian  Spanish,  wliich  was  scarcely  in- 
)  telligible  to  those  who  only  understood  ihe 
animateii  patois  of  Catalonia.'  Father  Xftvier 
bad  been  her  Interpreter,  even  with  her  lond- 
lady  and  the  Gallego  aervant  who  had  guided 
ber  to  the  prison,  from  whence  she  did  not  ex« 
pect  him  to  lead  her  until  sunset:  she  had 
the  disagreeable  expectation  of  spending  thom 
faoure  with  Captain  Beatoun.  The  irksorae- 
Bcss  of  this  Situation  lent  her  courage:  die 
"besought  her  involuntary  companion  and  hott 
to  try  to  summon  sorae  one  (hat  might  diRctly 
release  her ;  and  had  the  vexation  of  hearing 
that  he  was  under  arrest  for  haring  qimrrelU 
with  one  of  the  guards  who  had  treat«d  hm 
with  disrespect,  considering  him  u  m  eammam 

*  Thia  dialect  bu  a  gicat  aSoi^  wiiii  ilw  ibohI  Imcms 
ot  0  Ol  oc,  irliich  ilili  fomu  ibe  Latb  of  ihe  Mlhin  ft^mM 
Fnnc«,  from  whence  ii  derivedtlc  Dxiae«f  ri^imln.fwh 
ihit  of  ■  piDvince.  The  deiig  nilioa  of  Lawaadat  ia  ■*  ^aiMi 
•■  the  ISth  ceatni;.     Uadet  Cbarka  VII.  iba  Uf  <<  fma» 

«•*  W  Cllled.      T~-l *—  j-   '      |||^['lT|fT 
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tioned  that  Beilew  was  a  near  relation,  whom 
she  was  anxious  to  rcjoin  at  Vilada.  The 
govemor  might,  perhaps,  have  read  her  en- 
treaty  with  little  regard,  but,  having  acdden- 
tally  cast  his  eyes  on  Oonagh,  he  was  Struck 
with  the  uncomnion  beauty  of  the  petitioner. 
His  countenance  changed  :  taking  off  his  hat, 
he  addressed  her  with  great  politeness;  and 
when  he  discovered,  by  her  reply,  that  she 
could  not  converse  fluently  in  Spanish,  he 
begged,  in  French,  that  she  would  explain 
what  Service  he  could  offer.  He  then  gave 
Orders,  with  the  most  obliging  solicitude,  for 
her  passport  to  Vilada,  though  not  without 
yarious  intimations  that  her  stay  at  Lerida 
was  very  much  desired.  He  could  not  guess 
that  the  lonely  and  plainly-dressed  female  be- 
fore  him  was  the  heiress  of  Kiltarle  —  the 
daughter  of  the  ambitious  and  unfortunate  Sir 
Patrick  Lynch. 
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met ; — a  word  of  coldness, — a  look  of  reproving 
surprise,  would  send  her  from  biB  presence 
aghast  and  humbled,  to  repent  her  rash  de- 
votion. 

She  approached  Vilada  with  inexpressible 
agitatioD.  At  Lerida,  the  presence  of  the 
good  Xavier  had  encouraged  and  aupported 
her ;  she  bitterly  regretled  that  she  no  longer 
retained  such  a  companion:  but,  when  the 
prisoii  of  Vilada  was  in  aight,  all  other  sen- 
sationg  were  loBt  in  the  alternate  ilush  and 
chill  of  apprehension.  She  found  it,  and 
leamed  that  sbme  of  the  priBoners  had  ob- 
tained  leave  to  work  for  a  oork-cutter,  and 
one,  who  was  111,  was  alone  in  the  common 
room. 

Oonagh  is  there — and  the  inhabitant  was 
Maurice  l  Had  not  his  passionate  reception 
and  joy  at  seeing  her  convinced  her  it  was 
Maurice,  she  niight  yet  have  doubted ;  for 
he  was  greatly  changed.  His  hair  had  lost 
its  rieh,  waving  strength  and  jetty  darkness  : 
it  was  thin,  straight,  and  retreaUng  from  his 
forebead.  His  clear  complexion  was  tanned 
to  the  deepett  shade  of  olive;    bis  features 
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hia  reproaches  ended  iii  passionate  thanks  for 
so  unequivocal  a  proof  of  devotion ;  adding, 
"  I  did  not  even  hope  that  my  fate  was  so 
■such  to  you  now." 

"  Oh,  Maurice !"  said  Oonagh,  "  what  makes 
my  pre§ent  happiness  so  far  beyond  the  past 
M,  that  I  need  not  hide  one  thought  from  you  ! 
— you  may  forgive  all  my  seeming  caprice ! 
That  ever-blessed  Father  Xavier  has  proved 
to  me,  that  1  have  been  a  wrett-hed  dupe  lo 
Herman  Schenk, — that  I  may  now  confess  it  to 
you!  I  have  much  to  confess!^  continued 
she,  blushing  deeply  at  the  recollection  that 
she  had  loved  him  unsought ;  "  but  you  will 
forgive  a  fault  which  proceeded  from  an  earnest 
wish  to  please  yo».  I  bad  reckoned  too  much 
on  my  dear  fathtr's  espcctation  that  you  would 
love  me.  I  was  grieved — miserable,  to  see 
your  indifference.  Schenk  bad  guessed  my 
heart,  and  ofFered  a  spell  with  whicli  to  win 
yours,  if  I  »ould  pay  him  with  thf  lands  of 
Ardcarrick,  and  promise  secrecy.  I  agreed ; 
and  my  bebef  in  his  power  was  conlirmed  by 
my   succcBs.     You,   who  appeared  so   cold  at 
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the  fraits  whtch  tempt  the  traveller  by  the 
once  buming  lake,  yet  ofFer  hitn  but  the  tliist 
ofthede§ert  to  alake  his  thirst !  Your  band, 
your  heart,  it  is  true,  aeenied  niine,  but  a 
gulf  was  between  vis.  While  you  spoke  everj- 
thought  of  your  nuble  heart,  I  knew  I  was  an 
impostor,  who  never  might  return  your  con- 
fidence,  who  heard  all,  and  ungenerously  tor- 
bore  to  grant  my  own.  The  ubsence  of  all 
reserve,  which  would  have  been  such  perfect 
happiticss  to  one  who  deserved  you,  was  for- 
bidden  to  me!  the  thought  1  might  not  teil 
was  ever  present  to  memory,  and  oppressed  me 
with  self-accusation.  Your  love  too  —  what 
was  it? — spell,  illusion,  intoxication ! — the 
wild  dream  of  inebriety,  Ihe  attipor  from  an 
Opiate!  which  might  fly  as  lightly  as  it  came 
before  healthy  wakefulness,  and  leave  me  aa 
wretched — a  thousand  times  more  so  than  if 
you  had  never  loved !  Every  expreBsion  of 
affection  from  you  pierced  my  heart  by  the 
reflection  that  I  was  not  the  love  of  youth,  the 
chosen  from  the  world;  you  addressed  an  Jraa- 
ginary  object,  were  won  by  a  stratagem,  <ie- 
p2 
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cüved  by  a  ■■i^m  r,  tbe  victin  «f  «oneiy  ' 
Qk,  MMsice !  dear  Uauricc !  bow  maa;  deep- 
i  ■i||,lili  h>rc  1  apeaC  in  ■eeping  ! " 
"  laOead  at  '^p*'— ■'"»■g  joorself,  dewcst 
Oonagb,  lüten  to  mv  gralefu]  «l«»"lr^  for  lut- 
ng  tboagbt  me  «orth  «o  mudi  «nxiHj.  I 
txatot  grieve  »  1  oogfat  fcv  the  mctow  1 
fjiMwl,  «bes  it  prtnta  bow  mticji  jwi  iurv 

tomd  ine.    But  «by '' 

**  liM  rae  n;  aü,"  aiei  Qoo^i :  "  the  har- 
riUe  evcnt  vbkb  oocucied  oo  tbe  dsv  tbat  va* 
to  h&ve  made  me  tout  «tfe — our  wpsndoa, 
aeeated  to  Eue  tbe  particuUc  interpositiaa  of  a 
puniahment,  a»  if  lay  crime  oould  not  proipn 
or  «in  its  object ;  and  if  in  spite  of  tb- 
aacnnr  aod  »oapeiue  «bicb  foUo«nl,  thü  id- 
[aiiaiiwi  was  «eakoked,  it  retumed  in  füll  {arm 
«bcB  «e  «ere  again  sepanted  bj  tb«  iD-faUd 
cxpeditioo  to  Irebu>d.  AU  tlut  folto«ed  ruo- 
«ioced  me,  thal,  witbout  sbariog  mv  guill,  you 
WDuid  incur  my  pumshiiien<>  if  I  did  no(  di>- 
ee^er  our  desdnies ;  and  I  nsolvvd  to  rnake 
thiä  greai  sacrifice — You  know  all !~ 

'•  Ob,  Üonagh  .'"  cried  Maurice,  "  would  I 
had  Lnown  it   sooner  '.    How  unjusüy  I  I 
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judged  you  !  how  readily  I  must  have  seemed 
to  resign  you  !  Forgive  it,  and  believe  that  my 
whole  life,  that  every  hour  that  remainB  of  it, 
will  prove  my  gratitude  and  passionate  aß'ec- 
tion." 

Long  and  happy  hours  of  conBdence,  of  pro- 
tested  love,  of  sad  and  of  gay  recollections,  of 
impossible  plana,  anticipated  difficultieg,  and 
chastiäed  hopes,  foUowed  Oonagh's  confession. 
It  niay  he  imagined  she  abjured  her  Inten- 
tion of  taking  the  veil ;  and  again  tliey  dis- 
cuäsed  a  thousand  plans  for  obtaining  a  hum- 
ble  competcnce  in  France  or  Spain,  in  a  meaner 
rank  than  that  which  they  were  bom  to  fill — 
a  thousand  plans  to  recover  Maurice's  liberty 
directly.  Petitions  to  King  James,  to  the  King 
of  France,  letters  to  Marechal  de  Noailles, 
were  meditated,  and  half  composed,  ere  they 
separated ;  and  Oonagh  bore  to  her  small  and 
Bolitary  room  matter  for  happy  musings  on 
the  future,  to  which  she  had  so  long  been  a 
stranger. 

The  succeeding  week  made  a  great  improve- 
nicnt  in  Maurice's  health  and  spirits  :  peace- 
ful  rest,  the  rieh  fruits  of  Spoin,  and  suitable 
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iato  a  mam,  bot  dem  mftatwagntf  wboe  tlicj 
lived  wilh  itrict  cconmaj,  knowiBg  how  ispid* 
ly  the  Saudi  com  Üiej  püTiKii  woold  di> 
minish,  and  ihe  gmt  diSciilty  ik^  woidd 
find,  M  indigeDt  stnungen,  id  obCaning  as- 
sisUiiee  firom  othcr  aotnott.  Thenr  manii^ 
was  agreed  upoD ;  as,  after  Oonagh's  jouniey 
to  Spam,  so  unequirocal  a  proof  of  attadunent 
to  Bellew  would  rendcr  it  neoessary  to  prerent 
all  refleetums  od  her  rdinquishing  the  Queen's 
protection. 

On  a  lovdy  evening,  when  tbe  dear  summer 
moonbeams  forced  thdr  way  througfa  the 
wooden  lattice  of  their  small  room,  which  had 
been  dosed  all  day  to  exdude  the  soorching 
air,  Cfonagh  proposed  to  Bellew  to  walk  to  the 
Alameda,  which  was  not  very  distant ;  he  had 
seemed  so  oppressed  by  the  heat  the  whole  of 
the  day,  and  she  hoped  the  air  might  refresh 
him.  He  complied :  but  on  reaching  the  Ala- 
meda, complained  of  fatigue,  and  sat  down. 
Oonagh  sat  by  him,  talking  often  and  cheer- 
fuUy ;  but  he  rarely  spoke,  and  faintly  smiled, 
and  soon  proposed  their  retum  home.  When 
there,  she  fdaced  some  fruit,  rusks,  and  cho- 
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colate  before  him,  observing,  he  would  I 
iKtter  whea  he  had  supped.  He  accep 
what  ahe  gave,  but  scarcely  taeted  it,  and  u 
bade  her  good  night,  complaining  of  iuig 
Oonogti  reniained  long  after  he  was  gooe, 
deavoufing  to  discover  6ome  means  of  dii 
nishing  ibe  beat,  to  which  sbe  altributed 
increased  indiäpoeitioD,  and  anticipating  « 
an^iious  plea&ure  the  mild  autumo  sbe  ho^ 
to  see  in  France,  oii  whtcli  sbe  depended 
the  eotire  restoration  of  hia  health. 

In  the  morning  he  came  not  to  juin  her 
late,  and  appeared  yet  tnore  languid  tban  wli 
t\wy  had  parted  ;  he  decliiied  food,  but  t-ngp 
Jrank  large  dtaughts  of  agras  ;• — and  the  si 
teeiiing  day  she  vainly  tried  to  think  thai 
some  respects  he  was  better.  Fiuding  iJie  wj 
to  the  Alameda  had  secmed  too  niuch  for  I 
sirenglh,  when  evening  brought  the  sudd 
darkness  wliich  fuUows  sunset  in  a  bat  dima 
she  proposed  they  should  repair  lo  a  ganJ 
on  the  flat  roof  of  the  houae  they  lived  in,  ( 
is  common    in   Spain.)     They   had  sotuetin 

■  An   itid  ücjüoj    msde  of    unripe  gtApej.  xjtA    ym  m 
mambliog  kaontde. 


d 
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watked  there  befbre.  Oom^  was  «manug 
hersdf  by  changing  tbe  podtion  of  aome  of 
tbe  small  flower-pots,  and  raiaed  ooe  from  the 
ground,  but  immediatdy  sei  it  down,  saying 
it  was  too  heavy.  Maurice  rose  to  assist  her, 
and  laid  bis  hands  on  the  flower-pot — but 
möved  it  not,  though  he  again  essayed  to  do 
so.  He  was  silent  some  moments,  and  slightly 
coloured,  but  sat  down  without  speaking. 
Oonagh  obsorving  this,  made  no  Observation ; 
she  guessed  this  evidence  of  bis  feebleness 
might  be  discouraging,  and  boped  he  would 
not  dwell  on  it 

They  descended  to  their  own  little  apart« 
ment,  and  Maurice  sat  thoughtfully  on  the 
sofa,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  mat  which  covered 
their  brick-floor.  Oonagh  herseif  could  no 
longer  shut  her  eyes  to  the  conviction  that 
bis  illness  was  increasing;  and  painfully  re- 
volyed  how,  without  seeming  to  feel  new  alarm, 
she  should  engage  him  to  receive  the  visits  of  a 
physician.  She  was  aroused  from  her  reverie 
by  bis  voice. 

"  Oonagh,''  said  he,  **  I  have  been  consider- 
iug  which  is  the  most  easily  borne,  an  affliction 
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will  wBt  m  ph  jädan  if  joa  chooae  ;  I  an  wflk 
mg  to  make  evcrjr  cfivt  lo  Ihre;  bot  it  nay 
BoCbe.  Whilelclierished  die  hopeof  recovery, 
(and  thaft  hope  lenaiiied  long  after  reaai» 
flhould  haTe  qudled  it«)  I  ferfaore  to  sadden 
you  wiih  ^oomy  augaries  whkfa  might  Derer 
be  fulfiUed;  but  to  hide  sudi  presages  now 
were  needlesa.  This  long  strug^,  these  vain 
effbrts  are  about  to  close !  Tliis  worid  of  toil 
and  fruBtration  will  in  a  few  days  oease  to  Ix' 
that  which  I  inbabit — no  place  in  it  remains 
for  me !  For  our  ba£9ed  warfare  and  ruineil 
cause,  I  am  consoled  ;  my  heart  is  warmcd  by 
tbe  recollection  that  we  have  done  all  we  coukl. 
We  have  resisted  our  destiny  manfuUyt  like 
good  soldieni  and  faithful  iubjects.  The 
hardest    sacrifice  is  to  leave  you. —  I   liop<*| 


"  I  have  heard  you, 
replied,  "  but  I  can  bea 
to  me  of  whal  cannot 
as&istance ;"  and  she  llec 
house  to  enquire  who  w 
physician  of  Vilada. 

They  senl  for  him,  h 
merely  those  oracular  i 
which  orily  deceive  thos 
cMved,  Evcry  day  f 
visibly  declining;  ere  a 
he  was  unable  to  leave 
two  or  three  hours. 

Oonagh  spent  the  lonj 
hopeless  bed  afraid  to  i 
the  wall,  where  she  wati 
profile;  its  Vibration  e> 
changcs  tif  bis  pulse  and 


wtadmdhatm.  TW  aaa^  ol  ihc  cfadt 
wonU  ittvebecB  m  At  vcäee  «tf  a.  frjfd.haj 
not  eacfa  knr  w  ii  ftrack  wetmed  to  xtx  ihc 
had  ooe  the  kw  to  ipod  «itk  UaaiioF. 

Tay  Md  VM  ber  rccoOectmi  of  ber  pttt 
fidlj !  The  none;  abe  had  Mjasodered  ud 
Schenk  «ould  Iure  giroi  tbetn  vealth,  «ouU 
ItKTe  »red  Maurice  from  joining  the  troo|»  at 
Perpignsii,  and  from  loäiig  bcalih  and  Ufe  bv 
the  hard&htpa  endured  at  the  siege  of  Rosn. 
Bu(  for  her  refusal  to  murj  bim  at  St.  Oer- 
maiD's,  she  nught  have  beeti  his  «ife  for  (be 
last  two  years  in  spite  of  tbeir  adverse  for- 
tuDe!  She  dared  not  lameni  her  calaniitie«; 
the^  were  her  own  crealion, 

At  length  replies  reached  thera  to  those  let- 
ters  O'Hara  had  conveyed  to  France.  At  the 
rrquetit  of  King  James.  Maurice  was  to  be  in- 
cluded  in  an  exchange  of  prisouers  ihen  lo 
lake  place;  and  a  small  sum  of  tnoney  slill 
remaining  from  ihe  pricc  of  her  jewila  wna  for- 
warded  to  Oonagh,  and  a  gleani  of  hoiK'  viailwl 
her  heart.     She  thought   a  retum   to   I-raiice 


1 

some  joy   at   leaming   a 
nioney.     He  pressed   he 
will  take  you  lo  France :' 
in  the  news  of  ihe  exchai 

'■F0i-wWaÜ«r.dinge; 
And  fuili  eich  liial  ii 
Aod  ihort  ind  rmju« 
The  din>  d»eaie  thal 
Will  Minb  BlUj,  ras 
The  hDiröd  pul»,  tb« 
Gd,  bid  Ibe  foul  bo*. 
L>tih«iartva>ceDr» 
AodArt.Bnd  Wii,  «t 
Their  treuuro  ronntt  1 
Wiih  (U^en-d  rar.  oi 
TheiilcnKue^nrtuii 

Oonagh  saw  it  was  tc 
afterwards   Maurice  rece 
the  Roiuiäh  Church,  and 
firmness  and  plety ! 
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That  grej  stone  pile  is  the  coQvent  of  '*  Our 
X<adv  o{  Sorrows. "  The  rule  is  very  strict. 
It  is  surrounded  by  rieh  vioeyards,  but  their 
gay  and  plenteous  aspect  is  not  Seen  by  the 
sad  inhabitants.  Higb  waUs  shroud  the  en- 
clofiure.  For  fifteen  years,  in  each  of  the 
Services  from  Matins  to  the  Completas, 
one  clear  voice  was  heard  nbove  the  rest : 
it  was  sad  and  sweet,  and  seemed  to  teil 
of  pardon  and  of  peace.  It  was  heard  with 
delight,  and  apoken  of  with  adiniration  by  all 
who  visited  the  Church ;  and  was  said  to  be- 
long  to  an  English  nun,  though  the  occenU  of 
that  land  were  never  more  heard  or  «poken  by 
her.  That  voice  ceased,  and  with  it  tbe  tor- 
rows  of  Oonagh  Lynch  i 


Man,  man,  man!  you  KOfn  th«  fool,  du 
doubt,  who  sacrificed  all  to  a  wretched  AtU. 
sion,— who  had  DO  bigh«r  dm  in  tiU  Üum  In 
und  favDur  in  tbe  capri«-  of  ■aothn'  befugt«  m 
frtil,  limited,  and  twmUirj,  «•  htmM.  Vmm 
•re  right:  you  bave  noUcr  ot^Ktti  f'm  an 


nmtB  quail  at  your  ■ 
tended  and  tnenadag 
Ins  at  tbe  chtU  louch  t 
of  blood  linger  io  the 

find  a  mjcceswr.     Youi 

"TbeUbl 

thougfa  you  are  oo  Ion 

ble  to  circumslanc«»  w 
aeen.     Your  enemies  af 
riona,  even  your  wittid 
bered  only  to  be  blaoiee 
for  you  cannot  be  heard 

Were  you   not   the 
lielusion  ? 

But  your  obiects  ari 

H 


